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BOOK     VII. 

As  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft  fplendid 
and  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  America, 
a  view  of  their  poHtical  inflitutions,  and  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the 
human  fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  intelli- 
gent obfervers  in  a  very  fmgular  ilage  of  its 
progrefs  *. 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New 
World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as 
polifhed  ftates.  Inftead  of  fmall,  independent, 
hoftile  tribes,  ftruggling  for  fubfiftence  amidll 
woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers  to  induftry  and 
arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft 
without  the  appearance  of  regular  government, 
we  iind  countries  of  great  extent  fubje8:ed  to 
the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants 
colledled  together  in  cities,  the  wifdom  and  fore- 
fight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  the 
empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure  eflablifhed,  the 
authority  of  religion  recognized,   many  of  the 

•  Sec  Note  CXLIV. 
Tou  III.  s  .  artg 
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arts  effential  to  life  brought  to  fome  degree  of 
maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental 
beginning  to  appear. 

But  if  the  compatifon  be  made  with  the  people 
of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  Ame- 
rica in   improvement  will  be  confpicuous,    and 
neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  en- 
titled to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit  the 
name  of  civiHzed.     The  people  of  both  the  great 
empires  in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes  around 
them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  uieful 
metals,  and  the  progrefs  which  they  had  made 
in  extending   their   dominion    over   the    animal 
creation  was  inconfiderable.     The  Mexicans  had 
gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys, 
ducks,  a  fpecies  of  fmall  dogs,    and  rabbits^. 
By  this  feeble  eflay  of  ingenuity,  the  means  of 
fubfillence  were  rendered  iomewhat  more  plenti- 
ful and  fecure,  than  when  men  depend  folely  on 
hunting  ;   but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting 
to  fubdue  the  more  robull  animals,  or  of  deriving 
any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in  carrying  on  works 
of  labour.      The   Peruvians  feem    to  have    ne- 
gledled  the  inferior  animals,    and   had   not  ren- 
dered any  of  them  domcilic  except  the  duck  ; 
but  they  were    more  fortunate    in    taming    the 
Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a 
form  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  deer, 
and  fome  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  fize  fomewhat 
larger  than  a  fheep.     Under  the  protedion  of 
man,  thig  fpecies  multiplied  greatly.     Its  wool 
furnifhed  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,   its  flcHi 
with  food.     It  was  even  employed  as  a  beail  of 
burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  load  with  much 
•'  Herrera,  dec.  n.  lib.  vii.  c.  iz. 
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patience  and  docility  ^.  It  was  never  ufed  for 
draught ;  and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the 
mountainous  country,  its  fcrvice,  if  we  may  judge 
by  incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanifh 
writers,  was  not  very  extenfive  among  the  Peru- 
vians in  their  original  ilate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  ufeful 
metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  ileps  of 
capital  importance  in  their  progrefs.  In  our 
continent,  long  after  men  had  attained  both, 
fociety  continued  in  that  Hate  which  is  deno- 
minated barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  com- 
mand over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  many  ages 
clapfe,  before  indullry  becomes  fo  regular  as  to 
render  fubfillence  fecure,  before  the  arts  which 
fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  accommodations 
of  life  are  brought  to  any  confiderable  degree  of 
perfe6lIon,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of 
various  inliitutions  requifite  in  a  well-ordered 
fociety.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without 
knowledge  of  the  ufeful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  do- 
mellic  animals,  laboured  under  difadvantages 
which  mutt  have  greatly  retarded  their  progrefs, 
and  in  their  highett  ftate  of  improvement  their 
power  was  fo  limited,  and  their  operations  fo 
feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as 
having  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil 
life. 

After  this  general  obfervation  concerning  the 
moft  fingular  and  dittinguifhing  circumftance  in 
the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  con- 

*  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.  viii.  c.  i6.     Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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llitution  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may 
enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the  political 
fcale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  ftatlon  between 
the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,  and  the  po- 
lifhed  ftates  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how 
far  they  had  rifen  above  the  former,  as  well  as 
how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

Mexico    was  firft   fubjeded   to    the  Spanifli 
crown.     But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and 
manners  is  not,  from  that  circumftance,   more 
complete.      What  I  have  remarked  concerning 
the  defeAive  and  inaccurate  information  on  which 
we  muft  rely  with  refpeft  to  the  condition  and 
cuftoms  of  the  favage  tribes  in  America,    may 
be  applied  likewife  to    our  knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  empire.     Cortes,  and  the  rapacious  ad- 
venturers who  accompanied  him,  had  not  leifure 
or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natural  hiftory 
with  new  obfervations.     They  undertook   their 
expedition  in  quell  of  one  obje6l,  and  feemed 
hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards  any 
other.      Or,   if  during  fome   Ihort    interval   of 
tranquillity,  when  the  occupations  of  war  ceafed, 
and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  fufpended,   tlie 
inftitutions  and   manners  of  the   people  whom 
they  had  invaded  drew  their  attention,  the  in- 
quiries of  illiterate  foldiers  were  conduced  with 
fo  little  fagacity  and  precifion,  that  the  accounts 
given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  eftabliflied 
m  the  Mexican  monarchy  are  fuperficial,  con- 
fufed,  and  inexplicable.     It  is  rather  from  inci- 
dents which  they  relate  occafionally,  than  from 
their  own  deduftions  and  remarks,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  genius    and 
manners  of  that  people.    The  obfcurity  in  which 

the 
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the  Ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  an- 
nals of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  fuper« 
ftition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the 
memory  of  paft  events  was  preferved  among  the 
Mexicans  by  figures  painted  on  fkins,  on  cotton 
cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  or  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  the  early  miflionaries,  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning,  and  ftruck  with  their 
uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be  deilroyed, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  converlion  of  the  In- 
dians. In  obedience  to  an  edi6l  ifTued  by  Juan 
de  Zummaraga,  a  Francifcan  monk,  the  firft 
biftiop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  an- 
cient Mexican  ftory  as  could  be  colleded  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  confcquence  of 
this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firlt  vilited 
New  Spain  (which  their  fucccfTors  foon  began 
to  lament),  whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events 
fuch  rude  monuments  contained  was  almoft  en- 
tirely loft,  and  no  information  remained  con- 
cerning the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the 
empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or 
from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical  paintings 
that  efcaped  the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zum- 
maraga **.  From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  memory  of  paft  tranfadtions 
can  neither  be  long  preferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted 
with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican 
paintings,  which  arc  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as 
annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of 
ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidft  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  former,   and   the  obfcurity  of  the 

<^   Acofta,  lib  vi.  €.  7.     Torquem.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  lib.  Hi. 
c-  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

li  3  latter. 
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latter,  we  muft  glean  what  intelligence  can  be 
collected  from  the  fcanty  materials  fcattered  in 
the  Spanifh  writers  *. 

According 

*  In  the  firft  edition,  I  obfcrvcd  thatlnconfequcnceofthe 
deftrudion  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occafioncd  by 
the  zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they  might 
have  conveyed  was  entirely  loft.  Every  candid  reader  nnuft 
have  perceived  that  the  expreflion  was  inaccurate  j  as  in  a 
few  lines  afterwards  I  mention  fome  ancient  paintings  to  be  ftill 
extant.  M.  Clavigero,  not  faiisfied  with  laying  hold  of  this 
inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected  in  the  fubfecjuent  editions, 
labours  to  render  it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
quotes  the  remaining  part  of  the  fentencc.  He  reprehends 
with  great  afperity  the  account  which  I  gave  of  the  fcanty 
materials  for  writing  the  ancient  hiftoryof  Mexico*  Vol.  !• 
Account  of  writers,  p.  xxvi.  V.  II.  380.  My  words, 
however,  are  almolt  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Torqucmada, 
who  feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any  Spanifh  author  whofc 
works  I  have  feen.  Lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  M.  Clavigero  himfelf 
gives  a  defcription  of  the  deftrudtion  of  ancient  paintings  in 
almoft  the  fame  terms  I  have  ufed  ;  and  mentions,  as  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  of  there  being  fo  fmall  a  number  of  ancient 
paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives  have  become 
fo  folicitous  to  preferve  and  conceal  them,  that  it  is  **  difficult, 
<*  if  not  impoihWe,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them.'* 
V©1.  I.  407.  II.  194.  No  point  can  be  more  afcertained 
than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  hiftorical  paintings  have  been 
preferved.  Though  feveral  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries 
into  the  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empire,  no  engravings 
from  Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  thofe  by  Purchas,  GemeUiCarreri,and  Lorenzana. 
It  affords  me  fome  fatisfadion,  that  in  the  courfe  of  my  rc- 
fearches,  I  have  difcovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings which  were  unknown  to  former  inquirers.  The  cut 
which  I  publifhed  is  an  exad  copy  of  the  original,  and  gives 
no  high  idea  of  the  progiefs  which  the  Mexicans  had  nnadc 
in  the  art  of  painting.  1  cinnot  conje^Slure  what  could  in- 
duce M.  Clavi^'ero  to  exprefs  fome  diilatisfadion  with  me  for 
having  publifhed  it  without  the  fame  colour    it  has  in  the 

original 
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■  According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Their  country,  as  they  relate,  was  originally 
pofTefTed,  rather  than  peopled,  by  fmall  indepen- 
dent tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life  and  manners 
refembled  thofe  of  the  rudeft  favagcs  which  we 
have  defcribed.  But  about  a  period  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
Chrillian  asra,  feveral  tribes  moved  in  fucceflivc 
migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards  the 
north  and  north-weft,  and  fettled  in  different 
provinces  o^  Anahuacy  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  original 
inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of 
focial  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a 
people  more  polifhed  than  any  of  the  former, 
advanced  from   the   border  of  the  Californian 


original  painting,  p.  xxix.  He  might  have  recollected,  that 
neither  Farchas,  nor  Gemelli  Carieri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thought 
it  necelTary  to  colour  the  prints  which  they  have  publiflied, 
and  they  have  never  been  cenfured  on  that  account.  He  may 
xt^  afTuied,  that  though  the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the 
Imperial  Library  are  remarlcably  bright,  they  are  laid  on 
without  art,  and  without  <*  any  of  that  regard  to  light  and 
<<  fhade,  or  the  rules  of  perfpedive,"  which  M.  Clavigero 
requires.  V.  11.  378.  If  the  public  exprefs  any  defire  to 
have  the  fev.n  paintings  ftill  in  my  poiTelTioa  engraved,  1  a'li 
ready  to  communicue  them.  The  print  publiihed  by  Ge- 
melli Carreri,  of  the  f'Ute  of  the  ancient  "Mexicans  when 
they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built  rhe  capi- 
tal of  their  empire,  Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481,  is  the  mjft 
finifhed  monument  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and 
yet  a  very  flight  infpedlion  of  it  will  fa:i:fy  every  one,  that 
the  annals  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  manner  muft  be  very 
meagre  and  imperfect. 

gulf. 
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gulf,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  plains  adjacent 
to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 
After  refiding  there  about  iifty  years,  they 
founded  a  town,  fince  dillingiifhed  by  the  name 
of  Mexico,  which  from  humble  beginnings  foon 
grew  to  be  the  mod  confiderable  city  in  the  New 
World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after  they  were 
eftabliihed  in  their  new  pofTeflions,  continued, 
like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted 
with  regal  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace, 
and  conduced  in  war,  by  fuch  as  were  entitled 
to  pre-eminence  by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour. 
But  among  them,  as  in  other  ftates  whofe 
power  and  territories  become  extenfive,  the  fu- 
preme  authority  centered  at  laft  in  a  fingle  per- 
fon  ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  in- 
vaded the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth 
monarch  in  order  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican 
fceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  elec- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire. 
According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  fhort. 
From  the  iirft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  m.ore  than  three  hundred 
years.  From  the  ellablifhment  of  monarchical 
government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
year?>  according  to  one  account  *,  or  a  hundred 
and  ninety-feven,  according  to  another  compu- 
tation <■,  had  elapfed  If,  on  one  hand,  we 
fuppofe  the  Mexican  flate  to  have  been  of  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  fubfifled  during  fuch  a 
length  of  time   as   the    Spanifh  accounts  of  its 


«  Acoft.  Hifl-.  lib.  vij.   c.  8,  &c. 
f  Purchas,  Pilgr.  iii   p.  io6S,  Ac, 
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civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude, 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive   how,  among  a  people 
who  poflefTed   the  art  of  recording  events    by 
pidlares,    and   who   confidered  it  as  an  efFential 
part  of  their  national  education,   to  teach  their 
children   to   repeat  the   hiftorical    fongs   which 
celebrated    the    exploits   of    their    anceilors  <?, 
the  knowledge  of  paft  tranfadlions  fhould  be  fo 
{lender  and  limited.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  their  own  fyftem  with  refpedl  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  their  nation,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to 
account  either  for  that  improved  ftate  of  fociety, 
or  for   the  cxtenfive  dominion  to   which  their 
empire  had  attained,   when    firfl  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards.     The  infancy  of  nations  is  fo  long, 
and,  even  when  every  circumftance  is  favourable 
to  their  progrefs,  they  advance  fo  flowly  towards 
any  maturity  of  ftrength  or  policy,    that   the 
recent  origin    of  the   Mexicans  feems  to  be  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration,  in  the 
fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been   given  of 
their  government  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that 
hiftory  decides  with  regard  to  the  ftate  or  cha- 
radler  of  nations.       It   produces   fadls   as   the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ventures 
to  pronounce.     In   colleding  thofe   which  muft 
regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  fome 
occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  conftderable  pro- 
grefs in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
others  which  fecm  to  indicate  that  it  had  ad- 
vanced but  little  beyond  the  favage  tribes  around 
it.     Both  {ha41  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  that,  from   comparing   them,     he  may 

«  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  ii.    c.  18. 

deteiraine 
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determine  on  which  fide  the   evidence  prepon- 
derates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private 
property  v^^as  perfeftly  underftood,and  eflahlifhed 
in  its  full  extent.   Among  feveral  favage  tribes,  we 
have  feen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate 
and  exclufive  pofTeiTion  of  any  objed  was  hardly 
known  ;  and  that  among  all,  it  was  extremely 
limited  and  ill-defined.     But  in  Mexico,  where 
agriculture  and  induftry  had  made  fome  progrefs, 
the  diftindlion  between  property  in    land    and 
property  in  goods  had  taken  place.     Both  might 
be  transferred  from  one   pcrfon   to  another  by 
fale  or  barter  ;    both  might  defcend  by  inherit- 
ance.    Every  perfon  who  could  be  denominated 
a  freeman  had  property  in  land.       This,   how* 
ever,  they  held  by  various  tenures.      Some  pof- 
fefled  it  in  full  right,  and  it  defcended  to  their 
heirs.     The  title  of  others  to  their  lands   was 
derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which   they 
enjoyed  ;  and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they 
loll  pofTeflion  of  the  former.     Both  thefe  modes 
of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and   pe- 
culiar to    citi:iens   of   the    highell  clafs.     The 
tenure,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
held  their  property,  was  very  different.     In  every 
diftrift  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  meafured 
out   in  proportion  to   the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the 
whole  ;   its  produce  was  depofited  in  a  common 
ftorehoufe,   and  divided  among  them  according 
to    their  refpedive  exigencies.      The  members 
of  the  Calpullee,  or  afloieiations,  could  not  alienate 
their  (hare  of  the  common  eftate  ;  it  was  an  indi- 
vifible,  permanent  property,  deilined  for  the  fup- 

port 
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port  of  their  families  **.  In  confequence  of  this 
dlltributiori  of  the  territory  of  the  ftate,  every 
man  had  an  interell  in  its  welfare,  and  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  the  individual  was  connedled  with  the 
public  fecurity. 

Another  ftriking  circumftance,  which  dlftln- 
guilhes  the  Mexican  empire  from  thofe  nations 
m   America  we  have  already  dcfcribed,  is  the 
number  and  greatnefs  of  its  cities.     While  fo- 
clety  continues  in  a   rude  ftate,    the    wants  of 
men  are  fo  few,   and  they  ftand  fo  little  in  need 
of  mutual  aflillance,  that  their  inducements  to 
crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble.     Their  in- 
dullry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  imperfed,    that  it 
cannot    fecure   fubfiftence   for  any   confiderablc 
number  of  families  fettled  In  one  fpot.     They 
live  dlfperfed,  at  this  period,  from  choice  as  well 
as  from  necelfity,  or  at  the  utmoft  afTemble   in 
fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
fupplies  them  with  food,   or  on  the  border  of 
fome  plain  left  open   by  nature,  or  cleared  by 
their  ovvn  labour.     The  Spaniards,   accuflomed 
to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  favagc 
tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted, 
were  ailonifhcd,  on  entering  New  Spain,  to  find 
the  natives  refidingr  in  towns  of  fuch  extent .  as 
refembled  thofe  of  Europe.      In   the   tirft   fer- 
vour of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zem- 
poalla,  though  a  town   only  of  the  fecond  or 
third  fi/e,  to  the  cities  of  grcateil  note  in   their 
own  country.     When,  afterwards,  they  vifiiedia 
fucceflion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amazement  increafed  f^* 

**  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.      Tor^ueja.  Mon.  Ind* 
lib.  xiv.  c.  7*     CoriU>  MS* 
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much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their 
magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on  what 
is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leifure  for 
obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that  leads  to  deceive, 
conjedural  eftimates  of  the  number  of  people  in 
cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and  ufually  much  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  not  furprifing,  then,  that 
Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  accuftomtd  to 
fuch  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to 
magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  tlieir 
own  difcoveries  and  conquells,  fhould  have  been 
betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raifed 
their  dcfcriptions  confiderably  above  truth.  For 
this  reafon,  fome  confiderable  abatement  ought 
to  be  uiade  from  their  calculations  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may 
fix  the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done ;  but  ftill  they  will  appear 
to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequence,  as  are  not  to 
be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made 
fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  focial 
life  *.  From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  fup- 
pofe  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to 
have  contained  fewer  than  fixty  thoufand  in- 
habitants. 

The  feparation  of  profeflions  among  the 
Mexicans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lef$ 
remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety, 
are  fo  few  and  fo  fimple,  that  each  man  is  fuffi- 
ciently  mailer  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  de- 
mand of  his  own  limited  defires.  The  favage 
can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his 
hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  caUing  in 
the  aid  of  any  hand  more  fl<:ilful  than  his  own, 

*  SeeNoT£  CXLV, 
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Time  muft  have  augmented  the  wants  of  men, 
and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  produc- 
tions of  art  became  fo  complicated  in  their 
ftru^lure,  or  fo  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a 
particular  courfe  of  education  was  requifite  to* 
wards  forming  the  artificer  to  expertncfs  in  con- 
trivance and  workmanfhip.  In  proportion  as 
refinement  fpreads,  the  dillindlion  of  profefiions 
increafes,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  nu- 
merous and  minute  fubdivifions.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  this  feparation  of  the  arts  neceffary 
in  life  had  taken  place  to  a  confiderable  extent. 
The  fun(5lions  of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the 
goldfmith,  the  painter,  and  of  feveral  other 
crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different  perfons. 
Each  was  regularly  inllrudled  in  his  calling. 
To  it  alone  his  induftry  was  confined  ;  and,  by 
alfiduous  application  to  one  objedt,  together  with 
tiie  perfevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans, 
their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 
and  perfedlion  in  work,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expedled  from  the  rude  tools  which 
they  employed.  Their  various  produdlions  were 
brought  into  commerce  ;  and  by  the  exchange 
of  them  in  the  Hated  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  fupplied  '^,  in 
fuch  orderly  intercourfe  as  charadlerizes  an  im« 
proved  Hate  of  fociety,  but  their  induftry  was 
daily  rendered  perfevering  and  inventive. 

The  diftindlion  of  ranks  eftablifhed  in  the 
Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumftance  that 
merits  attention.     In  furveying  the  favage  tribes 

^  Cortes,  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  239,  &c.  Gom.  Cron. 
c.  79.  Torqucm.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34..  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.-vii. 
c.  15,  &c. 
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of  America,  we  obferved  that  coiifcioiirnefs  of* 
equality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination,  arc 
fentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil 
life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  fupcrior 
is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it 
is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the 
idea  of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  re- 
fulting  from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown. 
Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  only 
by  perfonal  merit  and  accomplifhments  that 
diflindion  can  be  acquired.  The  form  of  fociety 
was  very  different  among  the  Mexicans.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  mofl  humih*- 
ating  flate.  A  conliderable  number,  known  by 
the  name  of  Mayeques,  nearly  refembling  in  con- 
dition thofe  pcafants  v/ho,  under  various  de- 
nominations, were  confidered,  during  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  inilruments  of 
labour  attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  could 
not  change  their  place  of  rehdence  without 
permiflion  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  de- 
pended. They  were  conveyed,  together  with 
the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled,  from  one 
proprietor  to  another  ;  and  were  bound  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  to  perform  feveral  kinds 
of  fervile  work  ^  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
lowefl  form  of  fubje6lion,  that  of  domeftic  fer- 
vitude,  and  felt  the  utmofl  rigour  of  that 
wretched  flate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be 
fo  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little 
value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of  thefe  flaves 
was  not  fubje6led  to  any  punifhmcnt "'.  Even 
thofe  confidered    as  freemen    were    treated   by 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Corlta,  MS, 
*^  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib,  iv.  c.  7, 
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their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
fpecies.  The  nobles,  poflefTed  of  ample  terri- 
tories, were  divided  into  various  clafTes,  to 
each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged. 
Some  of  thefe  titles,  like  their  lands,  defcended 
from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual  fuccellion. 
Others  were  annexed  to  particular  oflices,  or 
conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal  dif- 
tindlion  ".  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  en- 
joyed extenfive  power,  and  fupreme  dignity. 
Thus  the  diftindlion  of  ranks  was  completely 
eftablifhed,  in  a  line  of  regular  fubordination, 
reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweil  member 
of  the  community.  Each  of  thefe  knew  what 
he  could  claim,  and  what  he  owed.  The  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of 
the  fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a 
form  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  accolled 
them  with  the  moll  fubmiffive  reverence.  In 
the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  they  durft  not 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in 
the  face  ^.  The  nobles  themfelves,  when  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  their  fovereign,  entered 
bare-footed,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his 
flaves,  paid  liim  homage  approaching  to  ador- 
ation. This  refped  due  from  inferiors  to  thofe 
above  them  in  rank,  was  prefcribed  with  fuch 
ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  w^ith 
the  language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom. 
The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expreflions  of 
reverence  and  courtefy.  The  ftyle  and  appella- 
tions, ufed  in  the  intercourfe  between  equals, 
would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of 

"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.   c.  14. 
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one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he  accofled  a  perfon 
in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infuh  P.  It 
is  only  in  focieties,  which  time  and  the  inllitution 
of  regular  government  have  moulded  into  form, 
that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly  arrangement  of  men 
into  different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice  attention  paid 
to  their  various  rights. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized 
and  bended  to  fubordination,  was  prepared   for 
fubmitting  to  monarchical  government.     But  the 
defcriptions  of  their   policy   and  laws,    by  the 
Spaniards  who  overturned  them,  are  fo  inaccu- 
rate and  contradidlory,   that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
lineate the  form  of  their  conftitution  with  any 
precifion.      Sometimes   they  reprefcnt  the  mo- 
iiarchs  of  Mexico  as  abfolutc,  deciding  accord- 
ing to  their  pleafure,  with  refpeft  to  every  oper- 
ation of  the  ftate.     On  other  occafions,   we  dif- 
cover  the  traces  of  eftablifhed  cuftoms  and  laws, 
framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the    power  of 
the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be  oppofed  as 
barriers   againft  its  encroachments.       This  ap- 
pearance of  inconfiftency  has  arifen  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the 
Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition  fubverted 
the  original  fyftem  of  government,   and  intro- 
duced a  pure  defpotifm.      He  difregarded  the 
ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges   held  mofl 
facred,  and  reduced  his  fubjedls  of  every  order 
to  the  level  of  flaves  ^     The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of 
the  firft  rank,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  with  fuch 
reludance,  that,  from  impatience  to  fhake  it  off, 

P  See  Note  CXLVJ.  r  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.   j 

c,  14.     Tor^uem.  lib.  ii.  c.  69, 
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and   hope  of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of 
them    courted   the    protedlion    of  Cortes,     and 
joined  a  foreign   power  againfl   their   domeilic 
oppreflbr  ^.     It  is   not  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Montezuma,   but  under    the    government  of 
his  predecefTors,   that  we  can  difcover  what  was 
the  original  form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy. 
From  the  foundation   of    the   monarchy  to  the 
elecflion  of  Montezuma,  it  feems  to  have  fub- 
fifted  with  little  variation.     That  body  of  citi- 
zens, which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  moil  refpedable 
order  in  the  ftate.     Tliey  were  of  various  ranks, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  and  their  honours 
were  acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  different  man- 
ners.    Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accuftomed  to  examine 
with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the 
Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this    order,    each  of 
whom  had  in  his  territories   about  an   hundred 
thoufand  people,  and  fubordinate  to  thefe,  there 
were  about  three  thoufand  nobles  of   a  lower 
clafs '.     The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs 
of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly  inferior  in 
extent    to    thofe   of    the  Mexican    monarch". 
Each  of  thefe  pofTefled  complete  territorial  jurif- 
di6lion,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own  vaffals. 
But  all  followed  the  ftandard  of  Mexico  in  war, 
ferving  w^ith  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
their  domain,  and  moft  of  them  paid  tribute  to 
its  monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord. 

"  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  10,11.      Torquem.  lib.  iv» 
c.  49.  '  Herrera,  dec.  2.   lib.  viii.  c.  I2t  "  Tor- 

quera.  lib.  i1,  c.  57.     Corita,  MS. 
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In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican 
conftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its 
moft  rigid  form,  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern 
its  three  diftinguifhing  charaderillics,  a  nobility 
poffefling  almoft  independent  authority,  a  people 
depreffed  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  fubjedion,  and 
a  king  entruiled  with  the  executive  power  of 
the  ftate.  Its  fpirit  and  principles  feem  to  have 
operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  ancient.  Thejurifdidion  of  the  crown 
was  extremely  limited.  All  real  and  effedtive 
authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in 
their  own  hands,  and  the  fliadow  of  it  only  left 
to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excefs  of  their  own 
rights,  they  guarded  with  the  moft  vigilant 
anxiety  againft  the  encroachmentu  of  their  fove- 
reigns.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
it  was  provided  that  the  king  (hould  not  deter- 
mine concerning  any  point  of  general  import- 
ance, without  the  approbation  ot  a  council  com- 
pofed  of  the  prime  nobility'^.  Unlefs  he  ob- 
tained their  confent  he  could  not  engage  the 
nation  in  war,  nor  could  he  difpofe  of  the  moft 
confiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  at 
pleafure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  certain  purpofes 
from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the 
regal  authority  alone  /.  In  order  to  fecure  full 
cfFedl  to  thofe  conftitutional  reftraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to 
defcend  by  inheritance,  but  difpofed  of  it  by 
cleAion.^  The  right  of  eledlion  feems  to  have 
been  originally  vefted  in  the  whole  body  of  no- 

"^  Herrera,   dec.  3.  lib,  ii.    c.  19.       Id.    dec    3.   lib.  iv. 
c.  16.     Corita,  MS.  y  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17^ 
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bility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  fix 
dedors,  of  whom  the  Chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tacuba  were  always  two.  From  refped  for  the 
family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice  fell  gene- 
rally upon  fome  perfon  fprung  from  it.  But  as 
the  adivity  and  valour  of  their  prince  were  of 
greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually  engaged 
m  war,  than  a  flridl  adlierence  to  the  order  of 
birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or  of  diftinguifhed 
merit  were  often  preferred  to  thofe  who  were 
nearer  the  throne  in  diredl  defcent  ^.  To  this 
maxim  in  their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appcai-  to 
be  indebted  for  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  able  and 
warlike  princes,  as  raifed  their  empire  in  a  fhort 
period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power 
which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurifdi6lion  of  the  Mexican  mo- 
narchs continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  exercifed  with  little  oftentation.  But 
as  their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the 
fplendour  of  their  government  augmented.  It 
was  in  this  laft  Hate  that  the  Spaniards  beheld 
it ;  and  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  Monte- 
zuma's court,  they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  adn\iration.  The  num- 
ber of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  filence, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  ferved  him  ; 
the  extent  of  his  royal  manfion,  the  variety  of 
its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers,  and 
the  oilentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was 
difplayed,  whenever  he  permitted  his  fubjedls 
to  behold  him,   feem  to    refemble  the    magniti- 

^  Acofta,  lib.  vl.  c.  24.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  ii.  c.  13, 
Corita,  MS. 
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cence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Afia,  rather 
than  the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  Hates  in  the 
New  World, 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power  ;  they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con- 
ducted the  internal  adminiftration  and  police  of 
their  dominions.  Complete  jurifdidlion,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate 
vafTals,  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
founded  their  decifions  with  refpedl  to  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property  and  the  punifhmcnt  of 
crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftered  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  liighly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fupport 
of  government  was  not  lefs  fagacious.  Taxes 
were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifitions  of 
indultry,  and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind 
expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  markets.  Thefe 
duties  were  confiderable,  but  not  arbitrary  or 
unequal.  They  were  impofed  according  to 
eftablifhed  rules,  and  each  knew  what  (hare  of 
the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the 
ufe  of  money  was  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were 
paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the 
empire,  but  every  fpecies  of  manufadurc, 
and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  col- 
leded  in  the  public  ilore-houfes.     From  thofe 

the 
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the  emperor  fupplied  his  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants in  peace,  and  his  armies  during  war, 
with  food,  with  clothes,  and  ornaments.  People 
of  inferior  condition,  neither  pofTefling  land  nor 
engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  various  fervices.  By  their  ftated 
labour  the  crown-lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houfes 
belonging  to  the  emperor  were  built  and  kept 
in  repair  ^. 

The  improved  Hate  of  government  among  the 
Mexicans  is  confpicuous,  not  only  in  points  effen- 
tial  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety,  but 
in  feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequence 
with  refpedl  to  police.  The  inftitution  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers, 
ilationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelli- 
gence from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into 
any  kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The 
llrudlure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with  arti- 
ficial dykes,  and  caufeways  of  great  length, 
which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it  from  different 
quarters,  eredled  in  the  water,  with  no  lefs  in- 
genuity than  labour,  feems  to  be  an  idea  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized 
people.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied 
to  the  ftru6lure  of  the  aqueduds,  or  conduits, 
by  which  they  conveyed  a  ftream  of  frefh  water, 
from  a  confiderable  didance,  into  the  city,  along 
one  of  the  caufeways  ^.  The  appointment  of  a 
number  of  perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets,  to  h'ght 
them  by  fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16, 17* 
See  NoT£  CXLVII.  *>  See  Note    tXLVill. 
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patrole  as  watchmen  during  the  niglit  ^,  dif- 
covers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even  poh'rtied 
nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts, 
is  confidered  as  the  moll  decifive  proof  of  their 
fuperior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early 
SpaniHi  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rapture,  and 
maintain,  that  the  moll  celebrated  European  ar- 
tills  could  not  furpafs  or  even  equal  them  in  inge- 
nuity and  neatnefs  of  workmanlhip.  They  repre- 
fented  men,  animals,  and  other  objedls,  by  fuch 
a  difpofition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is 
faid  to  have  produced  all  the  effc^ls  of  light  and 
(hade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  with  truth 
and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver 
have  been  defcribed  to  be  of  a  fabriq  no  lefs 
curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general 
defcriptions,  concerning  the  Hate  of  arts  among 
nations  imperfedlly  polifhed,  we  are  extremely 
ready  to  err.  In  examining  the  works  of  peo- 
ple whofe  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  our  own,  we  view  them  with  a 
critical,  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas, 
when  confcious  of  our  own  fuperiority,  we  fur- 
vey  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude,  we 
are  ailonifhed  at  works  executed  by  them  under 
fuch  manifefl  difadvantager.,  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as 
produ6lions  more  finifhed  than  they  really  are. 
To  the  influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fup- 
pofmg  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute 
the  exaggeration  of  fome  Spaniih  authors,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  viii.  c.  4.     Torriblo,  MS. 

It 
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It  IS   not   from  thofe   defcriptionSj  but   from 
confidering  fiich  fpecimens  of  their  arts   as  are 
illll  preferved,   that  we  mull  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of    merit.     As   the  (hip   in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  moil  curious  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mexican  artifans,  which    were 
colleftedby  the  Spaniards  when  they  firil  pillaged 
the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corfair  *^y  the 
remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  Peruvians.     Whether   any  of  their 
works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting, 
be  ilill  extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned ;  but 
many  of  their  ornaments  in   gold  and  filver,  as 
well   as  various    utenfils    employed  in    common 
life,  are  depofited  in  the  magnilicent  cabinet  of 
natural  and  artificial  produdlions,  lately  opened 
by  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  I  am   informed  by 
perfons   on    whofe  judgment   and   tafle   I    can 
rely,  that  thefe  boafted  efforts  of  their  art  are 
uncouth  reprefentations  of  common  objedls,  or 
very  coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  other 
forms,  deilitute  of  grace  and  propriety  *^.     Th;: 
juflnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is   confirmed  by 
infpedling  the  wooden  prints  and  copper-plates 
of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  publifhed  by 
various  authors.     In   them  every  figure  of  men, 
of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  repre- 
fentation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude 
and  awkward  *.      The  hardeft  Egyptian  flyle, 

Hiff 

^  Rclac.  de  Cort.  Ramuf.  lii.  294,  F. 

-  See  Note  CXLIX. 

*  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  fpirit  and  ftile  in  which  M.  Clavl- 
gcro  makes  liis  Ihiftures  upon  my  Hiftory  of  America,  I  fhall 
publifli  his  remarks  upon  this  paffage :    "  Thus  far  Robert- 

"  ion  5 
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{lifF  and  imperfedl  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  fcrawls  of  children  delineate  objeds  almofl 
as  accurately. 

But 


««  foil ;  to  whom  we  anfwer,  firft,  That  there  is  no  reafon  to 
<«  believe    that    thole    rude    works    were   really    Mexican  j 
*<  fecondly,  That  neither  do  we  know  *vhcthcr  thole  pcrfons 
*«  in  whofe  judgment  he  confides,   may  be  pcrfons   fit   to 
«  merit  our  faith,   becaufe  we  have  oblervcd  that  Robcrtfon 
«'  trufts   frequently  to   the   teftimony   of    Gage,    Correal, 
«<  Ibagnez,   and  other  fuch  authors,  who  arc  entirely   un- 
•«  deferving  of  credit.— Thirdly,  It  is  more   probable   that 
*«  the  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  thofe  intelligent  judges 
<«  to  be  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican."    V.  II.  391. 
— When    an    author,   not   entirely  deftitutc  of  integrity  or 
ilifcernment,  and   who  has   fome  folicitude  about   his  own 
charader,  afferts  that  he  received  his  information  concerning 
any  particular  point  from  perfons  **  on  whofe  judgment  and 
*'  tafte  he  can  rely  ;"  a  very  ilender  degree  of  candour,  one 
ihould   think,   might   induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  he 
does  not  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  the  public    by  an  appeal 
to  teftimony  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.     My  information 
concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art  depofited  in  the  King 
of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham, 
ambaffador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  London  to  that 
of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,    chaplain 
to  the  embaffy  ;    and  it  was  upon  their  authority  that  I  pro- 
nounced the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned   in  the  note,   to  be 
of  Oriental  fabric.     -As  they  were  both  at  Madrid    in   their 
public  character  when   the  firft  edition  of  the   Hiftory  of 
America  was  publiflied,  I  thought  it  improper  at  that  time 
to  mention  their  names.     Did  their  decifion    concerning    a 
matter  of  tafte,  or  their  teftimony  concerning  a  point  of  fa^, 
fiand  in  need  of  confirmation,  1  might  produce  the  evidence 
of  an  intelligent  traveller,   who,  in   defcribing    the    royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  contains  *<  fpecimens 
*<  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  utenfils,  vafes,   &c.  in  earthcn- 
<*  ware,    wretched  both  in  tafte  and  execution."     Dillon's 
Travels  through  Spain,  p,  77,      As  Gage  compofed  his 

Survey 
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But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may 
be  ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art, 
a  very  different  flation  belongs  to  them,  when 
confidered  as  the  records  of  their  country  as  hif- 
torical  monuments  of  its  policy  and  tranfadlions ; 
and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interefting  ob- 
jefts  of  attention.  The  nobleft  and  moft  beneficial 
invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firil  effays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fpecies,  were  very  rude,  and 
it  advanced  towards  perfedlion  ilowly,  and  by  a 
gradual  progrefiion.  When  the  warrior,  eager 
for  fame,  wifhed  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge  of 
his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages ;  when  the  grati- 
tude of  a  people  to  their  fovereign  prompted  them 
to  hand  down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds 
to  pofterity ;  the  firft  method  of  accomplifhing 
this,  which  feems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to 
delineate,  in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  figures 
repiefenting  the  adlion  of  which  they  were  foli- 


Sur-vcy  of  Netv  Spain  with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a  new 
convert,  I  have  paid  little  regard  to  his  teftimony  with  refpedl 
to  points  lelating  to  religion.  But  as  he  refided  in  feveral 
provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  travellers  feldom  vifit,  and 
as  he  feems  to  have  obferved  their  manners  and  laws  with 
an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed  myfelf  of  his  information 
with  refped  to  matters  where  religious  opinion  could  have 
little  influence.  Correal  I  have  feldom  quoted,  and  never 
relied  upon  his  evidence  alone.  The  llation  in  which  Ibagnez 
v^as  employed  in  America,  as  well  as  the  credit  given  to 
his  veracity  by  printing  his  Regno  Jefuitico  among  the 
large  colledlion  of  documents  publiftied  (as  I  believe  by  au- 
thority)  at  Madrid,  A.  D.  1767,  juftifics  me  for  appealing 
to  his  authority* 

VOL.  III.  D  citous 
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citous  to  preferve  the  memory.  Of  this>  which 
has  very  properly  been  called  piBure-wrUing  ^  we 
find  traces  among  fome  of  the  moll  favagc  tribes 
of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the 
field,  he  llrips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red 
paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  uncouth  figures 
which  reprefent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  at- 
tacked, the  fcalps  and  captives  which  he  brought 
home.  To  thofe  fimple  annals  he  trufts  for  re- 
nown, and  foothes  himfelf  with  hope  that  by  their 
means  he  (hall  receive  praife  from  the  warriors  of 
future  times  ?. 

Compared  with  thofe  awkward  effays  of  their 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans 
may  be  conlidered  as  works  of  compofition  and  de- 
fign.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with 
any  other  method  of  recording  tranfadlions,  than 
that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wifhed 
to  reprefent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  com- 
plex feries  of  events  in  progrelTive  order,  and  de- 
fcribe,  by  a  proper  difpofition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  king's  reign  from  his  acceflion  to 
his  death  ;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  education 
from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  ma- 
turity ;  the  different  recompences  and  marks  of 
di(tin6lion  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  proportion 
to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some 
fingular  fpecimens  of  this  pidure-writing  have 
been  preferved,  which  are  juitly  confidered  as  the 
moil  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the 

^  Divine  Legat.  of  Mofes,  iii.  73. 

^  Sir  W.  Jolinfon  Philof.  Tranfaa.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  143. 
Mem.  delaHontan.  ii,  191.  Laiiuu,  Mceursde  Sauv.ii.  43. 

New 
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New  World.  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  was 
publifhed  by  Purclias  In  lixty-lix  plates.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  firft  containj  the 
hiflory  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  mo- 
narchs.  The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprcfenting 
what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal 
treafury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions, 
domellic,  pohtical,  and  military.  Another  fpeci- 
men  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publifhed  in 
thirty-two  plates,  by  the  prefent  archbifhop  of 
Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation 
of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  rtprefent, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  arts.  The  ftyle  of 
painting  in  all  thefe  is  the  fame.  They  reprefent 
thtngsy  not  words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the 
eye,  not  Ideas  to  the  underftandlng.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  mofl 
imperfedl  eflay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  towards 
difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The  defedls  in 
this  mode  of  recording  tranfadllons  muft  have  been 
early  felt.  To  paint  every  occurrence  was,  from 
its  nature,  a  very  tedious  operation ;  and  as  affairs 
became  more  complicated,  and  events  multiplied 
in  any  foclety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an 
enormous  bulk.  Befides  this,  no  objeds  could 
be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe  ;  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as 
pI(Elure-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  thefe, 
it  muft  have  been  a  very  imperfe6l  art.  The  ne- 
ceflity  of  improving  it  muft  have  rouzed  and  ftiarp- 
ened  invention;  and  the  human  mind  holding  the 
fame  courfe  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 
might  have  advanced  by  the  fame  fuccefiive  fteps, 
iirft,  from  an  adual  piAure  to  the  plain  hierogly- 
D2  phic; 
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phic;  next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol;  then  to  the 
arbitrary  charader  ;  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet 
of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of  expreffing  all 
the  various  combinations  of  found  employed  in 
fpeech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we,  ac- 
cordingly, perceive,  that  this  progrefs  was  begun 
among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  infpedion  of  the 
plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fimple  hieroglyphic, 
where  fome  principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the 
fubje6l  is  made  to  fland  for  the  whole.  In  the  an- 
nals of  their  kings,  publifhed  by  Purchas,  the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  reprefcnted 
in  the  fame  manner  by  a  rude  deHneation  of  a 
houfe ;  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular 
towns  which  fubmitted  to  their  viftorious  arm.^, 
peculiar  emblems,  fometimes  natural  obje^ls,  and 
lometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the 
tribute-  roll  pubhflied  by  the  archbilhop  of  To- 
ledo, the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of 
the  town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  em- 
ployed to  reprefent  it.  The  Mexicans  feetn  even 
to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond  this,  to- 
wards the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful 
hieroglyphic.  In  order  to  defcribe  a  monarch, 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms, 
they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  thofe  towns  which  he 
fubdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one  inilance,  the  no- 
tation of  numbers,  that  we  difcern  any  attempt  to 
exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or 
Jigns  of  cowventioriy  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of 
thefe,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings' 
refo-ns,    as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 

paid 
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paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of  a 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fniall  numbcrs>  the 
computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger 
rumbers  were  exprefled  by  a  pecuhar  mark,  and 
they  had  fuch  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers, 
from  twenty  to  eight  thoufaiid.  The  (hort  dura- 
tion of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from 
advancing  farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  con- 
duds  men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  ob- 
jects, to  the  fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Their  records,  notwithftanding  fome 
dawn  of  fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more 
perfe6l  ilyle,  can  be  confidercd  as  little  more  than 
a  fpecies  of  pidlure-writing,  fo  far  improved  as  to 
mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage  tribes  of 
America  ;  but  ftill  fo  defed^ive,  as  to  prove  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  iirft  ftage 
in  that  progrefs  which  muil  be  completed  before 
any  people  can  be  ranked  among  poHflied  na- 
tions **. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  confi« 
dered  as  a  more  decifive  evidence  of  their  progrefs 
in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  each  confiding  of  twenty  days, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  fixty.  But 
as  they  obferved  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to 
the  year.  Thefe,  which  were  properly  intercalary 
days,  they  termed  fuj)ernumerary  or  wq/Ie  ;  and  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was 
done,  and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them  ;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  pallime^. 
This  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  is  a 

*SeeNcTECL.         «  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  beftowed 
fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations,  to 
which  men  in  a  very  rude  Hate  never  turn  their 
thoughts  *• 

Such  are  the  moft  linking  particulars  in  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  v^rhich  ex- 
hibit them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably  refined. 
But  from  other  circumltances,  one  is  apt  to  fufpeft 
that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  inftitutions, 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  other  in- 
habitants of  America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexi- 
cans vi^ere  inceflantly  engaged  in  vrar,  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  hoftiHty  fcem 
to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding  ihe  blood 
of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  in- 
tent on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was  by  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  that  they  eltimated  the  glory  of 
victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ranfomed  or  fpared. 
All  were  facrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  ilefh 
devoured  with  the  fame  barbarous  joy  as  among 
the  fierceft  favages.  On  fome  occafions  it  rofe  to 
even  wilder  excefTes.  Their  principal  waniors 
covered  themfelves  with  the  fl<ins  of  the  unhappy 
vidims,  and  danced  about  the  (Ireets,  boalling 
of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  ene- 
mies ^     Even  in  their  civil  inilitutions  we  difco- 

*  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other 
particular  relating  to  their  chronology,  have  been  confiderably 
elucidated  by  M.  Clavigero,  Vol.  I.  2S8  ;  Vol.  II.  125,  &c. 
The  obfervations  and  theories  of  the  Mexicans  concerning 
thofe  fubjeds  difcover  a  greater  progrefs  in  fpeculative  fciencc 
than  we  find  among  any  people  in  the  New  World. 

f  Herrcra,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Gom,  Cron.  c.  2:7. 
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vcr  traces  of  that  barbarous   dlfpofition   which 
their  fyftem  of  war  infpired.     The  four  chief 
counfellors  of  the  empire  were  diilinguifhed   by 
titles,  which  could  have  been  aflumcd  only  by  a 
people  who  delighted  in  blood  8.     This  ferocity 
of  character  prevailed   among  all  the  nations  of 
New  Spain.      The  Tlafcalans,    the    people   of 
Mechoacany  and  other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the 
Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated 
their  prifoners  with  the  fame  cruelty.     In  pro- 
portion as  mankind  combine  in  focial  union,  and 
h've  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and  regular 
policy,  their  manners  foften,  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity arife,  and  the  rights  of  the  fpecies  come 
to  be  underftood.     The  fiercenefs  of  war  abates, 
and  even  while  engaged  in  hoftility,  men  remem- 
ber what  they  owe  one  to  another.     The  favage 
fights  to  deitroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.     The 
former  neither  pities  nor  fpares,  the  latter  has  ac- 
quired fenfibility  which   tempers  his  rage.     To 
this  fenfibih'ty  the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been 
perfedl  Itrangers,  and  among  them  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity, 
that  we  cannot  but  fufpe^l  their  degree  of  civil- 
ization to  have  been  very  imperfedl. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  than 
thofe  of  the  moll  favage  tribes.  On  the  death  of 
any  diilinguifhed  perfonage,  efpecially  of  the  Em^ 
peror,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were 
chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world, 
and  ihofe  unfortunate  vidlims  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  ^, 

«  See  Note  CLI. 

^   Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18,     Gom.  Cron.  c.  ao2. 
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Though  their  agriculture  was  more  cxtenfivc 
than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  truftcd  chiefly 
to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to  have  fup- 
plied  them  with  fuch  fubfillence  as  men  require 
when  engaged  in  efforts  of  a6live  induftry.     The 
Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  ftruck  with  any 
fuperiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people 
of  America  in  bodily  vigour.     Both,  according 
to  their  obfervation,  were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians. 
This  they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  but  not  to  give 
firmnefs  to  the  conllitution.   buch  a  remark  could 
hardly  have  been  made  with  refpedt  to  any  people 
furniftied  plentifully  with  the  necefl*aries  of  life. 
The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring 
fubfillence  for  his  fmall  body  of  foldiers,  who 
were  often  conftrained  to  live  on  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth,  feems  to  confirm  the 
remark  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican 
empire  ^. 

A  practice  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain 
appears  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican 
women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  feveral 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hufbands^.  This  precaution  againfl  a 
burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  necef- 
fary,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  among  favages, 
who,  from  the  hardfhips  of  their  condition,  and 

»  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  306,  A,  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.iv. 
c.  17*  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  i6. 

*  Gom,  Cron.  c.  208.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c,  16. 
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the  precarioufnefs  of  their  fubfiftence,  find  it  im- 
poffible  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be 
fiippofed  to  have  continued  among  a  people  who 
lived  at  eafe  and  in  abundance. 

The  vail  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 
has  been  confidered,  and  with  jultice,  as  the  moll 
dccifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  re- 
gular government  and  police,  is  one  of  thofe  fa6ls 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World  which  feems  to 
have  been  admitted  without  due  examination  or 
fufficient  evidence.     The  Spanifh  hiftorians,  in 
order  to  magnify  the  valour  of  their  countrymen, 
are  accuftomed   to   reprefent  the    dominion    of 
Montezuma  as  ftretching  over  all  the  provinces 
of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
Ocean.     But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous 
country  was  pofTefled  by  the  Otomlesy  a  fierce  un- 
civilized people,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  re- 
fidue  of  the  original  inhabitants.     The  provinces 
towards  the  north  and  weft  of  Mexico  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chichemecasy  and  other  tribes  of 
hunters.     None  of  thefe  recognized  the  Mexican 
monarch  as  their  fuperior.     Even  in  the  interior 
and  more  level  country,  there  were  feveral  cities 
and  provinces  which  had  never  fubmitted  to  the 
Mexican  yoke.     Tlafcala,   though  only  twenty- 
one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was 
an   independent  and   hoftile  republic.     Cholula, 
though   Hill  nearer,  had   been  fubjeded  only   a 
fhort  time  before  the  arrival  of  the   Spaniards. 
Tepeaca,   at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  from 
Mexico,  feems  to  have  been  a  feparate  Hate  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws^     Mechoacan,  the  fion- 

'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x«  c.  15.  21.    B.  DUz,  c.  130. 
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tier  of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of 
Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable  for 
its  implacable  enmity  to   the   Mexican  name"*. 
By  thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was 
circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the  high  I 
ideas   which  we   are  apt  to   form  of  it  from  tlie  j 
defcription  of  the  Spanifh  hillorians,  fhould  be  i 
confiderably  moderated.  I 

In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  feveral 
ftates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire, 
there  was  not  any  confiderable  intercourfe  be- 
tween its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior 
country  not  far  diftant  from  the  capital,  there 
feem  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication  of  one  diftridl  with  another ;  and 
when  the  Spaniards  iirft  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  its  feveral  provinces,  they  had  to  open  their 
way  through  forefts  and  marfhes".  Cortes,  in 
his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras 
in  1525,  met  with  obllrudions,  and  endured 
hardships,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  which  he 
muflhave  ftruggled  in  the  molt  unciviHzcd  regi- 
ons of  America.  In  fome  places  he  could  hardly 
force  a  paffage  through  impervious  woods,  and 
plains  overflowed  with  water.  In  others  he  found 
fo  Httle  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine.  Such 
fads  correfpond  ill  with  the  pompous  defcription 
which  the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  Mexican  police 
and  induftry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  pofTefled  by  the  Indian 
tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a 
trading  or  a  war  path,  as  they  arc  called  in  North 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.   lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
»  B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  c.  176, 

America, 
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America,  led  from  one  fettlement  to  another®, 
but  generally  there  appeared  no  fign  of  any  efta- 
bliflied  communication,  few  marks  of  induftry, 
and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

A  proof  of  this  imperfeftion  in  their  commer- 
cial intercourfe  no  lefs  ftriking,  is  their  want  of 
money,  or  fome  univerfal  llandard  by  which  to  efti- 
mate  the  value  of  commodities.  The  difcovery  of 
this  is  among  the  Heps  of  greatell  confequence  in 
the  progrefs  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made, 
all  their  tranfadlionsmuft  be  fo  awkward,  fo  ope- 
rofe,  and  fo  limited,  that  we  may  boldly  pronounce 
that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their 
career.  The  invention  of  fuch  a  commercial 
Itandard  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  and  rifes  fo  far  beyond  the  sera  of  authentic 
hillory,  as  to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  the  exill- 
cnce  of  fociety .  The  precious  metals  feem  to  have 
been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from 
their  permanent  value,  their  divifibihty,  and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve  as 
a  common  ftandard  than  any  other  fubftance  of 
which  nature  has  cfiven  us  the  command.  But  in 
the  New  World,  where  thefe  metals  abound  moft, 
this  ufe  of  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies 
of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfedlly  civi- 
lized, did  not  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their 
ignorance  of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to 
facilitate  that  exchange  of  commodities  which 
contributes  fo  much  towards  the  comfort  of  life, 
may  be  juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  in- 
fant Hate  of  their  policy.  But  even  in  the  New 
World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  fome  gene- 
°  Heircra,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  8, 
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ral  inftriiment  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and 
fome  efforts  were  made  towards  fiipplying  that 
defed.  The  Mexicans,  among  whom  the  num- 
ber and  greatnefs  of  their  cities  gave  rife  to  a 
more  extended  commerce  than  in  any  other  part 
of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common 
ftandard  of  value,  which  rendered  fmaller  tranf- 
adlions  much  more  eafy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  perfons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  were  of  fuch  univerfal  confumption, 
that,  in  their  ftated  markets,  thefe  were  willing- 
ly received  in  return  for  commodities  of  fmall 
price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  confidered  as  the 
inftrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what 
one  wifhed  to  difpofe  of  was  eflimated  by  the 
number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  cx- 
pedl  in  exchange  for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the 
utmoft  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced 
towards  the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fup- 
plying  the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it 
is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their 
barbarity,  this  expedient  for  fupplying  that  want 
fhould  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence 
no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progrefs  which  the 
Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and  civiliz- 
ation, beyond  the  favage  tribes  around  them. 

In  fuch  a  rude  ftate  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  cities,  extenfive  and  populous  as  they 
were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men 
juft  emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  refidence 
of  a  polifhed  people.  The  defcriptlon  of  Tlafcala 
nearly  refembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A 
number  of  low  llraggling  huts,  fcattered  about 

irregularly, 
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irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of  each  pro- 
prietor, built  with  turf  and  Itone,  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  re- 
ceived by  a  door,  fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
tered upright  P.     In  Mexico,  though,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the 
houfes   was  more  orderly,   the   ftrudlure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.     Nor  does  the  fa- 
bric of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices, 
appear  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praifes  beftowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanifh 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  ob  - 
fcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  moft  famous  in  New  Spain,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnificent  building, 
raifcd  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was 
by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fleps,  was  a 
folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form,  faced  partly 
with  ilone.  Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extended  ninety 
feet,  and  decreafmg  gradually  as  it  advanced  in 
height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about 
thirty  feet,   where  were  placed   a  fhrine  of  the 
deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  viftims  were 
facrificed  ^.      All  the  other  celebrated  temples  of 
New  Spain  exa£lly  refembled  that  of  Mexico  ''. 
Such  flrudlures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progrefs 
in  art  and  ingenuity  ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive 
that  a  form  more  rude  and  iimple  could  have  oc- 
curred to  a  nation  in  its  firll  efforts  towards  eredt- 
ing  any  great  work. 

Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difplayed,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Spanifli  hiilorians,  in  the 
houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the  princi- 

•*  FIcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c,  12, 

^  Herrera,  dec.  a,  lib.  vii.  c.  17*  »"  Scc  Note  CLII. 
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pal  nobility.  There,  fome  elegance  of  defign 
was  villble,  and  a  commodious  arrangement  of 
the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But  if  build- 
ings correfponding  to  fuch  defcriptions  had  ever 
exifted  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is  probable  that 
fome  remains  of  them  would  ftill  be  vifible. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  conduced  the 
fiege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  eafily  account 
for  the  total  deftrudlion  of  whatever  had  any  ap- 
pearance of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as 
only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  it  feems  altogether 
incredible  that  in  a  period  fo  fhort,  every  vellige 
of  this  boalled  elegance  and  grandeur  fhould  have 
difappeared  ;  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  which  did  not  fuffer  by  the  de- 
flru^tive  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there  are  any 
ruins,  which  can  be  confidered  as  monuments  of 
their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudefl  Indians,  thtre 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than 
common  dwelling-houfes.  Such  as  are  deftlned 
for  holding,  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which 
all  affemble  on  occafions  of  public  feftivity,  may 
be  called  ilately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the 
reft.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  diftin^lion  of 
ranks  was  eftabliflied,  and  property  was  unequally 
divided,  the  number  of  diftinguifhed  ftrudlures  in 
iheir  towns  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to 
have  been  either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to 
merit  the  pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spaiiifh 
authors  employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built 
on  a  larger  fcale,  they  were  ereded  with  the  fame 

flight 
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flight  materials  which  the  Indians  employed  in 
their  common  buildings  %  and  Time,  in  a  fpace 
much  Itfs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may 
have  fwtpt  away  all  remains  of  them  ^ 

From  this  enumeration  of  fa6ls>  it  feems,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety 
in  Mexico  was  conf.derably  advanced  beyond  that 
of  the  favage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated. 
But  it   is  no  lefs  manifeft,  that  with  refpedl  to 
many  particulars,   the  Spanifh  accounts  of  their 
progrefs  appear  to  be  highly  embellifhed.  There 
is  not  a  more  frequent  or  a  more  fertile  fource  of 
deception  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
favage  nations,  or  of  fuch  as  are  imperfedlly  ci- 
vilized, than  that  of  applying  to  them  the  names 
and  phrafes  appropriated  to  the  inilitutions  and 
refinements  of  polifhed  life.     When  the  leader  of 
a  fmall  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  community, 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or  emperor, 
the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive  no  other 
name  but  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  mufi:  be  called  his  court. 
Under  fuch   appellations  they   acquire,    in  our 
ellimation,  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.     The  illufion  fpreads,   and 
giving  a   falfe   colour  to  every  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  imagination  is  fo  much  carried  away 
with  the  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
difcern  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firil  touched  on   the  Mexican  coaft, 
were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  at- 
tainments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they 
were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they 

•  Sec  Note  CLIII.  ^  See  Not  e  CUV. 
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had  at  length  difcovered  a  civih'zcd  people  in  the 
New  World.  This  comparifon  between  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neigh- 
bours, they  appear  to  have  kept  conllantly  in 
view,  and  obferving  with  admiration  many  things 
which  marked  the  pre-em.inence  of  the  former, 
they  employ  in  defcribing  their  imperfed  policy 
and  infant  arts,  fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to 
the  inilitutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  im- 
provement. Both  thefe  circumllances  concur  in 
detrading  from  the  credit  due  to  the  defcriptions 
of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanifti  writers. 
By  drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe  of 
people  fo  much  lefs  civihzed,  they  raifed  their 
own  ideas  too  high.  By  theii  mode  of  defcrib- 
ing them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  lefs 
exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have  adopt- 
ed the  ilyle  of  the  original  hiilorians,  and  im- 
proved upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De 
Solis  ddineates  the  charader,  and  defcribes  the 
adions  of  Montezuma,  the  fplendor  of  his  court, 
the  laws  and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame 
that  he  mufl:  have  e^mployed  in  exhibiting  to  view 
the  monarch  and  inllitutions  of  an  highly  po- 
lifhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  the  Spanifh  writers  has  added 
fome  embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions,  this  will 
not  juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory  tone 
with  which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws, 
to  be  the  fidions  of  men  who  wifhed  to  deceive, 
or  who  delighted  in  the  marvellous.  There  arc 
few  hiftorical  fads  that  can  be  afcertained  by 
evidence   more   unexceptionable,    than    may  be 
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produced  in  fupport  of  the  material  articles,  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Mexican  conftitution  and 
manners.  Eye  witneffes  relate  what  they  beheld. 
Men  who  had  relided  among  the  Mexicans,  both 
before  and  after  the  conqueft,  defcribe  inflitu- 
tions  and  cufloms  which  were  familiar  to  them. 
Pcrfons  of  profeflions  fo  different  that  obje6ls 
mud  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their  view 
under  every  various  afpedl ;  foldiers,  priells,  and 
lawyers  all  concur  in  their  teftimony.  Had 
Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon  his  fovereign,  by 
exhibiting  to  him  a  pidlure  of  imaginary  man- 
ners, there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  qualified  to  dete6l  his  deceit,  and  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  juil  remark  of  an  author,  whofe  inge- 
nuity has  illuftrated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has 
adorned  the  hiftory  of  America  ">  this  fuppofi- 
tion  is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as  the  attempt 
would  have  been  audacious.  Who  among  the 
deftroyers  of  this  great  empire  was  fo  enlightened 
by  fcience,  or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and 
operations  of  men  in  focial  life,  as  to  frame  a  fic- 
titioUvS  fyftem  of  policy  fo  well  combined  and  fo 
confillent,  as  that  which  they  delineate,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  government?  Where 
could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many  in- 
ftitutions  in  legiflation  and  police,  to  w4iich,  at 
that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel  in  the  na- 
tions with  which  they  were  acquainted  ?  There 
was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  regular  cllablifhment  of  polls  for  convey- 
ing intelh'gence  to  the  fovereign  of  any  kingdom 
m  Europe.  The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to 
"  M.  PAbbe  Raynal  Hift.  Philof.  &  Polit.  See.  iii.  127- 
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what  the  Spaniards  relate,  with  refpeft  to  the 
ftru6lure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations 
concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  ellablifhed 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  fecuring  the 
happinefs  of  the  community.  Whoever  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  nations, 
will  often,  at  very  early  flages  of  it,  difcover  a 
premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  give  rife  to  inftitutions  that  are  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  its  moll  advanced  period.  Even 
in  a  ftate  as  imperfedly  polifhed  as  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome  fagacious  ob- 
ferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circumftanccs  un- 
known to  us,  may  have  introduced  inftitutions 
which  are  feldom  found  but  in  focieties  highly 
refined.  But  it  is  almoft  impoflible  that  the  illi- 
terate conquerors  of  the  New  World  (hould 
have  formed  in  any  one  inflance,  a  conception  of 
cuftoms  and  laws,  beyond  the  ftandard  of  im- 
provement in  their  own  age  and  country.  Or 
if  Cortes  had  been  capable  of  this,  what  induce- 
ment had  thofe  by  whom  he  was  fuperfeded  to 
continue  the  deception  ?  Why  fhould  Corita,  or 
Motolinea,  or  Acofta,  have  amufed  their  fove- 
reign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  purely 
fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom 
we  muft  follow  have  reprefented  the  Mexicans  to 
be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really 
were.  Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of 
their  ^yorfhip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and 
cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which 
occupies  no  confiderable  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  favage,  whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior 
power  are  obfcure,  and  his  facred  rites  few  as 
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well  as  fimple,  was  formed,  among  tlie  Mexicans, 
into  a  regular  fyltem,  with  its  complete  train  of 
priefts,  temples,  vidlims,  and  feilivals.  This,  of 
itfelf,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  ftate  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  very  different  from  that  of  the  ruder 
American  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  religious  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their 
rites,  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn  with  certainty 
concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For 
nations,  long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge, 
and  their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to  fyftems  of 
fuperftition  founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of 
early  ages.  From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican 
religion,  we  may,  however,  form  a  mod  juft  con- 
clufion with  refpedl  to  its  influence  upon  the 
charafter  of  the  people.  The  afpedl  of  fuperfti- 
tion in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its 
divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted 
in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  under  deteflable  forms,  which  created 
horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and 
of  other  deftru<5live  animals,  decorated  their  tem- 
ples. Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  infpired 
their  votaries.  Fafls,  mortifications,  and  pe- 
nances, all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating 
to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed 
to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the 
Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without 
fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their 
own  bodies.  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  facri- 
fices  were  deemed  the  mofl  acceptable.  This 
religious  belief,  minghng  with  the  implacable 
fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new  force 
to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought 
to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  viclim  to  the 
deity,   and   facrificed  with   rites  no  lefs  folenm 
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than  cruel  ^.  The  heart  and  head  were  the  por- 
tion confecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior,  by 
whofe  prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been  feized,  car- 
ried off  the  body  to  feaft  upon  it  with  his  friends. 
Under  the  impreflion  of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  ter- 
rible, and  accuftomed  daily  to  fcenes  of  blood- 
fhed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of 
man  muft  harden  and  be  ftceled  to  every  fenti- 
ment  of  humanity.  The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans 
was  accordingly  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of 
their  religion  lb  far  counterbalanced  the  influence 
of  policy  and  arts,  that  notwithftanding  their 
progrefs  in  both,  their  manners,  in  (lead  of  foft- 
ening,  became  more  fierce.  To  what  circum- 
ftances  it  was  owing  that  fuperftltlon  afFumed 
fuch  a  dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans,  we 
have  not  fufficient  knowledge  of  their  hlftory  to 
determine.  But  its  influence  is  vlfible,  and  pro- 
duced an  effe^l  that  is  fingular  in  the  hlftory  of 
the  human  fpecies.  The  manners  of  the  people 
in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greateft 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were,  In  feveral  re- 
fpeds,  the  moft  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of 
fome  of  their  cuftoms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the 
favage  ftate. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  anti- 
quity than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  under 
twelve  fucceflive  monarchs.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  ftory,  which  the  Peru- 
vians could  communicate  to  their  conquerors, 

^  Cort.  Relat.  ap.  Rjmuf.  iii.  240,  8cc.  B.  Diaz,  c.  82. 
Acofta.  lib.  V.  c.  13,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15, 
&c.     GomaraCron.  c.  80,  &c.     See  Note  CLV. 
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mufl  have  been  both  imperfedl  and  uncertain  *• 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
deftitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the 
memory  of  pail  tranfadlions  can  be  preferved 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among 
people  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known,  the 
sera  where  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  com- 
mences, is  much  pofterior  to  the  introdudlion  of 
writing.  That  noble  invention  continued,  every 
where,  to  be  long  fubfervient  to  the  common  bu- 
fmefs  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed 
in  recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying 
information  from  one  age  to  another.  But  in 
no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down 
hiftorical  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued 
llream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that 
the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  faid  to  have  fub- 
fiiled. 

The  ^tlposy  or  knots  on  cords  of  different 
colours,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfedlly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.  According  to  the  obfcure  de- 
fcription  of  them  by  Acofta  ^,  which  GarcilafTo 
de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation  and 
no  improvement,  the  quipos  feem  to  have  been 
a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expedi- 
tious and  accurate.  By  the  various  colours  dif- 
ferent objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a 
diltindl  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken, 
and  a  kind  of  regilter  kepr,  of  the  inhabitants  m 
each  province,  or  of  the  feveral  produdlions  col- 
leded  there  for  public  ufe.  But  as  by  thefc 
2  Sec  Note  CLVI.  »  Hid.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral 
or  abftradl  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the 
mind  could  be  reprefented,  they  contributed  little 
towards  preferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events 
and  inftitutions.     By  the  Mexican  paintings  and 
fymbols,  rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of 
remote  tranfadlions  feems  to  have  been  conveyed 
than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their  boailed 
quipos.     Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  ex- 
tenfive  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to   fupply  the 
place  of  written  records,  they  periflied  fo  gene- 
rally, together  with  other  monuments  of  Peru- 
vian ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occafioned  by  the 
Spanifh  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent 
to  it,  that  no  acceflion  of  light  or  knowledge 
comes  from  them.     All  the  zeal  of  GarcIlafTo  de 
la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that    race    of  mo- 
narchs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the  induftry 
of  his  refearches,  and  the   fuperior  advantages 
with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened  no  fource 
of  information  unknown  to  the  Spanifh  authors 
who    wrote  before    him.       In   his    Royal   Com- 
tnentariesy     he     confines     himfelf     to    ilkiilrate 
what  they  had  related  concerning   the  antiqui- 
ties and  inftitutions  of  Peru  •* ;  and  his  illuftra- 
tions,  like  their  accounts,  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his 
countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  Is  due  to  the  minute  de- 
ta'ls  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the 
battles,  the  conquefts,  and  private  charadler  of 
the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  reft  upon 
nothing  in  their  ftory,  as  authentic,  but  a  few 
fafts,  fo  Interwoven  In  the  fyftem  of  their  religion 

*»  Lib,  i.  c.  10. 
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and  policy,  as  preferved  the  memory  of  them 
from  being  loft  ;  and  upon  the  defcription  of 
fiich  cuttoms  and  inftitutions  as  continued  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  fell  under 
the  immediate  obfervatlon  of  the  Spaniards.  By 
attending  carefully  to  thefe,  and  endeavouring 
to  feparate  them  from  what  appears  to  be  fa- 
bulous, or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have  labour- 
ed to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government 
and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved*^,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudeft 
form  of  favage  hfe,  v^^hen  Manco  Capac,  and  his 
confort  Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  inftrudl  and 
civilize  them.  Who  thefe  extraordinary  perfon- 
ages  were,  whether  they  imported  their  fyftem 
of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from  fome 
countr)^  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Peru, 
how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  people  whom  they  addrefled,  are  circum- 
ftances  witli  refpeft  to  whith  the  Peruvian  tra- 
dition conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac 
and  his  confort,  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
penfity  in  the  Peruvians  to  fuperftition,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pre- 
tended to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary, 
and  to  deliver  their  inftru6lIons  in  his  name,  and 
by  authority  from  him.  The  multitude  liftened 
and  believed.  What  reformation  In  policy  and 
manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  to  th©fe  founders 
of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of 
the  Inca  and  his  confort,  their  anceftors  gradually 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  arts,  and  fome 
rehlh  for  that  induftry,  which  render  fubfiftencc 

^  Book  vi.  p.  289,  &c« 
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fecure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly- 
related.  Thofe  bleflings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precin6ls  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time 
the  fucceffors  of  Manco  Capac  extended  their 
dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  llretch  to  the 
weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  efta- 
blifhing  in  every  province  their  peculTar  policy 
and  religious  inftitutions. 

The  moft  fingular  and  ftriking  circumftancc  in 
the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  its  genius  and  laws.     Religious  ideas 
make  fuch  a  feeble  impreflion  on   the  mind  of  a 
favage,  that  their  effect  upon  his  fentiments  and 
manners    is    hardly   perceptible.     Among    the 
Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  fyftem, 
and  holding  a  confiderable  place  in  their  public 
inftitutions,  operated  with  confpicuous  efficacy 
in  forming  the  peculiar  chara6ler  of  that  people. 
But  in  Peru,  the  whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.      The  Inca  appeared  not 
only  as  a  legiflator,  but  as  a  meflcnger  of  Hea- 
ven.    His  precepts  were  received  not  merely  as 
the  injunftions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates 
of  the  Deity.     His  race  was  to  be  held  facred  ; 
and  in  order  topreferve  it  diftind,  without  being 
polluted  by  any  mixture  of  iefs  noble  blood,  tlic 
fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  fifters, 
and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne 
who  could  not  claim  it  by  fuch  a  pure  defcent. 
To  thofe  Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the 
appellation  beftowed  upon  all  the  offspring  of  the 
jirft  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  They  were 
deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  proteftion  of 
the  deity  from  whom  they  iffued,  and  by  hini  ^ 
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every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofcd  to 
be  didlated. 

From  thofe  ideas  two  confequences  refulted. 
Tlie  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  ab* 
folute,  in  the  mod  extenfive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  arc 
confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  it 
is  not  only  an  a£l  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety, 
to  difputc  or  oppofe  his  will.  Obedience  be- 
comes a  duty  of  religion  ;  and  as  it  would  be 
prophane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  to  advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to 
fubmit  with  implicit  refpecl.  This  mull  necef- 
farily  be  the  effe£l  of  every  government  efta- 
blifhed  on  pretenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fupe- 
rior  powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind 
fubmiflion  which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their 
fovereigns.  The  perfons  of  higheft  rank  and 
greatell  power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged 
them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  ;  and  in 
teftimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  prc- 
fence,  they  entered  with  a  burden  upon  their 
(boulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and 
willingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  Impofe.  Among  their  fubjefts,  force  was 
not  requifite  to  fecond  their  commands.  Every 
officer  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them  was 
revered,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  an  in- 
telligent obferver  of  Peruvian  manners '',  he  might 
proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire 
to  another  without  meeting  oppofitlon  ;  for,  on 
producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Boria,  an  orna* 
jnent  of  the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca, 
"^  ZaratCi  lib.  i.  c*  13* 
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the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  were  at  his 
difpofaL 

Another  confequence  of  eftabh'fhing  govern- 
ment in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  rchgion  was, 
that  all  crimes  were  puniflied  capitally.  They 
were  not  confidered  as  tranfgreflions  of  human 
laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each, 
without  any  dillin6lion  between  fuch  as  were 
flight  and  fuch  as  were  atrocious,  called  for 
vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Confonantly  to  the  fame 
ideas,  punifhment  followed  the  trefpafs  with  ine- 
vitable certainty,  becaufe  an  offence  again  ft  Hea- 
ven  was  deemed  fuch  an  high  enormity  as  could 
not  be  pardoned  •*.  Among  a  people  of  cor- 
rupted morals,  maxims  of  jurifprudence  fo  fevere 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and 
defperate,  would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes 
than  to  reftrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of 
limple  manners  and  unfufpicious  faith,  were  held 
in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difcipline,  that  the 
number  of  offenders  was  extremely  fmall.  Ve- 
neration for  monarchs,  enlightened  and  directed 
as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they 
adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty  ;  the  dread 
of  punifliment,  which  they  were  taught  to  con- 
fider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflidled  by  of- 
fended Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  fyflem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas 
ingrafted  their  pretenlions  to  fuch  high  authority, 
was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  ella- 
blifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac 
turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers  entirely  to- 
wards natural  objeds.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
«  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c,  6. 
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fource    of   light,   of  joy,   and   fertility  in    thC/ 
creation  attracted  their  principal  homage.     The.' 
Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-optrating  with  him,  were  * 
entitled  to   fccondary  honours.     Wherever  the 
propeniity  in   the  human  mind  to  acknowledge 
and  to  adore  fome  fuperior  power,  takes  this  di- 
redlion,   and  is   employed  in  contemplating  the 
order  and  beneficence  that  really  exift  in  nature, 
the   fpirit  of   fuperilition  is  mild.      Wherever 
imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and  the 
fears  of  men,  are  fuppofed  to  prefide  in  nature^ 
and  become  the  objedls  of  worfhip,  fuperftition 
always  afTumes  a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among  the 
Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of 
Peru.     The  Peruvians  had  not,   indeed,   made 
fuch  progrefs  in  observation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have 
attained  juil  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ;  nor  w^as 
there  in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  ap- 
pellation of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimat- 
ed, that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  ^     But  by 
dire6ling  their  veneration  to  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary, which,  by  its  univerfal  and  vivifying  energy; 
is  the  bell  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the  rites 
and  obfervances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  , 
to  him  were  innocent  and  humane.   They  offered- 
to  the  fun  a  part  of  thofe  productions  which  his 
genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth,   and  reared  to  maturity.     They  fa- 
crificed,   as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,   fome    of 
the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influence 
for  nourifliment.     They  prefented  to  him  choice 
fpecimens  of  thofe  works  of  ingenuity  which  his 
*"  Acofta,  lib.  V.  c.  3. 
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light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming. 
But  the  Incas  never  llained  his  altars  with  human 
blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  bene- 
ficent father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted  with 
fuch  horrid  vidims^.  Thus  the  Peruvians,  un- 
acquainted  with  thofe  barbarous  rites  which  ex* 
tinguifh  fenfibility,  and  fupprefs  the  feelings  of 
nature  at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings,  were 
formed  by  the  fpirit  of  the  fuperftition  which 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  charader,  more 
gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  fuperlHtion  operated  in 
the  fame  manner  upon  their  civil  inftitutions,  and 
tended  to  corredl  in  them  whatever  was  adverfc 
to  gentlenefs  of  charader.  The  dominion  of  the 
Incas,  though  the  moil  abfolute  of  all  defpotifms, 
was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.  The 
mind  was  not  humbled  and  deprefled  by  the  idea 
of  a  forced  fubjedion  to  the  will  of  a  fuperior  ; 
obedience,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be 
clothed  with  divine  authority,  was  willingly 
yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.  The  fo- 
vereign,  confcious  that  the  fubmifllve  reverence 
of  his  people  flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  hea- 
venly defcent,  was  continually  reminded  of  a  dlf# 
tindion  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that 
beneficent  power  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent.  In  confequence  of  thofe  imprefiions, 
there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  hlftory  of 
Peru,  any  inftance  of  rebellion  againik  the  reign- 
ing prince,  and  among  twelve  fucceffive  monarchs, 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the   Incas  engaged, 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from 
8  SecKoTxCLVII. 
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that  of  other  American  nations.     They  fought 
not,  hke  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate  ;  or, 
Hke  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirfly  divini** 
ties  with  human  facrifices.     They  conquered,  iif 
order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  vanqui(hed,  and 
to  diffiife  the  knowledge  of  their  own  inllitutions 
and  arts.     Prlfoners  feem  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the   infults  and  tortures,  which  were 
their   lot    in    every    other  part     of    the    New 
World.     The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they 
fubdued  under  their  protedlion,   and   admitted 
them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  their  original  fubjeds.     This  pradlice, 
fo  repugnant  to  American  ferocity,  and  refem^ 
bling  the  humanity  of  the  moft  polifhed  nations, 
mull  be  afcribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which 
we  have  obferved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the 
genius  of  their  religion.     The  Incas,  confidering 
the  homage  paid  to  any  other  objedl  than  to  the 
heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impious, 
were  fond  of  gaining  profelytcs  to  their  favourite 
fyftem.     The  idols  of  every  conquered  province 
were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at 
Cuzco  ^y  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  fu- 
perior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  pro- 
ttdor  of  the  empire.     The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  Initrudled  in  the  religious  tenets 
of  their  new  mailers*,  that  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  (late  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  lefs  fm- 
gular  than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  like- 
wife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  charader  to 

^  H»rrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.     Vega,  lib.  v,  c«  12. 
*  Hcrrcra,  dec,  5.  lib.  iv,  c.  8, 
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the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
were  divided  into  three  fliares.  One  vi'as  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produdl  of  it  was 
applied  to  the  eredlion  of  temples,  and  furnifhing 
what  was  requifite  towards  celebrating  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  The  fecond  belonged  to  the 
Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the  provifion  made  by 
the  community  for  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  third  and  largell  fhare  was  referved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was 
parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals,  however,  nor 
communities,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property 
in  the  portion  fet  apart  for  their  ufc.  They 
pofleffed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  divifion  was  made  in  proportion  to 
the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of  each  fa- 
mily. All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The  people, 
fnmmoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired  in  a  body 
to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  tailc, 
while  fongs  and  mufical  inftrumcnts  cheered  them 
to  their  labour*^.  By  this  fingular  diftribution 
of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  the  idea  of  a  common  intereft,  and  of  mu- 
tual fubferviency,  was  continually  inculcated. 
Each  individual  felt  his  connection  with  thofe 
around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  reap. 
A  ftate  thus  conftituted  may  be  confidered  as 
one  great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  mem- 
bers was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good 
offices  fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  ftronger  at- 
tachment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofcr 
^ntercourfe,  than  fubfifted  under  any  form  of  fo^ 
^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv,  c.  1,     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  5. 
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i  ciety  eftablifhed  in  America.  From  this  refulted 
gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in  the 
lavage  Hate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were 
little  acquaintea. 

But,  though  theinftitutlons  of  the  Incas  were 
fo  framed  as  to  iirengthen  the  bonds  of  afFe6tion 
among  their  fubjedls,  there  was  great  inequality 
in  their  condition.  The  diftindlion  of  ranks  was 
fully  ellablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  Tana- 
conasy  were  held  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Their 
garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form  different  from 
thofe  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexico, 
they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and 
in  performing  ever)^  other  work  of  drudgery  K 
Next  to  them  in  rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people 
as  were  free,  but  diilinguifhed  by  no  official  or 
hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were  raifed, 
thofe  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the 
ornaments  worn  in  their  ears.  They  formed, 
what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of 
power  or  truft  "*.  At  the  head  of  all  were  the 
children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high  defcent 
and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted 
above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  elevated  above 
the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  focfety,  from  the  union  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  from  the  diilindlion  in  their 
ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrcfs  in  the  arts. 
But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  improved  itate  of  various  arts  in  Mexico, 
fevcral  years  before  they  difcovered  Peru,  were 

'  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  S« 
^  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 
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not  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  they  obferved  in 
the  latter  country,  and  defcribe  the  appearances 
of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth  of  admira- 
tion. The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs,  had  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the 
necefTary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have  fome 
title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  ne- 
ceffity  in  fecial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and 
carried  on  with  greater  (\u\\  than  in  any  part  of 
America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrcfs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied  with 
provifions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of 
their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  thofe  dif- 
mal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by  famine,  in 
which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  fo  often 
involved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under  cultivation 
was  not  left  to  the  difcretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  pubHc  authority  in  proportion  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  community.  Even  the 
calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but  little 
felt,  for  the  produft  of  the  lands  confecratcd  to 
the  Sun,  as. well  as  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  Incas, 
being  depofited  in  the  Tamlfosj  or  public  llore- 
houfes,  it  remained  there  as  a  dated  proviiion  for 
times  of  fcarcity  ".  As  the  extent  of  cultivation 
was  determined  witli  fuch  provident  attention  to 
the  demands  of  the  ftate,  the  invention  and  in- 
duilry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  by  certain  defefts  peculiar 
to  their  chmate  and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe  eailward 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by 
fome  llreams  which  rufh  down  from  the  moun- 

»  Zarate,  lib.  i,  c.  14.     Vega,  iib  i.  c,  8. 
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tains  like  torrentvS.  A  great  part  of  the  low 
country  is  fandy  and  barren,  and  never  refrefhed 
jwiih  rain.  In  order  to  render  fuch  an  unpro- 
mifing  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pe- 
zuvians  had  recourfe  to  various  expedients.  By 
means  of  artificial  canals  condudled,  with  much 
patience  and  confiderable  art,  from  the  torrents 
that  poured  acrofs  their  country,  they  conveyed 
a  regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their  fields**.. 
They  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it  v^^ith  the 
dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  in- 
exhauflible  flore  on  all  the  iflands  fcattered  along 
their  coafls  P.  In  defcribing  the  cufloms  of  any 
nation  thoroughly  civih'zed,  fuch  pradlices  would 
hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in 
any  degree  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New  World,  they 
are  entitled  to  notice  as  fingular  proofs  of  induflry 
and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was 
unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up 
the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood^. 
Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  fo  degrading  as  to 
be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women.  Both  fexes 
joined  in  performing  this  neceffary  w^ork.  Even 
the  children  of  the  Sun  fet  an  example  of  in- 
duflry, by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with 
their  own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  func- 
tion, by  denominating  it  their  triumph  over  the 
earth  ^ 

The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  ob- 
vious,   likewife,    in    the    conflru6lion  of  their 

•  Zaratc,  lib.  i    c.  4.     Vega,  Jib.  v.  c.  1,  &  24. 
P  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  37.     Vega,  lib.  y.  c. -j.     Sec  Noti 
CLVIll.  ^ 

a  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  '  Vega,  iib.  v.  c.  2. 
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houfes  and  public  buildings.  In  the  extenlive 
plains  which  firetch  along  the  Pacific  Oceany 
where  the  i]<y  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the  cli* 
mate  mild,  their  houfes  were  very  properly  of  a 
fabric  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher  re* 
gions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  viciilitude  of 
leafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houfes 
were  conllru£led  with  greater  folidity.  They  were 
generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the  walls  about  eight 
feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  in  the  lun, 
without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low  and  flrait* 
Simple  as  thefe  llruftures  were,  and  rude  as 
the  materials  may  feem  to  be  of  which  they  were 
formed,  they  were  fo  durable,  that  many  of  them 
Hill  fubhll  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after 
every  monument  that  might  have  conveyed  to  us 
any  idea  of  the  domeflic  Hate  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican nations  has  vanillied  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated  to 
the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  dellined  for  the 
relidence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians 
difplayed  the  utmoil  extent  of  their  art  and  con- 
trivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them  by  fuch  of 
the  Spanifli  writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  them,  while,  in  fome  mealure, 
entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated, 
if  the  ruins  which  Hill  remain,  did  not  vouch  the 
truth  of  their  relations.  Thefe  ruins  of  facred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  by  their  frequency  demonllrate  that 
they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who 
mull  have  fubrilled>  during  a  period  of  fome  ex- 
tent, in  a  flate  of  no  inconlidcrable  improvement. 
They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their 
dimenlions.  Som.e_  of  a  moderate  ijze,  many  of 
*j.^w.4  immeiite 
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immenfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folidi'ty,  and 
refemblingeach  other  in  the  llile  of  architecture. 
The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  pa- 
lace of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortrefs  were  fo  conne6led 
together  as  to  form  one  great  llru6liire,  above 
half  a  league  in  circuit.  In  this  prodigious  pile, 
the  fame  fingular  taile  in  building  is  confpicuous, 
.  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.  As  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley, 
and  other  mechanical  powers,  and  could  not 
elevate  the  large  ftones  and  bricks  which  they 
employed  in  building  to  any  confiderable  height, 
the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  feem  to 
have  made  their  greateft  effort  towards  magnifi- 
cence, did  not  rife  above  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  Though  they  had  not  difcovercd  the 
ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building, 
the  bricks  or  ftones  were  joined  with  fo  much 
nicety,  that  the  feams  can  hardly  be  difcerned '. 
The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  diftribution  of  them 
can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill-difpofed,  and 
afforded  little  accommodation.  There  was  not 
a  fingle  window  in  any  part  of  the  building;  and 
as  no  light  could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the 
apartments  of  largeft  dimenfion  muft  either  have 
been  perfedlly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  fome  other 
means.  But  with  all  thefe,  and  many  other  im- 
perfedions  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art 
of  building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which 
ftill  remain,  muft  be  confidered  as  ftupendous 
efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  Iron,  and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the 
power  poffefTed  by  their  jnicitnt  monarchs. 

5  See  Note  CLIX, 
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Thefe,  however,  were  not  the  noblefl:  or  moli 
ufeful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninter- 
rupted llretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are 
entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The  one  was  con- 
ducted through  the  interior  and  mountainous 
country,  the  other  through  the  plains  on  the  fea- 
coaft.  From  the  language  of  admiration  in 
which  fome  of  the  early  writers  exprefs  their 
aftonifhmcnt  when  they  firfl  viewed  thofe  roads, 
and  from  the  more  pompous  defcriptions  of  later 
writers,  who  labour  to  fupport  fome  favourite 
theory  concerning  America,  one  might  be  led 
to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous 
military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the 
Roman  power :  but  in  a  country  where  there  was 
no  tame  animal  except  the  Llama,  which  was 
never  ufed  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beall 
of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were  feldom 
trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great  degree 
of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in  forming  them. 
The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth  %  and  in  many  places  fo  (lightly  formed, 
that  time  has  effaced  every  veflige  of  the  courfe 
in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little 
more  feems  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant 
trees  or  to  fix  pofts  at  certain  intervals,  in  order 
to  mark  the  proper  rout  to  travellers.  To  open 
a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was  a 
more  arduous  taflc.  Eminences  were  levelled, 
and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf. 
At  proper  diftances,   Tambos,   or  ftorehoufesi 

5  Cicca,  c.  6o« 
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were  erefted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca 
and  his  attendants,  in  their  progrefs  through  his 
dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  road 
was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more 
impervious  region,  it  has  proved  more  durable ; 
and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  every  objeA  but  that  of  working  their 

:  miner.,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  keeping 
it  in  repair,  its  courfe  may  ftill  be  traced  ".  Such 
was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas  ;  and  even 
from  this  defcription,  divefted  of  every  circum- 
flance  of  manifell  exaggeration,  or  of  fufpicious 
afped^,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  flriking  proof 
of  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  improvement  and 
policy.  To  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  the 
idea  of  facihtating  communication  with  places 
at  a  diftance  had  never  occurred.     To  the  Mex- 

i  icans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the  moil 
civihzed  countries  of  Europe,  men  had  advanced 
far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  regular  ob- 
jecl  of  national  police  to  form  fuch  roads  as 
render  intercourfe  commodious.  It  was  a  capital 
objedl  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  communication 
with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extenfive  empire, 
by  means  of  thofe  roads  which  are  juftly  confi- 
dered as  one  of  the  nobleft  monuments  both  of 

1  their  wifdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the 
long  reign  of  barbarifm,  the  Roman  roads  were 
negledled  oi  deflroyed  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe 
could  boaft  of  any  work  of  public  utility  that 

«  XerM,  p.  189 — 191.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  14.  Vega, 
lib.  ix.  c.  13.  Boguer  Voyage,  p.  105.  Uiloa  Entrctene- 
niier.tos,  p.  3^5, 
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could  te  compared  with  the  great  roads  formed 
by  the  Incas. 

The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced  an- 
other improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over 
all  the  reft  of  America.  In  its  courfe  from  fouth 
to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  wa^  interfered 
by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from  the  Andes 
towards  the  Weftern  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity 
of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  their  inundation,  thefe  were  not 
fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to 
be  found  for  paffing  them.  The  Peruvians,  from 
their  unacquaintance  with  the  ufe  of  arches,  and 
their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  could  not  con- 
ftruft  bridges  either  of  ftone  or  timber.  But 
neceflity,  the  parent  of  invention,  fnggeftcd  a 
device  which  fupplied  that  defect.  Tliey  formed 
cables  of  great  ftrength,  by  twifting  together 
fomc  of  the  pliable  withs  or  ofiers,  with  which 
their  country  abounds ;  fix  of  thefe  cables  they 
fti etched  acrofs  the  ftrcam  parallel  to  one  anotlier, 
and  made  them  faft  on  each  fide.  Thefe  they 
bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving  fmaller 
ropes  fo  clofe,  as  to  form  a  compa6l  piece  of 
net-work,  which  being  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  and  earth,  they  parted  along  it  with  tolera- 
ble fecurity '^.  Proper  per fons  were  appointed 
to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  to  aflift  paffengers^.  In  the  level  country, 
where  the  rivers  became  deep  and  broad  and  ftill,  i 
they  are  pafied  in  Bahas,  or  floats ;  in  the  con- 

'^  See  Note  CLX. 

y  Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  376,  B.      Zarate,   lib.  i   c.  14. 
Vegi,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  8.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  iib.  iv.  c.  3,  /^. 
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ilru£lion,  as  well  as  navigation  of  v/liich,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  far-fu- 
perior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  Thefe 
had  advanced  no  farther  in  naval  flcill  than  the 
ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oar;  the  Peruvians  ventured 
to  raife  a  mall,  and  fpread  a  fail,  by  means  of 
whicli  their  bal/as  not  only  w^ent  nimbly  before 
the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great 
celerity  ^. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peru- 
vians confined  folely  to  obje(?ts  of  eiTential  utility. 
They  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts,  which  may 
be  called  elegant.  They  pofTejOTed  the  precious 
metals  in  greater  abundance  than  any  people  of 
\America.  They  obtained  gold  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  Mexicans,  by  fearching  in  the 
channels  of  rivers,  or  wafhing  the  earth  in  which 
particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
procure  filver,  they  exerted  no  inconfiderable 
degree  of  Ikill  and  invention.  They  had  not, 
indeed,  attained  the  art  of  finking  a  (haft  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the 
riches  concealed  there ;  but  they  hollowed  deep 
caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of 
mountains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as  did  not 
dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In  other 
places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they 
dug  pits  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the  perfon  who 
worked  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand 
it  up  in  baflvets^.  They  had  discovered  the  art 
of  fmelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the  fim- 
plc  application  of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was 
more  ftubborn,  and  impregnated  with  foreign 
fubilances,  by  placing  it  in  fmall  ovens  or  fur- 

*  Ulloa  Voy.  i.   167,  &c.  *  Ramufio,  iii.  414,  A. 
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naces,  on  bigh  grounds,  fo  artificially  conftru6led, 
that  the  draught  of  air  performed  the  funt^ion 
of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with  which  they  were 
totally  unacquainted.  By  this  fimple  device, 
the  purer  ores  were  fmelted  with  facility,  and  the 
quantity  of  filver  in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable, 
that  many  of  the  utenfils  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  common  life  were  made  of  it  **.  Several 
of  thofe  vefTels  and  trinkets  are  faid  to  have 
merited  no  fmall  degree  of  eftimation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neatnels  of  the  workmanfhip,  as 
well  as  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as 
the  conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any  conception 
of  the  former,  moft  of  the  filver  veffels  and  trin- 
kets were  melted  down,  and  rated  according  to 
the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  metal  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  fpoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament, 
their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many 
fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
Guacasy  or  mounds  of  earth,  witl>  which  the 
Peruvians  covered  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  various  dimenfions, 
of  hard  fhining  ftones  highly  polifhed  ;  vefi'cls  of 
earthen  ware  of  different  forms ;  hatchets  and 
other  inllruments,  fome  deftined  for  war  and 
others  for  labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  fome  of 
copper,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree  by  an  un- 
known procefs,  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  iron  on 
feveral  occafions.  Had  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools 
formed  of  copper  been  general,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  fuch, 

^  Acof^a^  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.     Vega,  p.  i.  lib.  viii.   c.  25. 

UUoa  Entreten.  2^58. 
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as  to  emulate  that  of  more  cultivated  nations. 
But  either  the  metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation 
by  which  it  was  hardened  fo  tedious,  that  their 
inftrunients  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  employed  only 
in  (lighter  works.     But   even  to  fuch  a  circum- 
fcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfe6l  metal,  the  Peruvians 
were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  to  the  other 
people  of  America  in  various  arts*^.     The  fame 
obfervation,  however,   may  be  applied  to  them, 
which  I  formerly  made  with  refpcdl  to  the  arts 
of  the  Mexicans.      From  feveral  fpecimens  of 
Peruvian  utenfils  and  ornaments,  which  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from 
fome  preferved   in   different  collections  in  other 
I  parts  of  Europe,   I  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
I  the  workmanfhip  is  more  to  be  admired  on  ac- 
count of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was   exe- 
cuted,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinlic  neatnefs 
and  elegance  ;  and  that  the   Peruvians,  though 
the  moll  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were 
not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

But  notwithftanding  fo  many  particulars, 
which  fcem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  im- 
provement in  Peru,  other  circumftances  occur 
tliat  fugged  the  idea  of  a  fociety  Itill  in  the 
firll  llages  of  its  tranfition  from  barbarifm  to  ci- 
vilization. In  all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas, 
Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appear- 
ance, or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city, 
I  Every  where  elfe,  the  people  hved  moftly  in  de- 
tached habitations,  diiperfed  over  the  country, 
or,  at  the  utniofl,  fettled  together   in  fmall  vil- 

^  Ulloa  Voy.  torn,  i.  381,  &c.   Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  &c. 
c  3  lages. 
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lages  '^.  But  until  men  are  brought  to  aflemhl^ 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  fuch 
clofe  union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe, 
and  to  feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe 
perfeAly  the  fpirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of 
focial  life.  In  a  country  of  immenfc  extent, 
with  only  one  city,  the  progrefs  of  manners,  and 
the  improvement  either  of  the  neceffary  or  more 
refined  arts,  muft  have  been  fo  flow,  and  carried 
on  under  fuch  difadvantages,  that  it  is  more  fur- 
prifing  the  Peruvians  fhould  have  advanced  fo  far 
m  refinement,  than  that  they  did  not  proceed 
farther. 

In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  imperfe^l  union, 
the  reparation  of  profeflions  in  Peru  was  not  fo 
complete  as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  lefg 
clofely  men  affociate,  the  more  fimple  arc  thnr 
manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts 
of  common  and  mod  neceffary  ufe  in  life  do  not 
in  fuch  a  fiate,  become  fo  complex  or  difficult, 
as  to  render  it  requifite  that  men  fhould  be  trained 
to  them  by  any  particular  courfe  of  education. 
All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of  daily 
and  indifpen  fable  utility,  were  exercifed  by  every 
Peruvian  indifcriminately.  None  but  the  artifts, 
employed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament^ 
conftituted  a  feparate  order  of  men,  or  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  citizens  «. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  con- 
fequence followed.  There  was  little  commercial 
mtercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
empire.    The  adivity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with 

«!  Zarate,   lib,  i.  c.  9.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c  4 
*   Aco/ta,   lib.  VK  c.  i  c.     Vepa     liK    v     r    n        u 

dw.  s.  lib.  iv,  c.  4,      ^         ^  '         ^'      9-     H"«", 
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the  foundation  of  cities ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  the  members  of  any  community  fettle  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations 
become  vigorous.  The  citizen  muft  depend  for 
iubfiflence  on  the  labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate 
the  ground.  They,  in  return,  mufl  receive  fome 
equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  efta- 
bliihed,  and  the  produ(flions  of  art  are  regularly 
exchanged  for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the 
towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  flated  markets 
were  held,  and  whatever  could  fupply  any  want 
or  defire  of  man  was  an  objeft  of  commerce.  But 
in  Peru,  from  the  lingular  mode  of  dividing  pro^- 
perty,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpecies  of  commerce 
carried  on  between  different  provinces  *^,  and  the 
community  was  Icis  acquainted  with  that  active 
intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and 
an  incentive  to  improvement. 

But  the  unvvarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  was 
the  mod  remarkable,  as  well  as  moll  fatal  defedl 
in  their  charadler?.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their  invaders 
with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  con- 
du£l  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the 
ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  fuch 
perievering  fortitude,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was 
fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft  without  refiftance  ; 
and  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  of  regain-i 
ing  their  freedom,  and  of  crufhing  their  oppref- 
fors,  were  loft  through  the  timidity  of  the  peo. 

f  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

«  Xerez,  190.    Sancho  ap.  Raun.  ill.  372.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  i.  c    3. 
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pie.  Though  the  traditional  hillory  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians reprefents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes* 
frequently  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led 
to  vi6lorv  and  conquell  ;  few  fymptoms  of  fuch 
a  martial  fpirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations 
fubfequent  to  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
influence,  perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitutions  which 
rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds 
this  unmanly  foftnefs ;  perhaps,  the  conftant  fe- 
renity  and  mildnefs  of  the  ch'mate  may  have  ener- 
vated the  vigour  of  their  frame  ;  perhaps,  fomc 
principle  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us,  was 
the  occafion  of  this  political  debility.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  fa(ft  is  certain,  and 
there  is  not  an  inilance  in  hiftory  of  any  people 
fo  little  advanced  in  refinement,  fo  totally  delli- 
tute  of  military  enterprize.  This  character  hath 
defcended  to  their  pollerity.  The  Indians  of 
Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  deprefl'ed  than  any 
people  of  America.  Their  feeble  fpirits,  relaxed 
in  lifelefs  inadtion,  feem  hardly  capable  of  any 
bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defefts  in  the  poll- 
tical  flate  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circumflanccs 
and  fa6ls  occur  in  the  Spanifli  writers,  which 
difcover  a  confiderable  remainder  of  barbarity  in 
their  manners.  A  cruel  cuflom,  that  prevailed 
in  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes,  fub filled  among 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and 
of  other  eminent  perfons,  a  confiderable  number 
of  their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  in- 
terred around  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  ap- 
pear in  the  next  world  with  their  former  dignity, 
and  be  ferved  with  the  fame  refped.  On  the 
death  of  Huana-Capac,  the  moft  powerful  of 

their 
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their  monarchs,  above  a  thoufand  vidlims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb^.  In 
one  particular,  their  manners  appear  to  have  been 
more  barbarous  than  thofe  of  moft  rude  tribes. 
Though  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  pre- 
paring maize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food ; 
they  devoured  both  flefh  and  fifh  perfcdlly 
raw,  and  aftonilhed  the  Spaniards,  with  a  prac- 
tice repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized 
people  *. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  arc  the  poffef- 
lions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which  on  ac- 
count both  of  their  ancient  and  prefent  Hate, 
have  attra6led  their  greatell  attention  ;  her  other 
dominions  there  are  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
cither  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of 
them  was  reduced  to  fubjedion  during  the 
firft  part  of  the  fixleenth  century,  by  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  fmall 
armaments  either  in  Hifpaniola  or  in  Old  Spain  ; 
and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his  progrefs, 
we  fhould  difcover  the  fame  daring  courage,  the 
fame  perfevering  ardour,  the  fame  rapacious  de- 
fire  of  wealth,  and  the  fame  capacity  of  enduring 
and  furmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain 
ft,  which  diilinguifhed  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conqueiU. 
But,  inftead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which, 
from  the  fimilarity  of  the  tranfa^lions,  would 
appear  almoft  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  al- 
ready related,  I   fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  fuch  a 

^  Acofti,  lib.  5.  c.  7. 

*  Xercz,  p.  190.  Sancho,  Ratr.iii.  37»,  C.  Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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view  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifli  empire 
in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  men* 
tioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fertility,  and  opu- 
lence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
two  great  monarchies,  of  whofe  hillory  and  in- 
ftitutions  I  have  given  fome  account,  and  <hall 
then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftrids  of  Spauiih 
America.  The  juiifdidion  of  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  extends  over  feveral  provinces,  which 
were  not  fubje6t  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  ilretch 
along  the  call  fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or  gulf 
of  California,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of 
New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend 
towards  the  weft  and  north,  did  not  acknowledge 
the  fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predeccf- 
fors.  Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude 
to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  fome  to 
a  greater,  others  to  a  lefs  degree  of  fubjedlion  to 
the  Spanifli  yoke.  They  extend  through  the 
moll  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  their 
foil  is,  in  .general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  all 
their  productions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable* 
are  moft  perfe6l  in  their  kind.  They  have  all 
a  communication  either  with  the  Pacilic  Ocean, 
or  with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered 
by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may 
become  fubfervient  to  commerce.  The  number 
of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  countries,  is 
indeed  extremely  fmall.  They  may  be  faid  to 
have  fubdut  '  rather  than  to  have  occupied  them* 
But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  eitablifli- 
inents  in  America  Ihall  continue  to  increafe,  they 

may 
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may  gradually  fpread  over  thofe  provinces,  of 
which,  however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  take  full  pofTeflion. 

One  circumltance  may  contribute  to  the  fpeedy 
population  of  fome  diftritts.  Very  rich  mines 
both  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  difcovered  in 
many  of  the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and  worked  with 
fuccefs,  a  multrtude  of  people  refort.  In  order 
to  fupply  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  cul- 
tivation mull  be  increafed,  artifans  of  various 
kinds  mull  aflemble,  and  induftry  as  well  as 
wealth  will  be  gradually  difFufed.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
America  fmce  they  fell   under   the  dominion  of 

I  the  Spaniards.  Populous  villages  and  large 
towns  have  fuddenly  arifen  amidil  uninhabited 
wilds  and  mountains  ;  and  the  working  of  mines, 
though  far  from  being  the  moft  proper  objeCl 
towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  fociety 
iliould  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both 
of  promoting  ufeful  activity,  and  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  people.  A  recent  and  lingular 
in  (lance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is 
but  little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  effedls,  merits-  attention.  The 
Spaniards  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and 
Sonora,  had  been  long  difturbed  by  the  depreda- 

\  tions  of  fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the 
year  1765,  the  incurfions  of  thofe  favages  be- 
came fo  frequent,  and  fo  deftruftive,  that  the 
Spanifh  inhabitants,  in  defpair,  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  fuch 
a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable  them  to  drive 
thofe  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  re- 
treat 
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treat  in  the  mountains.  But  the  trcafuiy  of 
Mexico  was  fo  much  exhauiled  by  the  large 
fums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  fupport  the  late 
war  againll  Great  Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could 
afford  them  no  aid.  The  refpedl  due  to  his 
virtues,  accomplifhed  what  his  official  power 
could  not  effedi.  He  prevailed  with  the  mer* 
chants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hun* 
dred  thoufand  pcfos  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  expedition.  The  war  was  condudcd  hj 
an  officer  of  abilities  ;  and  after  being  protraded 
for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  pur- 
fuing  the  fugitives  over  mountains  and  through 
defiles  which  were  almoft  impaflable,  it  tcrmi-. 
natedin  the  year  177  i,  in  the  final  fubmiffion  of 
the  tribes,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  objec"^  of" 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  courle  of 
this  fervice,  the  Spaniards  marched  through 
countries  into  which  they  feem  not  to  have  pe- 
netrated before  that  time,  and  difcovcred  mines 
of  fuch  value,  as  was  aftonidiing  even  to  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World.  At  Cincguilla,  in  the 
province  of  Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain  of  four- 
teen leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of 
only  fixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of 
fuch  a  fize,  that  fome  of  them  weighed  nine 
marks,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  fhort 
time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  colleAed  a  thou- 
fand marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking 
time  to  wafh  the  earth  that  had  been  du;:,  which 
appeared  to  be  fo  rich,  that  perfons  of  flail  com- 
puted  that  it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal 
in  value  to  a  million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of 
the  yean 77 1,  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were 

fettled 
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fettled  in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of 
I  proper  magillrates,  and  the  inrpe(Sion  of  fcvcral 
ecclcfjaftics.  As  feveral  other  mines,  not  in- 
ferior in  richnefs  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been 
difcovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa  ^,  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  negledted  and  thinly-inhabited, 
provinces,  may  foon  become  as  populous  and 
valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 
1  America. 

The  peninfula  of  California,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Vermilion  fea,  feems  to  have  been   lefs 
knov^'n  to  the   ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  mentioned.     It  was  difco- 
vered by  Cortes  in  the  year  1536^     During   a 
long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  little  frequent- 
ed, that  even    its   form   was  unknown,    and  in 
moft  charts  it  was  reprefented  as  an   ifland,  not 
as  a  peninfula '".     Though   the   climate  of  this 
country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  fituation,  muft 
be  very  defirable  ;  the  Spaniards  have  made  fmall 
progrefs  in  peopling  it.     Towards  the  clofc  of 
the  \d{\  century,  the  Jefuits,  who  had  great  merit 
in  exploring  this  negledled  province,  and   in  ci- 
vilizing its  rude  inhabitants,   imperceptibly  ac- 
quired  a  dominion  over  it  as  complete   as  that 
which  they  poffeffed  in  their  miflions  in  Paraguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame 
policy,  and  to  govern  the   natives  by  the  fame 
maxims.     In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain 
from  cor^ceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their  deligns  and 
operations,  they  feem  ftudioufly  to  have  depre- 
ciated the  country,  by  reprefenting  the   climate 

k  Sec  Note  CLXI. 

*  Book  V   vol.  ii.  p.  269.         "  See  Note  CLXII. 
VOL.  III.  H  as 
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as  fo  difagrecable  and  unwholefomc,  and  the 
foil  as  fo  barren,  that  nothing  but  a  zealous  de- 
fire  of  converting  the  natives,  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  fettle  there".  Several  public- 
fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
fovcreigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  \kw  of 
California ;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that  jundure 
to  fufpedl  the  purity  of  the  Order's  intentions, 
as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  imph'cit  truft, 
appointed  Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  whofe  abilities 
have  fmce  raifed  him  to  the  high  rank  of  mi- 
nifter  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninfnia.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  favourable  ;  he  found 
the  pearl  fifhery  on  its  coafts  to  be  valuable,  and 
he  difcovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifnig 
appearance  °.  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and 
Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  population  of 
thefe  provinces  fhall  incrcafe  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  fuppofed,  Califormia  may  by  de- 
grees, receive  fiom  them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inha- 
bitants, as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among 
the  defolate  and  ufclefs  diltrids  of  ihe  Spanifh 
empire. 

On  the  eafi  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras  are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire.  Thefe  large  provinces,  flretching  from 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of  Spain 

«  Venegas,  Hift.  of  California,  i,  26, 
*>  Lorenzano,  349,  350. 
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in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value  either  from 
the  fertility  of  their  foil  or  the  richnefs  of  their 
mines ;  but  they  produce  in  greater  abundance, 
than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood  tree, 
which,  in  dying  fome  colours,  is  lo  far  prefer- 
able to  any  other  material,  that  the  confumption 
of  it  in  Europe  is  confiderable,  audit  has  become 
an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During 
a  long  period,  no  European  nation  intruded  upon 
the  Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces,  or  attempted  to 
obtain  any  fhare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
after  the  conquefl  of  Jamaica  by  the  Englifli,  it 
foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival  was  now 
feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanifh  ter- 
ritories. One  of  the  firfl  objedls  which  tempted 
the  Englifh  fettled  in  that  illand,  was  the  great 
proiit  arifing  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the 
facility  of  wrelling  fome  portion  of  it  from  the 
Spaniards.  Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica 
made  the  firll  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the 
fouth-eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  by  cut- 
ting logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic. 
When  moll  of  the  trees  near  the  coail  in  that 
place  w^re  felled,  they  removed  to  the  illand  of 
Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  ;  and  in  later 
times,  their  principal  Ration  has  been  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this 
encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negociation,  re- 
1  monltrances,  and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  En- 
gliih  from  obtaining  any  footing  on  that  part  of 
the  American  continent.  But  after  ifruggling 
againll  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  dii- 
aiters  of  lafl  war  extorted  from  the  court  of 
Madrid  a  reluctant  confent  to  tolerate  this  fettle- 
H  Z  ment 
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ment  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories  p. 
The  pain  which  this  humbling  conctiTion  occa- 
fioned,  fcems  to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to 
devife  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  httle  confe- 
quencc,  more  cffedlual  than  all  the  efforts  of 
negociation  or  violence.  The  logwood  produced 
041  the  well  coall  of  Yucatan,  where  the  foil  is 
drier,  is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  which 
grows  on  the  marihy  grounds  where  the  Englifh 
are  ftttled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  this, 
and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Spain 
without  paying  any  duty^,  fuch  vigour  has  been 
given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  log- 
wood which  the  Englifh  bring  to  market  has 
funk  fo  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined '  linc« 
it  obtained  a  legal  fanftion  ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that  event, 
Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  poffeflions  of 
confiderable  importance  to  Spain. 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two 
provinces  of  Cofla  Rica  and  Veragua,  which 
likewife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain ; 
but  both  have  been  fo  much  negledled  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall 
value,  that  they  merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  mofl  important  province  depending  on  the 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chih.  The  Incas  had 
eflablifhed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its  northern 
diflridls  ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
its   gallant  and  high-fpirited  inhabitants  main- 


^  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xviii. 

S  RealCedula,  Campomanes,  iii.  145. 

'  SeeNoTECLXllI. 
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tained  their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  al- 
lured by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted 
the  conqued  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro  ;  and 
after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdlvia  refumed  the 
defign.  Both  met  with  fierce  oppofition.  The 
former  rclinquiflied  the  enterprize  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  mentioned  ^  The  latter,  after 
having  given  many  difplays,  both  of  courage  and 
military  f]<ill,  was  cut  off,  together  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops  under  his  command, 
Francifco  de  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by 
his  fpirited  condud,  checked  the  natives  in  their 
career,  and  faved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards 
from  deftrudlion.  By  degrees,  all  the  champaign 
country  along  the  coaft  was  fubjedled  to  the 
Spanifh  dominion.  The  mountainous  country 
is  Hill  pofl'efTed  by  the  Puelches,  Araucos,  and 
other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formidable 
neighbours  to  the  Spaniards ;  with  whom,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  almoll  perpetual  hoftility, 
fufpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  infecure 
peace. 

That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  properly 
be  deemed  a  Spanifh  province,  is  a  narrow  dif- 
trld,  extended  along  the  coaft  from  the  defert 
of  Atacamas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  above  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the  moft  delicious 
in  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by 
that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never 
feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Andes,  and  rcfreihed  from  the 
vvefl  by  cooling  fea-breezes.     The  tempciature 

»  Book  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &p. 
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of  the  air  Is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spa- 
niards give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
foiithern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  foil  correfponds  with  the  benig- 
nity of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accom- 
modated to  European  produdlions.  The  mod 
valuable  of  thefe,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in 
Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  country. 
All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain  to 
full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemif- 
phere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this 
deligiitful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of 
larger  fi/e  than  thofc  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of 
horfes  furpafles,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit,  the 
famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they  fprung. 
Nor  has  nature  exhaulled  her  bounty  on  the  fur- 
fice  of  the  earth  ;  (he  has  llored  its  bowels  with 
nches.  .  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of 
copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  it. 

A  country  dillinguifhed  by  fo  many  bleflings, 
we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become 
a  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  miiil 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  prediledlion 
and  care.  Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  re» 
mains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  country, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  thoufand  white  inha- 
bitants, and  about  three  times  that  number  of 
negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  moll 
fertile  foil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and 
fome  of  its  moft  promifmg  mines  remain  un- 
wrought.  Strange  as  this  negledt  of  the  Spa* 
niards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages,  which 
feemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  appear, 
the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.     The  only  inter- 

courfc 
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couiTe  of  Spain  with  its  colonics  in  the  South 
Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto-Bello.  All  the  produce  of 
thefe  colonies  was  fhipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao, 
or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from 
thence  acrofs  the  iilhmus.  All  the  commodi- 
ties \vhich  they  received  from  the  mother-country, 
were  conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  fame  har- 
bours. Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Chili  palFed  through  the  hands  of  merchants 
fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe  had  of  courfe  a  profit  on 
each  ;  and  in  both  tranfadlions  the  Chilefe  felt 
their  own  fubordination  ;  and  having  no  diredl 
intercourfe  with  the  parent  ftate,  they  depended 
upon  another  province  for  the  difpofal  of  their 
produdlions,  as  well  as  for  the  fupply  of  their 
wants.  Under  fuch  difcouragements,  popula- 
tion could  not  increafe,  and  indullry  was  defti- 
tute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that 
Spain,  from  motives  which  I  fliall  mention  here- 
after, has  adopted  a  new  fyllem,  and  carries  oa 
her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  by  fhips  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  di- 
recl  intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the 
mother-country.  The  gold,  the  filver,  and  the 
other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be  ex- 
changed in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufadlures 
of  Europe.  Chili  may  fpeedily  rife  into  that 
J  importance  among  the  Spanifh  fettlements  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages. 
It  may  become  the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the 
other  provinces  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
may  fupply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with 
horfes,  with  hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for 
which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe.     Though 

the 
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the  new  fyftem  has  been  eftablifhed  only  a  few- 
years,  thofe  effedls  of  it  begin  already  to  be 
obferved'.  If  it  fhall  be  adhered  to  with  any 
fleadinefs  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to 
foretel,  that  population,  indullry,  and  opu* 
lence  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapid 
progrefs. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili, 
and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  vice-royalty 
of  Peru.  Thele  regions  of  immenfe  extent 
ftretch  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  above 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more 
than  a  thoufand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  mod  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms 
itfelf  into  two  great  divilions,  one  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
miflions  of  the  Jcfuits,  and  feveral  other  dif- 
trials.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  con- 
cerning its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
be  foon  finally  afcertained,'  either  amicably,  or 
by  the  dccifion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to  referve 
my  account  of  this  northern  divifion,  until  I 
enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America, 
with  which  it  is  intimately  connected  ;  and,  in 
relating  it,  I  fhall  be  able,  from  authentic  mate- 
rials, fupplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
give  a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  ope- 
rations and  views  of  the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that 
fingular  fabric  of  policy  in  Ameiica,  whicli  has 
drawn  fo  much  attention,  and  has  been  fo  im- 
pertedly  underftood.     The  latter  divifion  of  the 
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province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman 
and  Buenos- Ayrea,  and  to  thefe  1  fhall  at  pre- 
fent  confine  my  obfervations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America 
by  the  river  De  la  Plata  ;  and  though  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  cruel  difallers  befel  them  in  their  early 
attempts  to  eflablifli  their  dominion  in  it,  they 
were  encouraged  to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at  firft 
by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the  interior 
country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necelfity  of  oc- 
cupying it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
from  fettling  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  rout 
into  their  rich  pofleflions  in  Peru.      But  except 
at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no  fettlement 
of  any  confequence  in   all  the  vaft  fpace  which 
I  have  mentioned.     There  are,  indeed,  fcattered 
over  it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have  be- 
llowed the   name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  add  fome  dignity,  by  ered- 
ing  them  into  bifhoprics ;  but  they  are  no  better 
than  paltry  villages,  each   with   two   or   three 
hundred  inhabitants.     One  circumftance,  how- 
ever,  which  was  not  originally  forefeen,  has  con- 
tributed to  render  this  diftridt,  though  thinly  peo- 
pled, of   confiderable    importance.       The    pro* 
vince  of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country 
to    the    fouth   of    the    Plata,    inllead   of  being 
covered  with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America, 
forms  one  extenfive  open   plain,   almoll  without 
a  tree.     The  foil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered 
by  many  dreams  defcending  from   the    Andes, 
and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.     In  this  rich 
pafturage,  the  horfes  and  cattle  imported  by  the 
Spaniards  from    Europe  have  multiplied    to    a 
degree  which  almoit  exceeds  belief.     This  has 
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enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only  to  open  a  lu- 
crative trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying  it  with 
cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  com- 
merce no  lefs  beneficial,  by  the  exportation  of 
hides  to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has 
derived  great  advantages.  But  its  commodious 
fituation  for  carr^-ing  on  contraband  trade,  has 
been  the  chief  fource  of  its  profperity.  While 
the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  ^  its  ancient 
fyllcm,  with  refpeA  to  its  communication  with 
America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  fo  much  out 
of  the  courfe  of  Spanifh  navigation,  that  mter- 
loperb,  almoft  without  any  rifle  of  being  either 
6bferved  or  obftruaed,  could  pour  in  European 
manufaaures  in  luch  quantities,  that  they  not 
only  fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eailern  diiliias  of  Peril. 
When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
new  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanifh  territories, 
with  ftill  m(»re  facility,  and  in  greater  abund- 
ance. This  illegal  traffic,  however  detrimental 
to  the  parent  Hate,  contributed  to  the  increafe 
of  the  fettlement,  which  had  the  immediate  be^. 
nefitofit,  and  Buenos- Ayies  became  gradually 
a  populous  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be 
the  effea  of  the  alteration  lately  made  in  the 
government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  of  which 
fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fubfequent  Book,  can^ 
not  hitherto  be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  l^cw 
World,  the  iflands  excepted,  of  whofe  difcovery 
and  redudion  I  have  formerly  given  an  account, 
are  comprehended  under  two  great  divifions ;  the 
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former  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Tien  a 
Firme,  the  provinces  of  which  llretch  along  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  eaftern  frontier  of  New  Spain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  the  latter,  the 
New  kingdom  of  Granada,  fituated  in  the  inte- 
rior country.  With  a  ifhort  view  of  thefe  I  fhall 
clofe  this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province  fub- 
jeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  the  Spaniards  firil  began  to  plant 
colonies,  they  have  made  no  conliderable  pro- 
grefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  extremely 
mountainous,  deluged  with  rain  during  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  remarkably  unhealthful,  and 
contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards 
would  probably  have  abandoned  it  altogether, 
if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by  the 
excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  on  the 
one  fea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  other. 
Thefe  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communi- 
cation between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  moll  valuable  colonies.  In 
confequence  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has 
become  a  confiderable  and  thriving  town.  The 
peculiar  noxioufnefs  of  its  climate  has  prevented 
Porto-bello  from  increafmg  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. As  the  intercourfe  with  the  fettlements  in 
tlie  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another 
channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-Bello  and 
Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nouriflied 
and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  their  profperity,  and  tven  their 
exiftence. 

The 
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The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Mar- 
tha ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  The  country  ilill  continues  mountain- 
ous, but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well 
watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de  He- 
redia  fubje6led  this  part  of  America  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532.  It  is 
thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs^ 
and  fome  precious  (lones,  particularly  emeralds. 
But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena,  the  fafell  and  beil  fortified 
of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In 
a  fituatlon  fo  favourable,  commerce  foon  began 
to  flourifh.  As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it  feem» 
to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note.  But  when 
Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in  which  the 
galeons  fhould  firft  begin  to  trade  on  their  ar- 
rival from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
dlrefted  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their 
voyage  homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inha- 
bitants was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrange- 
ment, that  it  foon  became  one  of  the  moll 
populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in  Ame- 
rica. There  is,  however,  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  it  has  reached  its  higheft  point  of  exaltation  3 
and  that  it  will  be  fo  far  affeded  by  the  change 
in  the  Spanifh  fyftem  of  trade  with  America, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  defirable  vifits 
of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  leaft  a  temporary 
decline.  But  the  wealth  now  collefted  there, 
will  foon  find  or  create  employment  for  itfelf, 
and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome 
new  channel.     Its  harbour   is  fo  fafe,  and   fo 
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I  conveniently  fituated  for  receiving  comitioditiea 
from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo  long 
accuftomed  to  convey  thele  into  all  the  adjacent 
provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  ftill  retain 
this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to 
be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on 
the  eaft,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda, 
in  the  year  1499";  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 

1  landing  there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  in  an 
Indian  village  built  uoon  piles,  in  order  to  raife 
them  above  the  ftagnated  water  which  covered 
the  plain,  were  led  to  beftow  upon  it  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  pro* 
penfity  to  find  a  refemblance  between  what  they 
difcovered  in  America,  and  the  obje6ls  which 
were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  there,  but  with  little  fuc« 
cefs.  The  final  reduction  of  the  province  was  ac- 
complifhed  by  means  very  different  from  thofe  to 
which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifi- 
tions  in  the  New  World.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of 
fuch  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were 
not  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Among  other  expedients 
for  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had 
borrowed  large  fums  from  the  Velfers  of  Augf- 
burgh,  the  moft  opulent  merchants  at  that  time 
in  Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  thefe,  or 
in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he 
beftowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief  from  the  crown  of 
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Caftlle,  on  condition  that  within  a  limited  time 
they    fhould  render    themfclves    mailers  of  the 
country,  and  eftablifh  a  colony  there.     Under 
the  direction  of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have  been 
expedled,    that  a   fettlement   would  have   becni 
ellabliflied  on  maxims  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  en- 
courage fuch  ufeful  induftry,  as  mercantile  pro- 
prietors might  have  known  to  be  the  moil  cer- 
tain fource  of  profperity  and  opulence.     But  un- 
fortunately they  committed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  to   fome  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune  with 
which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tuiy.      Thefe  adventurers,  impatient   to   amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  llation 
w  hich  they  foon  difcovered  to  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, inftead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to 
cultivate   and   improve   the    country,    wandered 
from  dillrldl  to  dillrift  in  fearch  of  mines,  plun- 
dering the  natives  with   unfeeling  rapacity,  or 
opprefling  them  by  the  impofition  of  intolerable 
taiks.     1  n  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice 
and  exadlions,  in  comparifon  with  which  thofc  of 
the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defolated  the  pro- 
vince fo  completely,  tliat  it  could  hardly   afford 
them  fubfillence,  and  the  Velfers  relinquiflied  a 
property  from  w  hich  the  inconfiderate  condu6t  of 
their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving 
any  advantage  *,     When  the  wretched  remainder 
of  the  Germans  deferted  Venezuela,  the  Spani- 
ards again   took  poffeffion   of  it;  but  notwith- 
ftanding   many   natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of 
.their  moil  languifhing  and  unprodudlive  fettle- 
ments, 

*  Civcdo  y  BagnosHifl.  dc  Venezuela,  p.  ix,  &c# 
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The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Ciimana  arc 
the  lall  of  the  Spanidi  territories  on  this  coaft  ; 
but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the 
mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclulive  right 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefled,  I  (hall  here* 
after  have  occafion  to  confider  their  Hate  and 
produftions. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an 
inland  country  of  great  extent.  This  important 
addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain 
about  the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de  Benalcazar 
and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada,  two  of  the 
bravell  and  mod  accompHfhed  officers  employed 
in  the  conqueft  of  America.  The  former,  who 
commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito,  attacked  it 
t  from  the  fouth;  the  latter  made  his  invafion  from 
Santa  Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  farther  advanced 
in  improvement,  than  any  people  in  America 
but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  v,  they  defended 
themfelves  with  great  refolution  and  good  con- 
duct. The  abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benal- 
cazar and  Quefada  furmounted  all  oppofition, 
though  not  without  encounteiing  many  dangers, 
and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a 
Spanifli  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  though  it 
approaches  almoll  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  val- 
lies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft  diftrifts 
in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold 
and  precious  ftones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not 
by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this 

f  Bookiv.  vol.  ii.p  40,  &c. 
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gold  13  found ;  it  is  mingled  with  the  foil  near  the 
furface,  and  feparated  from  it  by  repeated  wafh- 
ing  with  water.     This  operation  is  carried  on 
wholly  by  negro  flaves  ;  for  though  the  chill  fub- 
tcrranean  air  has  been  difcovered,  by  experience, 
to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  deep  filver  mines, 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other 
fpecies  of  labour  than  Indians,     As  the  natives 
in   the  New   Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt 
from  that  fervice,  which  has  wailed  their  race  fo 
rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America,  the  country 
is  ftill  remarkably  populous.     Some  diftridls  yield 
gold  with  a  profufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than  that 
in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  hrge  pepitaSf 
or  grains,  which  manifeft  the  abundance  in  which 
it  is  produced.     On  a  rifmg  ground  near  Pam- 
plona, fingle  labourers  have  coUedled  in  a  day 
what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  pefos*. 
A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him 
to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  eftimated  to  be 
worth  feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  fterling. 
This,  which   is,  perhaps,  the   largeft  and  fined 
fpeciinen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now 
depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.     But 
without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  ufually 
coUeded  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  confiderablc 
amount.     Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifh- 
ing.     The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almoll  every 
part  of  the  country  daily  increafes.     Cultivation 

>  Pledrahita  Hill*  del  N*  Reyoo,  p.  481.  MS.  penps  me. 
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and  induftry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  en- 
couraged,  and  to  profper.  A  conliderable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  being  con- 
veyed down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen  to 
that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada  has  a  communication  with  the 
■Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco  ;  but  the  country 
.which  ftretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  eaft, 
is  little  known,  and  imperfe8:ly  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards. 


BOOK    VIII. 

A  FTER  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  difcoveries  and  conquefls  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  have  conduced  them  to 
that  period  when  their  authority  was  eftablifhed 
over  almoil  all  the  vaft  regions  in  the  New  World 
ilill  fubjedt   to  their  dominion.     The  efFedl  of 
their  fettlements  upon    the   countries  of  which 
they  took   pofTeflion,  the   maxims   which   they 
.adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the  in- 
terior ftrufture  and  policy  of  thefe,  together  with 
the  influence  of  their  progreflive  improvement 
.  upon  the  parent  ftate,  and  upon  the  commercial 
lintercourfe  of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which 
we  now  turn  our  attention. 
♦  The    firft  vifible    confequence   of  the  eftab- 
lifliments  made  by  the    Spaniards  in  America^ 
was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to 
a  degree  equally  aftonifhing  and  deplorable.     I 

I  3  have 
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have  already,  on  different  occafions,  mentioned 
the  difaftrous  influence  under  which  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Americans  with  the  people  of  our 
hemifphere  commenced,  both  in  the  iflands,  and 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched 
upon  various  caufes  of  their  rapid  confumption. 
Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  refolu- 
tion  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
rights,    many  perifhed  in  the   unequal  conteft, 
and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.     But 
the  greateil  defolation  followed  after  the  fword 
was  (heathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled  in 
tranquillity.      It  was  in  the  iflands,  and  in  thofe 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  ftretch  from 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico, 
that  the   fatal  effeds  of  the  Spanifli  dominion 
were  firfl:  and  moft  fenfibly  felt.     All  thefe  were 
occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters, 
or  by  fuch  as  had   made  but  fmall  progrefs  in 
cultivation  and  indullry.     When  they  were  com- 
pelled by  their  new  maft:er8  to   take  up  a  fixed 
refidence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour ;  when 
talks  were  impofed  upon  them  difproportioned  to 
their  ftrength,  and  were  exaded  with  unrelent- 
ing feverity,  they  pofTeffed  not  vigour  either  of 
mSid  or  of  body  to  fuflain  this  unufual  load  of 
opprelTion.     Deje6lion  and  defpair  drove  many 
to  end  ^heir  lives  by  violence.     Fatigue  and  fa- 
mine deflroyed  more.      In    all   thofe  extenfive 
regions,   the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wafted 
away;  in  fome  it  was  totally  extinguiflied.      In 
Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and  martial  people 
diftinguiflied   their  oppofition   to  the  Spaniards 
by  efforts  of  courage  worthy   of  a  better  fate, 
great  numbers  fell  in  the  field;  and  there,  as 
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well  as  In  Peru,  ftill  greater  numbers  periflied 
under  the  hardfhlps  of  attending  the  Spanifh 
armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars, 
worn  out  with  the  incefTant  toil  of  carrying  their 
baggage,  provifions,  and  military  itores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  fo  deftrudlive  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy  with  which 
they  eftablifhed  their  new  fettlements.     The  for- 
mer were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  indivi- 
duals; the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,   which, 
with   gradual   confumption,   wafted  the  nation. 
When   the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager 
to  obtain  a  diftridl,  from  which  he  might  expe6l 
an  inftantaneous  recompence  for  all  his  fervices. 
Soldiers,  accuftomed  to  the  careleflhefs  and  dif- 
fipation  of  a  military  life,  had  neither  induftry 
to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultivation,  nor 
patience  to  wait  for  its  flow  but  certain  returns. 
Inflead  of  fettling  in  the  vallies  occupied  by  the 
natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have 
amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they 
chofe  to  fix  their  ftations  in  fome  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and 
in  Peru.     To  fearch  for  mines  of  gold  and  fdver, 
was  the  chief  obje6l  of  their  activity.      The 
profpedls  which   this   opens,    and  the   alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  prefents,  correfpond 
■wonderfully   with  the   fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
adventure  that  animated  the  firft  emigrants  to 
America  in  every  part  of  their  conduft.      In 
order  to  pufli  forward  thofe  favourite  projed-s,  fo 
many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  fervice  of  the 
natives  became  indifpenfably  rcquifite.     They 

were 
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were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their  an- 
cient habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  fultry  climate  of  tlie  vallies,  to  the 
chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the 
torrid  zone;  exorbitant  labour,  fcanty  or  un- 
wholefome  nourifhment,  and  the  defpondency 
occafioned  by  a  fpecies  of  oppreflion  to  which 
they  were  not  accuflomed,  and  of  which  they 
faw  no  end,  affedled  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
kfs  induftrious  countrymen  in  tlie  iflands.  They 
funk  under  the  united  preffure  of  thofe  calami- 
ties, and  melted  away  with  almoft  equal  rapi- 
dity*. In  confequence  of  this,  together  with 
the  introdudlion  of  the  fmall-pox,  a  malady  un- 
known in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the 
natives*,  the  number  of  people  both  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  popula- 
tion appeared  almoft  incredible  **. 

Such  are  the  moft  confiderable  events  and 
eaufes  which,  by  their  combined  operation,  con- 
tributed to  depopulate  America.  Without  at- 
tending  to  thefe,  many  authors,  aftoniflitd  at  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  afcribed  this 
unexampled  event  to  a  fyllem  of  policy  no  lefs 
profound  than  atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as 
they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own  inability  to 
occupy  the  vaft  regions  which  they  had  dif- 
covered,  and  forefeeing  the  impoffibility  of  main- 
taining their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely 
fuperior  to   themfelves  in  number,  in  order  to 

"^  Torquemada,  i.  6r^.  *  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.,     Herrera, 

dec.  2.  lib.  X.  C.4.     UJloa  Entrcten.  206.  ^  Tor- 

quem.  615.  642,  643.     Sec  Note  CLXIV. 
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preferve  the  pofleflion  of  America,  refolved  to 
exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting 
a  great  part  of  the  country  into  a  defert,  endea- 
voured to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it  S 
But  nations  feldom  extend  their  views  to  objedls 
fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep ;  and,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity   we  may  obferve,  that 
no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an  exe- 
crable fcheme.     The  Spanifh  monarchs,  far  from 
afting  upon  any  fuch  fyllem  of  deftrudlion,  were 
uniformly  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
new  fubjeds.     With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagat- 
ing the  Chriftian  faith,  together  with  the  defire 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
the  confolations  of  religion,  to  people  deftitute 
of  fpiritual  light,  were  more  than  oitenfible  mo- 
tives for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt  his 
difcoveries.     Upon  his  fuccefs,  fhe  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  her  pious  purpofe,  and  manifeiled  the 
moll  tender  concern  to  fecure  not  only  religious 
inftrudlion,  but  mild  treatment,  to  that  inofFen- 
live  race  of  men  fubjefted  to  her  crown**.     Her 
fuccefTors  adopted  the  fame  ideas  ;  and,  on  many 
occafions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  their  autho- 
rity was  interpofed  in  the  moil  vigorous  exer- 
tions, to  protedl  the  people  of  America  from 
the  oppreflion  of  their  Spanifh  fubjedls.     Their 
regulations  for  this  purpofe  were  numerous,  and 
often  repeated.     They  were  framed  with  wifdom, 
and  didlated  by  humanity.     After  their  poflcf- 
fions  in  the  New  World  became  fo  extenfive,  as 
might  have  excited  fome  apprehenfions  of  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  their  dominion  over  them,  the 

«  Sec  NoT£  CLXV.       .  ^  S/jcNoTE  CLXVI. 
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fpirit  of  their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their 
fettlements  were  confined  to  the  iilands  alone. 
Their  follcltude  to  prote<Sl  the  Indians  feems  ra- 
ther to  have  augmented  as  their  acqulfitlons  In- 
creafed ;  and  from  ardour  to  accompllfh  this, 
they  enabled,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  tlie 
execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable 
rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonics,  and  fpread 
alarm  and  difaffe6lion  through  all  the  reft.  But 
the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be 
controlled  by  the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious 
and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the 
feat  of  government,  little  accuftomed  to  the  re- 
ftraints  of  military  difcipllne  while  in  fervice,  an4 
ftill  lefs  difpofed  to  refpe^l  the  feeble  jurlfdlifllon 
of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  dcfplfed  or 
eluded  every  regulation  that  fet  bounds  to  their 
exa6lions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  ftate,  with 
perfevering  attention,  ifTued  edicts  to  prevent 
the  opprefiion  of  the  Indians;  the  colonills,  re- 
gardlefs  of  thefe,  or  trufting  to  their  diftance 
for  impunity,  continued  to  confider  and  treat 
them  as  flaves.  The  governors  thcmftlves,  and 
other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  feveral  of 
whom  were  as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  ad- 
venturers over  whom  they  prefided,  were  too  apt 
to  adopt  their  contemptuous  Ideas  of  the  con- 
quered people ;  and  inftead  of  checking,  en- 
couraged or  connived  at  their  excefTes.  The 
defolation  of  the  New  World  fhould  not  then  be 
charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  confidered 
as  the  effeft  of  any  fyftem  of  policy  adopted 
there.  It  ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  tlie 
indigent  and  often  unprincipled  adventurers, 
whole  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  and 

full 
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!  firll  planters  of  America,  who,  by  meafures  no 
kfs  inconliderate  than  unjuit,  countcraded  the 
edidls  of  their  fovereign,  and  have  brought  dif- 
grace  upon  their  country. 

With  ilill  greater  injuftice,  have,i)\any  authors 
reprciented  the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the  Romaa 
Cathohc  reh'gion,  as  the  caufe  of  exterminating 
the  Americans,  and  have  accufed  the  Spanilh  ec- 
cltliallics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the 
(laughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolators 

i  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the  firil  miflionaries 
who  vilited  America,  though  weak  and  illiterate, 
were  pious  men.  They  early  efpoufed  the  de- 
fence of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  charac- 

I  ter  from  the  afperfions  of  their  conquerors,  who, 
defcribing  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to 
the  offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the 
dodlrines  of  religion,  contended,  that  they  were 
a  fubordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand 
of  nature  had  fet  the  mark  of  fervitude.  From 
the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  humane 
and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spanifh  miflionaries, 
in  protecting  the  helplefs  flock  committed  to 
their  charge,  they  appear  in  a  light  which  re- 
fleds  lullre  upon  their  fundion.  They  were 
minillers  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wreft  the 
rod  from  the  hands  of  oppreflbrs.  To.  their 
powerful  interpofition,  the  Americans  were  in- 

^  debted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements,  regular  as  well  as  fecular, 
are  flill  conhdered  by  the  Indians  as  their  natural 
■guardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourfe  under 
the  hardfhips  and  exadtions  to  which  they  are 
too  often  expofed  ^, 

e  Sec  Note  CLXVII. 
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But,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  depopulation 
of  America,  a  very  confiderable  number  of  the 
native  race  ftill  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were  not  expofcd 
to  the  firft  fury  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  or  defolated 
by  the  firfl  efforts  of  their  indullry,  ilill  more 
ruinous.  In  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  other  dehghtful  provinces  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  which  ftretch  along  the  South-fea,  the 
race  of  Indians  is  flill  numerous.  Their  fettle- 
ments  in  fome  places  are  fo  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities^  In  the  three  audiences  into 
which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  leall 
two  millions  of  Indians ;  a  pitiful  remnant,  in- 
deed, of  its  ancient  population,  but  fuch  as  ilill 
forms  a  body  of  people  fuperior  in  number  to 
that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive 
country  K  In  Peru  feveral  diflridls,  particularly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied  almoil 
entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces  they 
are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of 
their  fettlements  are  almoft  the  only  perfons  who 
pradtife  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  moft  of  the 
inferior  ftations  in  fociety.  As  the  inhabitants 
both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accuftomed  to  a 
fixed  refidence,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  regular 
induftr)',  lefs  violence  was  requifite  in  bringing 
them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  European 
modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spaniards 
fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  their 
attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives. 
Impatient  of  reftraint,  and  difdaining  labour  as 
a  mark  of  fervility,  they  either  abandoned  their 

f  Sec  Note  CLXVIII.        «  Sec  Note  CLXIX. 
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original  feats,  and  fought  for  independence  in 
mountains  and  forells  inacceflible  to  their  oppref- 
fors,  or  perifhed  when  reduced  to  a  ftate  repug- 
nant to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the 
di{lri6ls  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and 
to  Buenos-Ayres,  the  defolation  is  more  general 
than  even  in  thofe  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  moll  full  pofTcf- 
fion. 

But  the  eftablifhments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, were  made  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy 
was  capable  of  forming  them  to  befl  advantage. 
By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain 
was  become  a  powerful  ftate,  equal  to  fo  great 
an  undertaking*  Its  monarchs,  having  extended 
their  prerogative  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
once  circumfcribed  the  regal  power  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe,  were  hardly  fubje6l  to  controul, 
either  in  concerting  or  in  executing  their  mea- 
fures.  In  every  wide  extended  empire,  the  form 
of  government  muft  be  fimple,  and  the  fovereign 
authority  fuch,  that  its  refolutions  may  be  taken 
with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole 
with  fufficient  force.  Such  was  the  power  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchs,  when  they  were  called  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  eftablifhing 
their  dominion  over  the  moft  remote  provinces, 
which  had  ever  been  fubjedled  to  any  European 
ftate.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themfelves 
under  no  conftitutional  reftraint,  and  that,  as  in«« 
dependent  mafters  of  their  own  refolves,  they 
might  iffue  the  edi6:s  requifite  for  modelling  the 
government  of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere  aA 
of  prerogative. 

VOL,  in.  K  This 
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This  early  intei^ofition  of  the  Spanlfli  crown, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  poh'cy  and  trade  of  its 
colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  diltinguiOies  their 
progrefs  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other 
European  nation.  When  the  Portuguefc,  the 
Englifh,  and  French,  took  poflVflion  of  the  re- 
gions in  America  which  they  now  occupy,  the 
advantages  which  thefe  promifcd  to  yield  were 
fo  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were 
fufFered  to  (truggle  through  a  hard  infancy, 
almofl;  without  guidance  or  protedion  from  the 
parent  flate.  But  gold  and  fdver,  the  firlt  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  Spanifti  fettlements  in  the  New 
World,  were  more  alluring,  and  immediately  at- 
tra(^ted  the  attention  of  their  monarchs.  Though 
they  had  contributed  little  to  the  dii'covery,  and 
almoft  nothing  to  the  conquell  of  the  New 
World,  they  inllantly  affumed  the  function  of 
its  legiihitors ;  and  having  acquired  a  fpecic* 
of  dominion  formerly  unknown,  they  formed  a 
plan  for  exerciiing  it,  to  which  nothing  fnnilar 
occurs  in  the  hillory  of  human  ailairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurifpru- 
dence  with  refped^  to  America,  is  to  confider 
what  has  been  acquired  there  as  velUd  in  the 
crown,  rather  than  in  the  Hate.  By  the  bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  on  which,  as  its  great  charter^ 
Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had 
been,  or  Ihould  be  difcovered,  were  bellowed  as 
a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  They 
and  their  fucceflors  were  uniformly  held  to  be 
the  univerfal  proprietors  of  the  vail  territories^ 
which  the  arms  of  their  fubjeds  conquered  in  the 
New  World,  From  them,  all  grants  of  land  there 
flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The 
A  *         leader* 
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leaders  who  conducted  the  various  expcdlllons, 
the  governors  who  prefided  over  the  different 
colonies,  the  officers  of  juilice,  and  the  miniflers 
of  reh'gion,  were  all  appointed  by  their  autho« 
rity,  and  removable  at  their  pleafure.  The  peo- 
ple who  compofed  infant  fettlements  were  en- 
titled to  no  privileges  independent  of  their  fove- 
rcign,  or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  againft  the 
power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns 
were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate, 
the  citizens  were  permitted  to  eled  their  own 
magiftrates,  who  governed  them  by  laws  which 
the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  moft  def- 
potic  ftates,  this  feeble  fpark  of  liberty  is  not 
cxtinguifhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica, this  jurifdi£lion  is  merely  municipal,  and  is 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  interior 
commerce  and  police.  In  whatever  relates  to 
public  government,  and  the  general  interelt,  the 
will  of  the  fovercign  is  law.  No  political  power 
originates  from  the  people.  All  centers  in  the 
crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 

When  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in  forming 
the  plan  of  internal  policy  for  their  new  domi- 
nions, divided  them  into  two  immenfe  govern- 
ments, one  fubje^l  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the  provinces 
belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  divifion  of 
the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the 
latter,  was  comprehended  whatever  flie  poflefTed 
in  South  America.  This  arrangement,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniencies,  became  intolerable  when  the  re- 
"  K  2  mote 
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mote  provinces  of  each  vice -royalty  began  to 
improve  in  indultry  and  population.  The  peo- 
ple complained  of  their  fubje^lion  to  a  fuperior, 
whofe  place  of  refidence  was  fo  diftant,  or  fo  in- 
accefllble,  as  almolt  excluded  them  from  any  In- 
tercourfc  with  the  feat  of  government.  The  au- 
thority of  the  viceroy  over  didridts  fo  far  re- 
moved from  his  own  eye  and  obfervation,  was 
unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill  direfted.  As  a 
remedy  for  thofe  evils,  a  third  vi'ceroyalty  has 
been  eflablifhed  in  the  prefent  century,  at  Santo 
Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  jurifdidlion  of  which  extends 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and 
the  province  of  Quito  h.  Thofe  viceroys  not 
only  reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but 
poffefs  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the  precindls 
of  their  own  governments,  In  their  utmoll  extent. 
Like  him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in 
€very  department  of  government,  civil,  mllitaiy, 
and  criminal.  They  have  the  fole  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  perfons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the 
Jiighell  importance,  and  the  occafional  privilege 
of  fupplying  thofe  which,  when  they  become 
vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the 
friccelTor  appointed  by  the  king  ihall  arrive. 
The  external  pomp  of  their  government  is  fulted 
to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly 
ellablifhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of 
command,  difplaying  fuch  magnificence,  as  hard- 
iy  retains  the  appearance  of  delegated  autho- 
rity i. 

I»  yoy,  dc  UUoa,  i.  13,  255,    »  Ul!oa,Voy.  1. 432,  Gage  6i. 
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But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  dffcharge  in  perfon 
I  the  fun^lions  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  in  every 
1  part  of  their  extenfive  jiirifdiAion,  they  are  aided 
in   their  government    by    officers  and    tribunals 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain.     The  condu6l  of  civil 
affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  diftri^ls,  into 
which  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  are  di- 
vided,   is  committed  to  magiftrates  of  various 
orders  and  denominations ;  fome  appointed  by 
1  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  fubjeft 
to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to 
his  jurifdidion.     The  adminiftration  of  juftice  is 
*  vefted  in  tribunals,  known  by  the  name  of  jtiudi^ 
t  ences^  and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
i  Chancery  in   Spain.     Thefe  are  eleven  in  num- 
:bcr,  and  difpenfe  juftice  to  as  many  diftrids,  into 
which   the  Spanifli   dominions  in  America  are 
divided''.     The  number  of  judges  in  the  court 
of  Audience  is  various,  according  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  their  jurifdidlion.     The  ftation 
is  no  lefs  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  com- 
monly filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities  and  merit 
las   renders  this    tribunal  extremely   refpedlable. 
Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under  their 
cognizance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  fet 
apart.     Though  it  is  only  in  the  moft  defpotic 
governments,  that  the  fovereign  exercifes  in  per- 
lt)n  the  formidable  prerogative  of  adminiftering 
iullice  to  his  fubjefts,  and  in  abfolving,  or  con- 
demning, confults  no  law  but  what  is  depofited 
in  his  own  breaft  ;  though,  in  all  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to 
magiftrates,   whofe   decifions   are   regulated  by 

k  See  Note  CLXX. 
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known  laws  and  eftabllfhed  forms,  the  Spanifh 
viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  them- 
felves  into  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion which  their  diftance  from  the  controul  of 
a  fuperior  rendered  bold,  have  afplred  to  a 
power  which  their  mailer  does  not  venture  to 
afliime.  In  order  to  check  an  ufurpation  which 
muft  have  annihilated  juftice  and  fecurity  in  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  by  fubjedling  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  to  the  will  of  a  fmgle  man,  the  vice- 
roys have  been  prohibited,  in  the  moft  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience, 
or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice 
with  refpeft  to  any  point  htigated  before  them^. 
In  fome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  queftion 
of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regu- 
lations of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  court  of  Audience,  which,  in  thofe 
inftances,  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power 
placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  confti- 
tutional  barrier  to  circumfcribe  Iiis  jurifdidlion. 
But  as  legal  reftraints  on  a  perfon  who  reprcfents 
the  fovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  authority, 
are  little  fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  policy ; 
the  hefitation  and  refer\'e  with  which  it  confers 
this  power  on  the  courts  of  Audience  are  re- 
markable. They  may  advife,  they  may  lemon- 
Urate  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  dire6l  collifion  be- 
tween their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy, 
what  he  determines  muft  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  nothing  remains  for  them,  but  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of 

'  Rccop.  lib.  ii,  tit.  xv.  1.   35.  38.  44.  lib,  iii.  tit,  iii. 
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the  Indies  ^,  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonflrate, 
and  inform  againft  a  perfon,  before  whom  all 
others  muft  be  fiknt,  and  tamely  fubmit  to  his 
decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the 
courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther  augmented 
by  another  circumftance.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
viceroy,  without  any  provlfion  of  a  fucceflbr  by 
the  king,  the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  the  court 
of  Audience  relident  in  the  capital  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  the  fenior  judge,  afiifted  by  his  bre- 
thren, exercifes  all  the  fundions  of  the  viceroy 
w^hile  the  office  continues  vacant".  In  matters 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Audi- 
ences, in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdidion, 
as  courts  of  juftice,  their  fentences  are  final  in 
every  litigation  concerning  property  of  lefs  value 
than  fix  thoufand  pefos;  but  when  the  fubjedl  in 
dlfputes  exceeds  that  fum,  their  declfions  are 
fubje£l  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal 
before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  °. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in 
the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  veiled 
the  fupreme  government  of  all  the  Spanlfh  do- 
minions in  America.  It  was  firll  eftablllhed  by 
Ferdinand,  in  the  year  151 1,  and  brought  into 
a  more  perfed  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year 
J 524.  Its  jurifdidlon  extends  to  every  depart- 
ment, ecclefiafllcal,  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the 
government  and  police  of  the  colonies  originate 
there,  and  muil  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of 

'"  Solcrz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv,  c.  3.  n.  40.  41.  Recop, 
lib.  ii.  tic  XV.  1.  36.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  34-  lib.  v.  tic.  ix.  I.  i. 
*'  Kecop.  lib,  ii.  tit.  XY.  i.  57,  &c.  ^  Recop.  lib.  v.  tit.  xiii. 
I.  i,&c. 
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the  members,  before  they  are  iflued  In  the  name 
of  the  king.  All  the  offices,  of  which  the  no- 
mination is  referved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred 
in  this  council.  To  it  each  perfon  employed  in 
America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is  ac- 
countable. It  reviews  their  condu^:,  rewards 
their  fervices,  and  infli6ls  the  punifhments  due  to 
their  malverfations  p.  Before  it,  is  laid  what- 
ever intelligence,  either  public  or  fecret,  is  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  every  fcheme  of  im- 
proving the  adminiftration,  the  police,  or  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its 
confideration.  From  the  firll  inititution  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conilant 
objedl  of  the  catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its 
authority,  and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  ! 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubje^ls  in 
the  New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  public 
order  and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country, 
where  fo  many  circumftances  confpire  to  relax 
the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be 
afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  regula- 
tions and  vigilant  infpedlion  of  this  rcfpedlable 
tribunal  *i. 

As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefcnt 
in  his  council  of  the  Indies,  Its  meetings  are  held 
in  the  place  where  he  refides.  Another  tribunal 
has  been  inftltuted,  in  order  to  regulate  fuch 
commercial  affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and 
perfonal  infpedlion  of  thofe  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  them.  This  is  called  Cafa  de  la  Contra^ 
tacioriy  or  the  houfe  of  trade,  and  was  cflablifhed 

P  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.  1.  i,  2,  &c.  m 

4  Solurz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  12.  9 
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in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  commerce  with  the 
New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year 
15CI.  It  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  board  of 
trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the  former 
capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates 
to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  America,  it  re- 
gulates what  commodities  fhould  be  exported 
thither,  and  has  the  infpedlion  of  fuch  as  are 
received  in  return.  It  decides  concerning  the 
departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
freight  and  burden  of  the  (hips,  their  equipment 
and  deftination.  In  the  latter  capacity^  it  judges 
>vith  refpeiR:  to  every  queftion,  civil,  commercial, 
or  criminal,  arifing  in  confcquence  of  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  Spain  with  America  ;  and  in  both  thcfe 
departments,  its  decifions  are  exempted  from  the 
review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies'". 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of 
government,  which  Spain  has  eftablifhed  in  her 
i^merican  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various 
fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  colle<R;ing  the  public 
i  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  police  of 
the  country ;  to  defcribe  their  different  funftions, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effe6l  of  their 
operations ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate 
than  minute,  and  unintereiling. 

The  firft  objeft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs  was 
to  fecure  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the 
parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  any 
intercourfe  with  foreign  natioqs.  They  took 
polTeffion  of  America  by  right  of  conqueft,  and 

^  Recop.  lib.  ix.  tit,  i,  Veitii  Norte  de  la  Contratacion, 
lib*  i.  c.  J. 
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confcious  not  only  of  the  feeblenefs  of  their  in- 
fant fettlements,  but  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
cftabllfhing  their  dominion  over  regions  fo  exten- 
five,  or  in  retaining  fo  many  reludlant  nations 
under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the  intrufion  of 
ftrangers ;  they  even  fhunned  their  infpeftion, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  diftancc  from 
their  coafts.  Tin's  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  excliv 
fion,  which  at  firft  was  natural,  and  perhapi 
neceffary,  augmented  as  their  pofleflions  in  Ame- 
rica extended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be 
more  fully  underftood.  In  confequcnce  of  it,  a 
fyftem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among 
mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of 
two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  ferved  to  difburden  a  flate  of  its  fuperflu- 
ous  fubieds,  when  they  multiplied  too  fad  for 
the  territory  which  they  occupied  ;  or  they  were 
military  detachments,  flationcd  as  ganifons,  in 
a  conquered  province.  The  colonies  of  fomc 
Greek  republics,  and  the  fwarms  of  northern 
barbarians"  which  fettled  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, were  of  the  firil  fpecies.  The  Roman 
colonies  were  of  the  fecond.  In  the  former,  the 
connection  with  the  mother-country  quickly 
ceafed,  and  they  became  independent  flates.  In 
the  latter,  as  the  disjundlion  was  not  complete, 
the  dependence  continued.  In  their  American 
fettlements,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  took  what 
was  peculiar  to  each,  and  ftudied  to  unite  them. 
By  fending  colonies  to  regions  fo  remote,  by 
eftahlifhing  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and 
adminiftrationj  under  dillin 61  governors,  and  with 

peculiar 
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peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. By  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  rights  of  legiflation,  as  well  as  that  of  im- 
pofmg  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating the  perfons  who  filled  every  department 
of  executive  government,  civil  or  military,  they 
fecured  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  Hate. 
Happily  for  Spain,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies 
was  fuch,  as  rendered  it  poflible  to  reduce  this 
new  idea  into  praAice.  Almoil  all  the  countries 
which  (he  had  difcovered  and  occupied,  lay  with- 
in the  tropics.  The  produ^lions  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  globe  are  different  from  thofe  of 

1  Europe,    even  in  its  moll   fouthern   provinces. 

'  The  qualities  of  the  climate  and  of  the  foil  natu- 
rally turn  the  induftry  of  fuch  as  fettle  there  into 

I  new  channels.  When  the  Spaniards  firit  took 
poffeffion  of  their  dominions  in  America,  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  they  yielded,  were  the  only 
obje£l  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when 
their  etix^rts  began  to  take  a  better  diredion,  they 
employed  themfelves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing 
fuch  peculiar  produdllons  of  the  climate,  as,  from 
their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  demand  in 

I  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft  profpeds 
of  immediate  wealth,  they  difdained  to  wafte 
their  induftry  on  what  was  lei's  lucrative,  but  of 
fuperior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  corredl  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  making  any  etforts  in  induftry  which  might 
interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother- country,  the 
tftabhlhment  of  feveral  fpccies  of  manufactures, 
and  even  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or  olive,  are 
prohibited  in  the  Spanlfh  colonies  %  under  feverc 

«  Sec  Note  CLXXi 
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penalties  ^  They  mud  truil  entirely  to  the  mc- 
ther-countr}*-  for  the  objeds  of  primary  neceflity. 
Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  inilruments 
of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  conlider- 
able  part  of  the  provifions  which  they  confumci 
were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain,  pofTefling  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  and  llourifhing  manufadures, 
could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing  demands  of 
her  colonies,  from  her  own  (lores.  The  produce 
of  their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  ex- 
change for  thefe.  But  all  that  the  colonies  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was  con- 
veyed in  Spanifh  bottoms.  No  veflel  belonging 
to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  tlic 
commodities  of  America  to  Europe.  Even  tlic 
commercial  intercoufe  of  one  colony  with  ano- 
ther, was  either  abfolutcly  prohibited,  or  limited 
by  many  jealous  rcftrlclions.  All  tiiat  America 
yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain ;  all  tliat  It 
confumcs  mull  iffue  from  them.  No  foreigner  i 
can  enter  its  colonies  without  exprefs  permiflion  ;  ] 
no  veflel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received  into 
their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with 
confifcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced  agalnft 
every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  with 
them  ".  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  (late 
of  perpetual  pupillage ;  and  by  the  introdudllon  - 
of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in 
policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  example  to 
the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the 
parent  ft:ate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

^  B.  UUoa  Rctab  des  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 
•  Rccopil.  lib.  u.  tit.  xxvil  1,  i.  4.  7,  Sec. 
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Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarchs  feem  to  have  attended  in  forming 
their  new  fettlements  in  America.  But  they 
could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  they 
had  deitroyed  ;  and  from  many  concurring  caufes, 
their  progrefs  has  been  extremely  flow,  in  filling 
up  the  immenfe  void  which  their  devaflations  had 
occafioned.  As  foon  as  the  rage  for  difcovery 
and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the  Spaniards 
opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  diftrefles,  which 
at  firll  they  did  not  perceive,  or  had  defpifed. 
The  numerous  hardfhips  with  which  the  mem- 
!  bers  of  infant  colonies  have  to  ftruggle,  the  dif- 
cafes  of  unwhokfome  cHmates,  fatal  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Europeans ;  the  difiiculty  of  bring- 
ing a  country,  covered  with  forefts,  into  cul- 
ture ;  the  want  of  hands  necefTary  for  labour  ia 
fome  provinces,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry, 
in  all  unlefs  where  the  accidental  difcovery  of 
mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were 
evils  nniverfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcouraged 
by  the  view  of  thefe,  the  fpirit  of  migration  was 
fo  much  damped,  that  fixty  years  after  the  dif- 
covery of  the  New  World,  the  number  of  Spani- 
ards in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  thoufand  ^. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diflributed 
in  the  Spanirti  colonies,  and  the  regulations  ellab- 
liftied  with  refpe6l  to  the  tranfmiffion  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  defccnt  or  by  fale,  were  extremely  un- 
favourable to  population.  In  order  to  promote 
a  rapid  increafe  of  people  in  any  new  fettlement, 
property  in  land  ought  to  be  divided  into  fmall 
(hares,  and  the  alienation  of  it  fliould  be  ren- 
*  See  Note  CLXXII. 
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dered  extremely  cafy^.  But  the  rapacioufnefs 
of  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  the  New  World 
paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental  maxim  of 
policy ;  and,  as  they  pofTefTed  power,  which  en- 
abled them  to  gratify  the  utmoll  extravagance 
of  their  wifhes,  many  feized  dillricls  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  held  them  as  encomlendas.  By  degrees 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  converting  a  part 
of  thefe  into  Mayorafgosy  a  fpecies  of  fief,  intro- 
duced into  the  Spanilh  fyltem  of  feudal  jurif- 
prudence*,  which  can  neither  be  divided  nor 
alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  pro- 
perty, under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  with- 
held from  circulation,  and  defcends  from  father 
to  fon  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to 
the  proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  the 
account  which  1  have  given  of  the  reduction  of 
Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  trades 
of  country  occupied  by  fome  of  the  conquerors  *• 
The  excefles  in  other  provinces  were  fimilar,  for 
as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  ac- 
cjuired,  was  originally  eftimated  according  to  the 
number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them,  Ame- 
rica was  in  general  fo  thinly  peopled,  that  only 
diiiridls  of  great  extent  could  afford  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  labourers  as  might  be  employed  in  the 
mines  with  any  profpedl  of  conliderable  gain. 
The  pernicious  effedts  of  thofe  radical  errors  in 
the  dillribution  and  nature  of  property  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlemcnts,  are  felt  through  every  de« 
partment  of  indullry,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
one  great  caufe  of  a  progrefs  in  population  fo 

y  Dr.  Smith's    Inquiry,  ii.  i66.  *  Rccop.  lib.  iv» 

lit.  iii.  1.  24.  *  Book  m'u  p.  39S« 
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much  flower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  In 
better  conftltuted  colonies  ^. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fupport  of  the 
enormous  and  expenlive  fabric  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal  edablifhment,  has  been  a  burden  on  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  induflry.  The  pay- 
ment of  tithes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  induflry  ;  and  if 
the  exaftion  of  them  be  not  regulated  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But  inflead 
of  any  reftraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclefiaflics,  the 
inconfiderate  zeal  of  the  Spanifh  legiflators  ad- 
mitted them  into  America  in  their  full  extent, 
and  at  once  impofed  on  their  infant  colonies  a 
burden  which  is  ia  no  flight  degree  oppreffive  to 
fociety,  even  in  its  moil  improved  ftate,  As 
early  as  the  year  1501,  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it 
regulated  by  law.  Every  article  of  primary 
necefTity,  towards  which  the  attention  of  new 
fettlers  mufl  naturally  be  turned,  is  fubjedled  to 
that  grievous  exadlion  ^,  Nor  were  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  fimple  and 
eafy  culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operofe 
produdlions,  fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  cochi- 
neal, were  foon  declared  to  be  tithable**;  and 
thus  the  induflry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in 
;  every  flage  of  its  progrefs,  from  its  rudefl  efTay 
to  its  highefl  improvement.  ,To  the  weight  of 
this  legal  impofition,  the  bigotry  of  the  Ame- 
rican Spaniards  has  made  many  voluntary  addi- 
tions.    From  their  fond  delight  in  the  external 

»>  See  Note  CLXXUl.        «  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  2. 
*  Recop.  lib,  i.  tic.  xiv   1.  3  and  4, 
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pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  fuperfti- 
tious  reverence  for  eccleliaftics  of  every  denomi- 
nation, they  have  beftovved  profufe  donatives  On 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  have  unprofitably 
wafted  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which 
might  have  nourifhed  and  given  vigour  to  pro- 
du6iive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
America  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that, 
notwithftanding  all  the  circumftances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually 
increafcd,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with 
citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  thefe,  the  Spa- 
niards, who  arrive  from  Europe,  dIRinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Chapetonesy  are  the  firft  in  rank  and 
power.   From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanlfh 
court  to  fecure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on 
the  parent  ftate,  all  departments  of  confequence 
are  filled  by  perfons  fent  from  Europe ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  be- 
ing  employed,  each  muft  bring  proof  of  a  clear 
defcent  from  a  family  of  Old  Chri/iians,  untainted 
with  any  mixture  of  Jevvifh  or  Mahometan  blood, 
and  never  difgraced  by  any  cenfure  of  the  in- 
quifition  *.     In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  deemed 
to  be  fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  public  func- 
tion, from   the  viceroyalty  downwards,  is  com- 
mitted to  them  alone.     Every  perfon,    who  by 
his  birth,  or  refidence  In  America,  may  be  fuf- 
pe6tcd  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  adverfe  to 
the  mother-country,  is  the  objeft  of  diftruft  tQ 
fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclufion 
from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority  ^     By 

*  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvi.  1.  15,  16. 
<■  Sec  Note  CLXXIV. 
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thlr.  confpicuous  predlleftion  of  the  court,  the 
Chapetones  are  raifed  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in 
America,  that  they  look  down  with  difdain  on 
every  other  order  of  men. 

The  charafter  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles^  or  de- 
fcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America,  the 
fecond  clafs  of  fuhjedls  in  the  Spanifh  colonies, 
have  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  ad« 
vantages,  hardly  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe 
which  they  derive  from  the  partial  favour  of  go- 
vernment. Though  fome  of  the  Creolian  race 
are  defcended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedi- 
gree to  the  nobleft  families  in  Spain;  though 
many  are  pofTefTed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  fultry  climate,  by 
the  rigour  of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their 
defpair  of  attaining  that  diftindion  to  which 
mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  is  fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  great  part  of 
them  wallelife  in  luxurious  indulgencies,  mingled 
with  an  illiberal  fuperflition  flill  more  debafing. 
Languid  and  unenterprifmg,  the  operations  of 
an  active  extended  commerce  would  be  to  them 
fo  cumberfome  and  oppreffive,  that  in  almoll 
every  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in 
it.     The  interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well 

s  as  any  trade  which  Is  permitted  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itfelf,  are 
.carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones^;  who,  as 

\  jthe  recompence  of  their  induftry,  amafs  immenfe 
wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  funk  in  floth,  are  fatis- 

t  ,fied  with  the  revenues  of  their  paternal  eitates. 

*  Voy.  dc  Ulloa,  i.  27.  251,     Voy.  dcFreiier,  227. 
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From  this  ilated  competition  for  power  and 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens,  and 
the  various  paflions  excited  by  a  rivalfhip  fo  inte- 
reding,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable. 
On  every  occaiion,  fymptoms  of  this  avcrfion 
break  out,  and  the  common  appellations  which 
each  beilows  on  the  other,  are  as  contemptuous 
as  thofe  which  flow  from  the  mod  deep-rooted 
national  antipathy  ^.  The  court  of  Spain,  from 
a  refinement  of  diftruilful  policy,  cherilhes  thofe 
feeds  of  difcord,  and  foments  this  mutual  jea- 
loufy,  which  not  only  prevents  the  two  mod 
powerful  clafTes  of  its  fubjedls  in  the  New  World 
from  combining  againd  the  parent  date,  but 
prompts  each,  with  the  mod  vigilant  zeal,  to  ob- 
fervc  the  motions  and  to  counteraft  the  fchemes 
of  the  other. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies  is  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of 
an  European  and  a  negro,  or  of  an  European 
and  Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattocsy  the  lat- 
ter MeJl'tvLos,  As  the  court  of  Spain,  felicitous 
to  incorporate  its  new  vaflals  with  its  ancient 
fubjefts,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards  fettled, 
in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that  country, 
feveral  alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their 
infant  colonies^.  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  I 
licentious  indulgence,  than  to  compliance  with 
this  injunftion  of  their  fovereigns,  that  this 
mixed  breed  has  multiplied  fo  greatly,  as  to  con- 
ftitute  a  confiderable  part  of  the  population  in 
all  the  Spanidi  fettlements.  The  feveral  dages 
of  defcent  in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  variations 

^  Gage's  Survey,  p.  9.  Frezier,  226.  ^  Recopil.  lib.  vi. 
tit.  i.  1.  !•  Hetrerai  dec,  i.  lib.  v.  Ct  12,  Dec,  3.  lib.  vli.  c.  2 
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of  fhade  until  the  African  black,  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European 
complexion,  are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spa* 
niards,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name. 
Thofe  of  the  firll  and  fecond  generations  are 
confidered,  and  treated  as  mere  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes ;  but  in  the  third  defcent,  the  charadler- 
iftic  hue  of  the  former  disappears ;  and  in  the 
fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  fo  entirely 
effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  diftinguifhed 
from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to  all  their 
privileges'^.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed  race, 
whofe  frame  ir  remarkably  robuft  and  hardy,  that 
the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  and  other  adlive  fundlions  in  fociety 
are  difcharged,  which  the  two  higher  clafles  of 
citizens,  from  pride  or  from  indolence,  difdain 
to  exercife  K 

The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The  intro- 
duction of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  into  America,  together  with  their  fervices 
and  fufferings  there,  (hall  be  fully  explained  in 
another  place  ;  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly, 
in  order  to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  fitua- 
tion  under  the  Spanifli  dominion.  In  feveral  of 
their  fettlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  ne- 
groes are  mo  illy  employed  in  domeftic  fervice. 
They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
and  are  cherifhed  and  careffed  by  their  fuperiors, 
to  whofe  vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally 
fubfervient.  Their  drefs  and  appearance  are 
hardly  lefs  fplendid  than  that  of  their  mafters, 

^  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  p.  27.  *  Ibid.  i.  29.  Voy.  deBou- 
fuer,  p.  X04.    Mekndez,  Teforos  Verdaderos,  i,  354. 
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whofe  manners  they  imitate,  and  whofe  paffions 
they  imbibe  "*.  Elevated  by  this  dillindllon, 
they  have  afTumed  fiich  a  tone  of  fuperiority  over 
the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  infolence 
and  fcom,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two 
races  has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Peru, 
where  negioes  feem  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
arc  employed  in  field-work  as  well  as  domeftic 
fervice,  they  maintain  their  afcendant  over  the 
Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to  the 
other  fubfifts  with  equal  violei^ce.  The  laws 
have  induftrioufly  fomented  this  averfion,to  which 
accident  gave  rife,  and,  by  moil  rigorous  injunc- 
tionSy  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  mter- 
courfc  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the 
Spaniards  derive  flrength  from  that  circumflance 
in  population  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other  Eu- 
ropean colonies,  and  have  fecured  as  aflbciates 
and  defenders,  thofe  very  perfons  who  elfewhere 
are  obje^ls  of  jealoufy  and  terror". 

The  Indians  form  the  lad,  and  the  moft  de- 
prcfTed  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which  be- 
longed to  their  anccftors.  I  have  already  traced 
the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  ideas  with  refpedl  to 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  people,  and 
have  mentioned  the  moft  important  of  their  more 
early  regulations,  concerning  a  matter  of  fo  much 
confequence  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  new 
dominions.  But  fmce  the  period  to  which  I  have 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  America,  the  in- 
formation and   experience  acquired  during  two 

»  Gage,  p.  56.    Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  451. 
»  Recopii.  lib.  vii.  tit.  v.  1.  7.     Herrera^  dec.  8.  lib.  vii, 
c  12.     Frezier^  244. 
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centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spam  to 
make  fuch  improvements  in  this  part  of  its  Ame- 
rican fyllem,  that  a  fhort  view  of  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and 
interefting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  m 
1542,  v^hich  have  been  fo  often  mentioned,  t^-e 
high  pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New 
World,  vrho  confidered  its  inhabitants  as  flaves, 
to  whofe  fervice  they  had  acquired  a  full  right 
of  property,  were  finally  abrogated.     From  that 
period,  the  Indians  have  been  reputed  freemen, 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  fubjed^s.     When 
admitted  into  this    rank,   it   was  deemed  juft, 
that  they  fhould  contribute  towards   the  Sup- 
port and  improvement  of  the  fociety  which  had 
adopted  them  as  members.      But    as  no   con- 
fiderable  benefit   could   be   expefted  from   the 
voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted  with  re- 
gular induftry,  and  averfe   to  labour,  the  court 
of  Spain  found  it  neceffary  to  fix  and  fecure,  by 
proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reafonable 
to  exa6l  from  them.     With  this  view,  an  annual 
tax  was  impofed  upon  every  male,  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices  which 
they  might  be  required  to  perform,  were  afcer- 
tained  with  precifion.     This  tribute  varies  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  ;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New 
Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly 
four  (hillings  a  head  ;  no  exorbitant  fum  in  coun- 
tries where,  as  at  the  fource  of  wealth,  the  value 
of  money  is  extremely  low  ^,     The  right  of  levy- 

"  See  Note  CLXXV.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  r.  1.  41. 
Hackluyt,  vqI.  iti.  p.  4^1. 
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ing  this  tribute  likewife  varies.  In  America, 
every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vafTal  of  the 
crown,  or  depends  upon  fome  fiibje^l  to  whom 
the  diftrid  in  which  he  refides  has  been  granted 
for  a  hmited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
tncomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treafury  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the 
holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  firft  took  pof- 
feflion  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
parcelled  out  among  its  conquerors,  or  thofe  who 
firft  fettled  there,  and  but  a  fmall  portion  re- 
ferved  for  the  crown.  As  thofe  grants  which 
were  made  for  two  lives  onlyP,  reverted  fuccef- 
fivcly  to  the  fovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
cither  to  diffufc  his  favours  by  grants  to  new 
proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own  revenue  by 
valuable  annexations*!.  Of  thefe,  the  latter  has 
been  frequently  chofen  ;  the  number  of  Indians 
now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown,  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the  con- 
queft,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  con- 
tinues to  extend. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervices  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the 
holder  of  the  encomienday  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe 
fervices,  however,  which  can  now  be  legally  ex- 
a6led,  are  very  different  from  the  tafks  originally 
impofed  upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the 
work  which  they  muft  perform  is  defined,  and  an 
equitable  recompence  is  granted  for  their  labour. 
The  ftated  fervices  demanded  of  the  Indians  may 

P  Rccopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  viii.  1.  48.     Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure, 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.  «!  See  Notk  CLXXVi. 
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be  divided  into  two  branches.  They  are  either 
employed  in  works  of  primary  neceflity,  without 
which  fociety  cannot  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  from  which  the 
Spanifh  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  im- 
portance. In  confequence  of  the  former,  they 
are  obliged  to  affill  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and 
other  grain  of  neceffary  confumption  ;  in  tending 
cattle  ;  in  eredling  edifices  of  public  utility  ;  in 
building  bridges ;  and  in  forming  high  roads  f ; 
but  they  cannot  be  conftrained  to  labour  in  raif- 
ing  vines,  olives,  and  fugar-canes,  or  any  fpecies 
of  cultivation,  which  has  for  its  objedl  the  grati- 
fication of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit*.  In 
confequence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  more  unpleafant  tall<,  of 
extradling  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
of  refining  it  by  fucceffive  proceffes,  no  lefs  un- 
wholefome  than  operofe^ 

The  mode  of  exadling  both  thefe  fervices  is  the 
fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view 
of  rendering  it  as  little  oppreflive  as  poffible  to 
the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  fucceffively  in 
divifions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no  perfon  can  be 
compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the 
number  called  out  miull  not  exceed  the  feventh 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  diftridl".  In  new 
Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  ft 
is  fixtd  at  four  in  the  hundred^.  During  what 
time  the  labour  of  fuch  Indians,  as  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  continues,  I  have  not  been  able 

"■  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  I.  19.     Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure,  ii.' 
lib.  i.  c.  6,  7.  9.  *  Recopil.  lib,  vi,  tit.  xiii.  1.  8.     So-» 

lorz.  lib.  i.  c   7.  NO  41,  &c.  *  See  Note  CLXXVIf.. 

■Kecop.  lib*  vi.tit.  xii,  1.  2X.         *"  Recopil,  lib.  vi.  1.  2:6, 
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to  learn  '.     But  in  Peru,  each  Mita,  or  divlfion, 
dcftincd  for  the  mines,  rennains  there  fix  months ; 
and  while  engaged  in  this  fervice,  a  labourer 
never  receives  lc(s  than  two  {hillings  a  day,  and 
often  eami  more  than  double  that  fum^^.     No 
Indian,  rcfidine  at  a  greater  diftance  than  thirty 
miles  from  a  mine,  is  included  in  the  Mita,   or 
dtvifion  employed  in  working  it  * ;  nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country  expofed  now  to 
certain  deftruAIon,  as  they  were  at  firft,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate,  to 
the  cold  elevated  regions  were  minerals  abound*. 
The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns, 
arc  entirely  fubjed  to  the  Spanifh  laws  and  magi- 
ftrates ;  but  in  their  own  villages,  they  are  go- 
veriicd  by  Ca/iques,  fome  of  whom  are  the  dc- 
fccndants  of  their  ancient  lords,  others  arc  naqied 
by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.     Thcfe  regulate  the 
petty  affairs  of  the  people  under  them,  according 
to  maxims  of  jufticc,  tranfmitttd  to  them  by  tra- 
dition from  their  anceftors.     To  the  Indians,  this 
jurifdi6iion,  lodged  in  fuch  friendly  hands,  affords 
fome  confolation;  and  fo  little  formidable  is  this 
dignity  to  their  new  niaftcrs,  that  they  often  al- 
low it  to  dcfcend  by  hereditary  right**.     For  the 
farther  relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  oppref- 
fion,  the  Spanifh  court  has  apptjinted  an  officer 
in  every  diflrift,  with  the  title  of  Proteftor  of 
the  Indians.     It  is  his  funftion,  as  the  name  im- 
phes,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ;  to  ap- 

«  Sec  Note  CLXXVIII.  7  Ulloa  Entretcn.  265,  266. 
■  Recopil.  lib.  vl.  tit.  xii.  !.  3.  •  Ibid.  I.  19.  and  tit.  ». 
).  13.     Sec  Note  CLXXIX.  ^  bolorz.  de  Jure  Ind. 

lib* i.e.  %6,     Recofli.  lib.  vi.  tit  fii. 
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pear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts  of  juflice; 
and,  by  the  interpofition  of  his  authority,  to  fct 
bounds  to  the  encroachments  and  exaftions  of 
his  countrymen *=.  A  certain  portion  of  the  re- 
ferved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute,  is  deftined 
for  the  falary  of  the  caziques  and  protedors ; 
another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  employed  in  the  inftrudlion  of  the  In- 
dians •*.  Another  part  feems  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themfelves,  and  is 
applied  for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  years 
of  famine,  or  when  a  particular  dillridl  is  affedled 
by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity  «.  Befides 
this,  provifion  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hof- 
pitals  ihall  be  founded  in  every  new  fettlement  for 
the  reception  of  Indians  ^  Such  hofpitals  have 
accordingly  been  ereded,  both  for  the  indigent 
and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico, 
where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tendernefs  and 
humanity?. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurifpru- 
dence  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now 
governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain, 
In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanilh  monarchs,  w^ 
difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyilem  of  exter- 
mination, which  they  have  been  charged  with 
adopting  ;  and  H  we  admit,  that  the  necefiity  of 
fecuring  fubfiftence  for  their  colonies,  or  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  working  the  mines,  give 
them  a  right  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  labour  of 
the  Indians,  we  mufl  allow,  that  the  attention 
with  which  they  regulate  and  recompence  that 

^  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c  17.  p.  201.  Recop.  lib  vi.  tit.  vi. 
•*  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30,  tit.  xvi.  1.  12 — 15.  *  Ibid 
lib.  vi.    tit.  iv.  I.  13,  *"  Ibid.  lib.  i.    tit.  iv.    1.  i,  &c. 

•  Voy.  de  Ullca,  i.  42^  509.     Churchill,  iv.  456. 
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labour,  is  provident  and  fagacious.  In  no  code 
of  laws  is  greater  folicitude  difplayed,  or  pre- 
cautions multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern 
for  the  prefervation,  the  fccurity,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  fubje<5l,  than  we  difcover  in  the 
colleftion  of  the  Spanifh  laws  for  the  Indies. 
But  thofe  later  regulations,  like  the  more  early 
cdidls  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  have 
too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  againll  the 
evils  whicl)  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if  the  fame  caufes  continue  to  operate, 
the  fame  effeAs  mull  follow.  From  the  immenfe 
diftance  between  the  power  entrufted  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whofe  authority 
they  arc  ena6ted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  molt 
abfolute  government  muil  relax,  and  the  dread 
of  a  fuperior,  too  remote  to  obferve  with  accu- 
rairy,  or  to  punifh  with  difpatch,  mull  infenfjljly 
abate.  Notwith (landing  the  numerous  injunc- 
tions of  the  Spanilh  monarch,  the  Indians  llfU 
fuffer  on  many  occafions,  both  from  the  avarice 
of  individuals,  and  from  the  exadlions  of  tlie 
magiilrates,  who  ought  to  have  protedied  them  ; 
unreafonable  tafks  are  impofed  ;  the  term  of  their 
labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed  by 
law,  and  they  groan  under  many  of  the  infults 
and  wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent 
peopled  From  fome  information  on  which  I 
can  depend,  fuch  oppreflion  abounds  more  in 
Peru,  than  in  any  other  colony.  But  it  is  not 
general.  According  to  the  accounts,  even  of 
thofe  authors  who  are  moil  difpofed  to  exagge- 
rate the  fufferings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral 
provinces,  enjoy   not  only  eafe,  but  affluence ; 

^  Sec  Note  CLXXX. 
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they  pofTefs  large  farms  ;  they  are  maflers  of  nu- 
merous herds  and  flocks  ;  and,  by  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired  of  European  arts  and 
induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only  with  the  necef- 
faries,  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life  *. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government 
in  the  Spanifli  colonies,  and  the  ftate  of  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  perfons  fubjedl  to  it,  the  peculiari- 
ties in  their  ecclefialtical  conflitution  merit  con- 
iideration.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperftitious 
veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted 
to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy 
of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take  precau- 
tions againft  the  introdu6lion  of  the  papal  domi- 
nion into  America.  With  this  view,  he  folicited 
Alexander  VI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly  difcovered  countries'^, 
which  he  obtained  on  condition  of  his  making 
provifion  for  the  religious  infl:ru6lion  of  the  na- 
tives. Soon  after  Julius  II.  conferred  on  him, 
and  his  fucceffors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  ecclefiallical  benefices 
there^  But  thefe  pontiffs,  unacquainted  with 
the  value  of  what  he  demanded,  bellowed  thofe 
donations  with  an  inconfiderate  liberality,  which 
their  fucceffors  have  often  lamented,  and  wifhed 
to  recal.  In  confequence  of  thofe  grants,  the 
Spanifh  monarchs  have  become  in  effe6l  the  heads 
of  the  American  church.  In  them  the  adminif- 
tration  of  its  revenues  is  veiled.  Their  nomina- 
tion of  perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is  in- 
ftantly   confirmed   by  the   pope.     Thus,  in  all 

'  Gage's  Survey,  p.  S5.  90.  T04.  119,  &c.  ^  Bulla 

Alex.  VI.  A.  D.  1 501,  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  p.  498. 
*  Bulla  Julii,  ii.  1508,  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  509. 
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Spanifh  America,  authority  of  every  fpecies  cen- 
ters in  the  Crown.  There  no  colliiion  is  known 
between  Ipiritual  and  temporal  jurifdi61ion.  The 
king  is  the  only  fuperior,  nis  name  alone  is  heard 
of,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power 
has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force 
there,  until  they  have  been  previoufly  examined, 
and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  In- 
dies"*; and  if  any  bull  fhould  be  furreptitioufly 
introduced,  and  circulated  in  America  without 
obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclefiallics  are  re- 
quired not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  efFed, 
but  to  feize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  tranfmit 
them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies".  To  this 
limitation  of  the  papal  jurifdi£lion,  equally  Angu- 
lar, whether  we  confider  the  age  and  nation  in 
which  it  was  devifed,  or  the  jealous  attention 
with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  fucceffors  have 
ftudicd  to  maintain  it  in  full  force  ^,  Spain  is  in.. 
debted,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  uniform  tran* 
quillity  which  has  reigned  in  her  American  do- 
minions. 

The  hierarchy  is  eftablifhed  in  America  in  the 
fame  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch- 
bifhops,  bilhops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  clafTes, 
under  the  denomination  of  Curas,  Dodrineros^ 
and  M'tjfioneros .  The  firft  are  parifli-prieits  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards 
have  fettled.  The  fccond  have  the  charge  of 
fuch  diflridls  as  are  inhabited  by   Indians  fub- 

"*  Rccopil.  lib.  i.  tir.  ix.  I.  2.  and  Autas  del  Confejo  dc 
Us  Indias,  clxi.  °  Recopil.  lib.  i  tic.  vii.  1.  55.  °  Ibic'. 
llb«  i.  tiu  vii.  1*  55.  pafSmtf 
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jcfted  to  the  Spanifh  government,  and  living  un- 
der its  prote6lion.  The  third  are  employed  in 
inftrudling  and  converting  thofe  fiercer  tribes, 
which  difdain  fubmiflion  to  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and  live  in  remote  or  inaccefiible  regions,  to 
which  the  Spanifh  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So 
numerous  are  the  ecclefiallics  of  all  thofe  various 
orders,  and  fuch  the  profufe  liberality  with  which 
many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  church  in  America  are  immenfe.  The 
Romifh  fuperftition  appears  with  its  utmoft  pomp 
in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents 
there  are  magnificent,  and  richly  adorned  ;  and 
on  high  feftivals,  the  difplay  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  is  fuch  as  exceeds  the  con- 
ception of  an  European  P.  An  ecclefiaftical  ella- 
blifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expenfive,  is  unfavour- 
able, as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  to  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  rifing  colonies ;  but  in  countries  where 
riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  fo  delighted 
with  parade,  that  religion  mull  afTume  it,  in 
order  to  attra6l  their  veneration,  this  propenfity 
to  oflentation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes 
lefs  pernicious. 

The  early  inftitution  of  monafteries  in  the  Spa- 
nifh colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in  multi- 
plying them,  have  been  attended  with  confe- 
quences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettlement, 
the  firft  objed  fhould  be  to  encourage  population, 
and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  com- 
munity. During  the  youth  and  vigour  of  foci- 
ety,  while  there  is  room  to  fpread,  and  fulten- 
ance  is  procured  with  facility,  mankind  increafc 

£  Voy.  dc  Ulloa,  i.  430. 
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with  amazing  rapidity.     But  the  Spaniards  had 
hardly  taken  pofTeffion  of  America,  when,  with 
a  moft  prepoUerous  poh'cy,  they  began  to  ered 
convents,  where  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  (hut 
\ip,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpofe  of  nature, 
and  to   counteraft   the   firft  of  her  laws.     In- 
fluenced by  a  mifguided  piety,  which  afcribcs 
tranfcendant  merit  to  a  Hate  of  cehbacy,  or  al- 
lured by  the  profpe6l  of  that  lifllefs  eafe,  which, 
in   fultry  climates,  is  deemed  fupreme  felicity, 
numbers  crowded  into  thofe  manfions  of  floth 
and  fupcrftition,  and    are   loft  to   fociety.     As 
none  but  perfons  of  Spanifh  extract  are  admitted 
into  the  monaftcries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil 
is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun  may 
be  confidered  as  an  a<^ive  perfon  withdrawn  from 
civil  life.     The  impropriety  of  fuch  foundations 
in  any  fituation  where  the  extent  of  territory  re- 
quires additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  fo  ob- 
vious,  that  fome  catholic   Itates  have  exprefsly 
prohibited  any  perfon  in  their  colonies  from  tak- 
ing the  monaftic  vows*?.     Even  the  Spanifh  mo- 
parchs,  on  fome  occafions,  feem  to  have  been 
alarmed  with  the  fpreading  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe 
to  the  incrcafc  and  profperity  of  their  colonies, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  check  it^     But 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  un- 
der  the  influence  of  fupcrftition  than  thei*-  coun- 
trymen in    Europe,  and  diredted  by  ecclefiaftics 
more    bigoted    and    illiterate,    have    conceived 
fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monaftic  fandllty,  that 
no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal ;  and,  by 

q  Voy.  dc  Ul!oa,  if.  124.  •"  Hcrrcra,  dec.  v,  lib.  ix. 

c.  r,  2.     Recop.  lib.  I*  tit*  lii.  1   i^  2.  tic,  iv.  c.  ii.    Soiorz. 
Ut>*  iii*  c.  23* 
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the  excefs  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  religious 
houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  lefs  amaz- 
ing than  pernicious  to  fociety  *. 

In  viewing  the  Hate  of  colonies,  w^hcre  not 
only  the  number  but  influence  of  eccleflaftics  is 
fo  great,  the  charav^er  of  this  powerful  body  is 
an  obje<^  that  merits  particular  attention.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  perfons  long 
accuftomed,  by  their  education,  to  the  retire- 
ment and  indolence  of  academic  life,  are  more 
incapable  of  adtive  enterprize,  and  lefs  difpofed 
to  ftrike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of  men, 
the  ecclefiaftical  adventurers  by  whom  the  Ame- 
rican church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  fuch  as, 
from  merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  little  profpe6l 
of  fuccefs  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
the  fecular  priefts  in  the  New  World,  are  ftill 
lefs  diilinguifhed  than  their  brethren  in  Spain, 
for  literary  accomplifhments  of  any  fpecies  ;  and 
though,  by  the  ample  provifion  which  has  been 
made  for  the  American  church,  many  of  its 
,  members  enjoy  the  eafe  and  independence  which 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  the 
body  of  fecular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whofe 
works  convey  fuch  ufeful  information,  or  pofTefs 
fuch  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  which  attradl  the  attention  of  enlightened 
nations.  But  the  greateft  part  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are  regulars.  On  the 
difcovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the 
•pious  zeal  of  the  monaftic  orders  ;  and,  with  a 
becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  fent  forth 

■  See  Note  CLXXXI. 
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miflionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  firfl:  attempt 
to  inftruA  and  convert  the  Americans,  was  made 
by  monks ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conqueil  of  any 
province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclcfiaflical 
cftablifhment  began  to  aflume  fome  form,  the 
popes  permitted  the  miflionaries  of  the  four  men- 
dicant orders,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices,  to 
accept  of  parochial  charges  in  America,  to  per- 
form all  fpiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the 
tithes,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  benefice, 
without  depending  on  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  being  fubjedi  to  his 
cenfurcs.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  new  career 
of  ufefulnefs,  as  well  as  new  objeciis  of  ambition 
prefented  themfdves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made 
for  a  frefh  fupply  of  miflionaries,  men  of  the  molt 
ardent  and  afpiring  minds,  impatient  under  the 
reftraint  of  a  cloiller,  weary  of  its  infipid  uni- 
formity, and  fatigued  with  the  irkfome  repeti- 
tion of  its  frivolous  funftions,  ofler  their  fervicc 
with  eagemefs,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in 
queft  of  liberty  and  diftindlion.  Nor  do  they 
purfue  diftinftion  witliout  fuccefs.  The  highell 
ccclefiaftical  honours,  as  well  as  the  moll  lucra- 
tive preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often 
in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
monaflic  orders  that  the  Americans  are  indebted 
for  any  portion  of  fcience  which  is  cultivated 
among  them.  They  are  almoft  the  only  Spanifli 
ecclefiaftics,  from  whom  we  have  received  any 
accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural  hidory  of 
the  various  provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  fuper- 
flition  of  their  profeflion,  have  publifhed  books 
which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abilities. 

The 
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The  natural  and  moral  hiftory  of  the  New  World, 
by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains  more  accurate  ob- 
icrvations,  perhaps,  and  more  found  fcience,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  defcription  of  remote 
countries  publifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

But  the  fame  difgull  with  monaftic  life,  to 
which  America  is  indebted  for  fome  inftrudlors 
of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a 
very  different  charadler.  The  giddy,  the  pro- 
fligate, the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty  and 
rigid  difcipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  con- 
fider  a  million  to  America  as  a  releafe  from  mor- 
tification and  bondage.  There  they  foon  ob- 
tain fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed,  by 
their  fituation,  from  the  infpedion  of  their  mo- 
naftic fuperiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  character, 
from  the  jurifdidlion  of  their  diocefan  ",  they  are 
hardly  fubjeft  to  any  controul.  According  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  moft  zealous  catholics,  many 
of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements 
are  not  only  deftitute  of  the  virtues  becoming 
their  profelTion,  but  regardlefs  of  that  external 
decorum  and  refpedl  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
which  preferve  a  femblance  of  worth  where  the 
reality  is  wanting.  Secure  of  impunity,  fome 
regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty, 
engage  openly  in  commerce ;  and  are  fo  rapaci- 
ouTly  eager  in  amalTing  wealth,  that  they  be- 
come the  molt  grievous  opprefTors  of  the  In- 
dians, whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
Others,  with  no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chaftity,  indulge  with  little  difguife  in 
the  moll  difTolute  llcentioufnefs'^. 

"  Avendano  Thef,   Indie.  ii«   253,  *  See  Note 
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Vanous  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
drefling  enormities  fo  manifeft  and  fo  ofFenfive. 
Several  perfons,  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 
difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars, 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought 
to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloifters, 
and  fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  encroach 
on  the  fun(Elion8  of  the  fecular  clergy.  Some 
public-fpirited  magiftrates,  from  convi6lion  of 
Its  being  neceflary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a 
privilege  bcftowcd  at  firft  with  good  intention, 
but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  difcovered 
the  pernicious  effefts,  openly  countenanced  the 
fecular  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  aflert  their 
own  rights.  The  prince  D'Efquilache,  viceroy 
of  Peru  under  Philip  III.  took  meafures  fo  de- 
cifivc  and  cfFe6lual  for  circumfcribing  the  regu- 
lars within  their  proper  fphere,  as  Itnick  them 
with  general  confternation  y.  They  had  lecourfe 
to  their  ufual  arts.  They  alarmed  the  fuperili- 
tiouSy  by  r^prefentitig  the  proceedings  of  the 
viceroy  as  innovations  fatal  to  religion.  They 
employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  in  order 
to  gain  perfons  in  power ;  and  fecondcd  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Jcfuits,  who  claimed 
and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a 
deep  impreflion  on  a  bigoted  prince,  and  a  weak 
miniftry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated. 
The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks,  exempt  from 
the  redraints  of  difciplfne,  and  the  iiifpedlion  of 
any  fuperior,  became  a  difgrace  to  religion.  At 
laft,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 

y  Sec  Note  CLXXXIll. 
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monaftic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power 
of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  dedine,  Ferdinand  Vl. 
ventured  to  apply  the  only  efFedlual  remedy  by 
ifTuIng  an  edi6t,  prohibiting  regulars  of  every 
denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any 
parifh  with  the  cure  of  fouls ;  and  declaring, 
that  on  the  demife  of  the  prefcnt  incumbents, 
none  but  fecular  priefts,  fubjedl  to  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  their  diocefans,  fliall  be  prefented  to  va- 
cant benefices^.  If  this  regulation  is  carried 
into  execution  with  fteadinefs  in  any  degree  pro- 
portional to  the  wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed, 
a  very  confiderable  reformation  may  take  place 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  Spanifh  America, 
and  the  fecular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a 
refpe6lable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of 
many  ecclefiailics,  even  at  prefent,  feems  to  be 
decent  and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eflimation,  and  pofTefs  fuch  a  wonderful  afcen- 
dant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  through- 
out all  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 

Bat  whatever  merit  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics  m 
America  may  polTefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their  endea- 
vours in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfed^ 
than  might  have  been  expedled,  either  from  the 
degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this, 
various  reafons  may  be  afligned.  The  firll  mlf- 
fionaries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  profelytes,  ad- 
mitted the  people  of  America  into  the  chriftian 
church,  without  previous  inflrudlion  in  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  even  before  they  them- 

«  Real  Cedula  MS.  penes  me. 
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felves  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
natives  the  myfterles  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of 
duty.  Refting  upon  a  fubtle  diftindllon  in  fcho- 
laftic  theology,  between  that  degree  of  aflent 
which  is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and 
convidlion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yield- 
ed when  both  thefe  are  imperft^l,  they  adopted 
this  ftrange  pradlicc,  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  religion  which  addrefles  itfelf  to  the 
underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to  the 
di6lates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body  of  peo- 
ple, overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh  power, 
moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs,  in- 
cited by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance, 
cxprefled  the  flighteil  defire  of  embracing  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were  inllantly 
baptized.  While  this  rage  of  converiion  con- 
tinued, a  fmglc  clergyman  baptized  in  one  day 
above  five  thoufand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  defill 
until  he  wars  fo  exhaulled  by  fatigue,  that  he 
was  unable  to  lift  his  hands  a.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  after  the  redudlion  of  the  Mex'iran 
empire,  the  facrament  of  baptifm  was  adminif- 
tered  to  more  than  four  millions  ^.  Profelytes 
adopted  with  fuch  inconfiderate  hafte,  and  who 
were  neither  inllru6led  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets 
to  which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  given  aflent, 
nor  taught  the  abfurdity  of  thofe  which  they 
were  required  to  relinquifh,  retained  their  venera- 
tion for  their  ancient  fuperflitions  in  full  force, 
or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrines  and 
rites  with  that  flender  knowledge  of  Chriftlanity 

*  P.  Torribio,  MS.   Torquem.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  xvi,  c.  6. 
^  Torijbio,  MS,     Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c,  8. 
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which  they  had  acquired.  Thefe  fentiments  the 
new  converts  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity,  into 
whofe  minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep,  that  the 
Spanifh  ecclefiaftics,  with  all  their  induftry,  have 
not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious 
inftitutions  of  their  anceftors  are  ftill  remem- 
bered, and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  In- 
dians, both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  whenever 
they  think  themfelves  out  of  reach  of  infpedion 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  afTemble  and  celebrate 
their  idolatrous  rites  *^. 

But  this  is  not  the  moft  unfurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  un- 
derftandings  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervations 
and  reflexions  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere 
objedls  of  fenfe,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have 
ihe  capacity  of  forming  abftraiSt  ideas,  and  pofTefs 
not  language  to  exprefs  them.  To  fuch  men, 
the  fublime  and  fpiritual  do6lrines  of  Chriftianity 
muft  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  incomprehenlible. 
The  numerous  and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  the 
popifh  worfhip  catch  the  eye,  pleafe  and  intereft 
them  ;  but  when  their  inftrud^ors  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  thofe  ex- 
ternal obfervances  are  connedled,  though  the 
Indians  may  liften  with  patience,  they  fo  little 
conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that 
their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of 
belief.  Their  indifference  is  ftill  greater  than 
their  incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  prefent 
moment,  and  ingrofled  by  the  objeds  before 
them,  the  Indians  fo  feldum  refledt  upon  what 

<•  Voy.    de  Ulloa,  i.  341.      Torquem,    lib.    xv.  c«  23» 
)  Jib    xvi.  c.  a8.     Gage,  17 j. 
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is  paft,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come, 
that  neither  the  promifes  nor  threats  of  religion, 
make  much  impreffion  upon  them  ;  and  while 
their  forefight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the  next 
day,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  infpire  them  with 
folicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world. 
Aftonifhed  equally  at  their  flownefs  of  compre- 
henfion,  and  at  their  infenfibility,  fomc  of  the 
early  miflionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  of  men 
fo  brutiih,  as  to  be  incapable  of  underllanding 
the  firft  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held 
at  Lima  decreed,  that,  on  account  of  this  in- 
capacity, they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
facramcnt  of  the  Kucharift  'K  Though  Paul  HI. 
by  his  famous  bull,  iffued  in  the  year  1537,  de- 
clared them  to  be  rational  creatures,  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Chriftians  * ;  yet,  after  the 
lapfe  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have 
been  members  of  the  ciiurch,  fo  imperfect  are 
their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few 
poffefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpiritual  difcernment, 
as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  holy  communion  ^  From  this  idea  of  their 
incapacity  and  imperfcft  knowledge  of  religion, 
when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  eflabllfhed  the  in- 
quifition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  In- 
dians were  exempted  from  the  jurlfdiclion  of  that 
fevere  tribunal  K,  and  dill  continue  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  their  dlocefans.  Even  after  the  mod 
perfect  inllrudlion,  their  faith  is  held  to  be 
feeble  and  dubious ;  and  though  fome  of  them 
have  been  taught  the  learned   languages,    and 

**  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c   20.  *  Torquem.  lib.  xv2. 

c.  25.     Garcia  Origin.  311.  f  Voy.  dc  UUoa,  i.  343, 

*  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tic.  i.  1.  35, 
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have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  aca- 
demic education  with  applaufe,  their  frailty 
is  ftill  fo  much  fufpedled,  that  few  Indians  are 
either  ordained  priefts,  or  received  into  any  re- 
ligious order  ^. 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifli  colo* 
nies.  The  various  produdlions  with  which  they 
fupply  and  enrich  the  mother-country,  and  the 
fyitem  of  commercial  intercourfe  between  them, 
tome  next  in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  do- 
minions of  Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been 
of  fuch  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a  due  propor- 
tion to  the  parent  ftatc,  the  progrefs  of  her  co- 
lonizing might  have  been  attended  with  the  fame 
benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in 
lefs  than  half  a  century,  her  inconfiderate  rapa- 
city had  feized  on  countries  larger  than  all  Eu- 
rope, her  inability  to  fill  fuch  vail  regions  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  fufficient  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them,  was  fo  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonics.  They 
did  not  form  compadl  fettlements,  where  in- 
duftry,  circumfcribed  within  proper  limits,  both 
in  its  views  and  operations,  is  conduced  with 
that  fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which  gradually 
converts  whatever  is  in  its  pofTeffion  to  a  proper 
ufe,  and  derives  thence  the  greatell  advantage. 
Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by  the 
boundlefs  profpedl  which  opened  to  them,  divid- 
"cd  their  pofTefTions  in  America  into  governments 
of  great  extent.  As  their  number  was  too  fmall 
to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immenfe 
provinces,  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peo- 

*"  Torquem.  lib.  xvli.  c.  13.     See  Nots  CLXXXIV. 
W  Z  pled, 
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pled,  they  bent  their  attention  to  a  few  objects, 
that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  fudden  and  ex- 
orbitant gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt 
from  the  humbler  paths  of  induftry,  which  lead 
more  flowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to 
wealth  and  increafe  of  national  ftrength. 

Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be  ac- 
quired, that  of  fearching  for  the  precious  metals 
is  one  of  the  mod  inviting  to  men,  who  are  either 
unaccuftomed  to  the  regular  afliduity  with  which 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of 
commerce  muft;  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  fo  en- 
terprifing  and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which  they 
yield.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  feveral 
countries  in  America  were  fubje6led  to  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  this  was  almoll  the  only  me- 
thod of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the 
adventurers,  by  whom  they  were  conquered. 
Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure 
them  to  fettle,  by  the  profpeft  of  their  affording 
gold  and  filver,  were  totally  negle6led.  Thofc 
in  which  they  met  with  a  difappointment  of  the 
fanguine  expectations  they  had  formed,  were 
abandoned.  Even  the  value  of  the  iflands,  the 
firll-fruits  of  their  difcoveries,  and  the  firft  obje6l 
of  their  attention,  funk  fo  much  in  their  eftima- 
tion,  when  the  mines  which  had  been  opened  in 
them  were  exhaulled,  that  they  were  deferted  by 
many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by 
more  induftrious  pofTefTors.  All  crowded  to 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  found  among  the  natives,  who 
fearched  for  them  with  little  indullry  and  lefs 
ilwill,  proipifecj  ^n  uiiexhaufled  llore,  as  the  re- 
commence 
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compence  of  more   intelligent   and  perfevering 
efforts. 

During  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their  re- 
fearches  was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  fuc- 
cefs.     At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of  Potofi, 
in  Peru,  were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year 
1545*,  by  an  Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up 
the  mountain,  in  purfuit  of  a  Llama  which  had 
ftrayed  from  his  flock.     Soon  after  the  mines  of 
Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the 
other  in  value,  were  opened.     From  that  time, 
fucceffive  difcoveries  have  been   made   in   both 
colonies,  and  fdver  mines  are  now  fo  numerous, 
that  the  working  of  them,  and   of  fome   few 
mines  of  gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme, 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become 
the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is 
reduced  into  a  fyllem  no  lefs  complicated  than 
interefling^     To  defcrlbe  the  nature  of  the  vari- 
ous ores,  the  mode  of  extradling  them  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain  the  feveral 
procefTes  by  which  the  metals  are  feparated  from 
the   fubftances  with   which   they  are   mingled, 
either  by  the  adlion  of  fire,  or  the  attractive 
powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the  na- 
tural philofopher  or  chymlD:,   rather  than  of  the 
hiftorlan. 

The  exuberant  pro fufion  with  which  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  trea- 
fures,  aftonifhed  mankind,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of 
the  precious  metals,  from  the  more  fcanty  ftores 
contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
According  to  principles  of  computation,  which 
[  Fernandez,  p.  i.  lib.  xi.  c.  11. 
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appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver  that  has  been  regularly  entered 
in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four 
millions  llerling  annually,  reckoning  from  the 
year  1^92,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to 
the  prefent  time.  This,  in  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  millions.  Immenfe  as  this  fum  is, 
the  Spanifh  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more 
ought  to  be  added  to  it,  in  confiacration  of 
treafurc  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain, 
without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  this  ac- 
count, Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a 
fupply  of  wealth,  amounting  at  leaft  to  two 
thoufand  millions  of  pounds  fterling'^. 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing 
quantity  of  treafurc,  arc  not  worked  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  public.  In  order 
to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the  perfon 
who  difcovers  and  works  a  new  vein,  is  entitled 
to  the  property  of  it-  Upon  laying  his  claim  to 
fuch  a  difcovcry  before  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, a  certain  extent  of  land  is  meafured  off, 
and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him, 
under  the  obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine 
within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuf- 
tomary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  fhall  pro- 
duce. Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  fuch 
grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome 
ftriking  examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  ad- 
venture ;  not  only  the  fanguineand  the  bold,  but 
the  timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aitoniHi- 

^  Uztariz  Theor.   y  Praft.   de  Commcrcia,  c    ^       rier- 
rcra,  dec.  viii.  lib.  xi.  c.  15.     See  Not£  CLXXXV. 
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ing  ardour.  With  va(l  objetls  always  in  view, 
fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expefting  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret  (lores, 
and  give  up  the  wealth  which  they  contain  to 
their  wifhes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation 
infipid  and  unintereliing.  The  charms  of  this 
purfuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play,  are  fo  be- 
witching, and  take  fuch  full  poffefTion  of  the 
mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural 
temper.  Under  its  influence,  the  cautious  be- 
come enterprlfing,  and  the  covetous  profufe. 
Powerful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is 
augmented  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known 
in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe 
are  commonly  perfonsofdcfperate  fortunes,  who, 
availing  themfelves  of  fome  flcill  in  mineralogy, 
accompanied  with  the  infmuating  manner  and 
confident  pretenfions  peculiar  to  projectors,  ad- 
drefs  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous.  By  plau- 
fible  defcriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they 
have  difcovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored; 
by  producing,  when  requifite,  fpecimens  of  pro- 
mifmg  ore ;  by  affirming,  with  an  impoftng 
affurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain,  and  that  the 
cxpence  muft  be  trifling,  they  feldom  fail  to  per- 
fuade.  An  aflbciation  is  formed ;  a  fmall  fum 
is  advanced  by  each  copartner ;  the  mine  is 
opened ;  the  Jearcher  is  entrufted  with  the  fole 
direction  of  every  operation  ;  unforefeen  difficul- 
ties occur  ;  new  demands  of  money  are  made  ; 
but,  amidil  a  fucceffion  of  difappointments  and 
delays,  hope  is  never  extinguifhed,  and  the 
ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is 
obferved,  that  if  any  perfon  once  enter  this  fe- 
ducing  path,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  return  ; 

his 
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his  ideas  alter,  he  fecms  to  be  poffefled  with  ano- 
ther fpirit,  vifions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and 
fpeaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  elfe*. 

Such  18  the  fpirit  that  mnfl  be  formed, 
wherever  the  active  exertions  of  any  fociety  are 
chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and 
filver.  No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  iuch  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  ren* 
der  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  fyftem  of 
adminilbation  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  had  been 
founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy,  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legiflature  would 
have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour,  in  re* 
draining  its  fubje^ls  from  fuch  pernicious  in- 
duflry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them  to- 
wards it.  •*  ProjeAs  of  mining,"  (fays  a  good 
judge  of  the  political  condu6l  of  nations,)  "  in- 
♦*  (read  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
**  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 
**  flock,  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  pro- 
**  fit.  They  are  the  projedls,  therefore,  to 
*•  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who 
*.*  dtfired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his  nation, 
**  would  lead  choofe  to  give  any  extraordinary 
"  encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a 
**  greater  (hare  of  that  capital  than  would  go  to 
•*  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is 
*'  the  abfurd  confidence  which  all  men  have  in 
**  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there 
*<  is  the  lead  probability  of  fuccefs,  too  great  a 
**  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  ac- 
•*  cord"*."     But  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  go- 

*  Ulloa  Entrctcn.  p.  213.  *"  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry, 

&c.  ii.  155. 
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veinment  h  ftiidious  to  cherlfli  a  fplri't  which  it 
fiiould  have  laboured  to  deprefs,  and,  by  the 
fan(51ion  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  in- 
confiderate  credulity,  which  has  turned  the  adlive 
induftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  im- 
proper channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the 
{lender  progrefs  which  Spanifh  America  has 
made  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either 
in  ufeful  manufadlures,  or  in  thofe  lucrative 
branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnifh  the  colo- 
nies of  other  nationb  with  their  ftaple  commo- 
dities. In  comparifon  with  the  precious  metals 
every  bounty  of  nature  is  fo  much  defpifed,  that 
this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has  mingled 
with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the 
Spaniards  fettled  there  denominate  a  country 
r/Vi6,  not  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  abund- 
ance of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its  paf- 
tures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its 
mountains  contain.  In  queft  of  thefe,  they 
abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico, and  refort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  re- 
gions, where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  largefl 
towns  which  they  poffefs  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  aftivity  and  enterprife  of  the  Spaniards 
originally  took  this  diredlion,  it  is  now  fo  diffi- 
cult to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although, 
from  various  caufes,  the  gain  of  working  mines 
is  much  decreafed ;  the  fafcination  continues, 
and  almoft  every  perfon,  who  takes  any  a6live 
part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is 
llill  engaged  in  fome  adventure  of  this  kind". 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  objedl  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  thefe 

«  S<;cNoTE  CLXXXVI. 
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yield  form  the  principal  article  in  their  com- 
merce with  America  ;  the  fertile  countries  which 
they  pofTefs  there,  abound  with  other  commodi- 
ties of  fuch  value  or  fcarcity,  as  to  attradl  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  attention.  Cochineal  is  a 
produtlion  almoft  peculiar  to  New  Spain,  of 
fuch  demand  in  commerce,  that  the  fale  is  al- 
ways certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit,  as  amply 
rewards  the  labour  and  care  employed  iii  rearing 
the  curious  infeds  of  which  this  valuable  drug  is 
compofed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market. 
Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  Bark,  the  moil  falutary 
fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  moil  reftorative  virtue, 
that  Providence,  in  compaflion  to  human  infir- 
mity, has  made  known  unto  man,  is  found  only 
in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  The  Indigo  of  Guatimala  is 
fupcrior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  province  in 
America,  and  cultivated  to  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent. Cacoa,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies,  attains  to  its  highefl  Hate  of  per- 
fedlion  there,  and  from  the  great  confumption 
of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
is  a  valuable  commodity.  The  Tobacco  of 
Cuba,  of  more  exquifite  flavour  than  any  brought 
from  the  New  World ;  the  Su^ar  raifed  in  tluit 
ifland,  in  Hifpaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  toge- 
ther with  drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  natural  produ6lions  of  Ame- 
rica, which  enrich  the  Spaniih  Commerce.  To 
thefe  mud  be  added,  an  article  of  no  inconfider* 
able  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I 
have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  are  more  in- 
debted to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  country 
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than  to  their  own  forefight  and  induftry.  The 
domcftic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned 
cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with 
a  rapidity  which  almofl:  exceeds  belief.  A  few 
years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the  herds 
of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that  their 
proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thoufands°.  Lefs 
attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  continued 
to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered  to  run  wild,  and 
fpreading  over  a  country  of  boundlefs,  extent, 
under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich 
pafture,  their  number  became  immenfe.  They 
range  over  the  vaft  plains  which  extend  from 
Buenos  Ay  res,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of 
thirty  or  forty  thoufand ;  and  the  unlucky 
traveller  who  once  falls  in  among  them,  may 
proceed  feveral  days  before  he  can  difentangle 
Iiimfelf  from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  feems  to  have  no  end. 
They  are  hardly  lefs  numerous  in  New  Spain, 
and  in  feveral  other  provinces  :  they  are  killed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  their  hides ;  and  the 
flaughter  at  certain  feafons  is  fo  great,  that  the 
ftench  of  their  carcafes,  which  are  left  in  the 
field,  would  infeft  the  air,  if  large  packs  of 
wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  ofgailinazosy  or  Ame- 
rican vultures,  the  moft  voracious  of  all  the 
feathered  kind,  did  not  inftantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  thofe  hides  exported  in  every 
fleet  to  Europe  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  ^. 

o  Oviedo  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  loi,  B.  Hackluyt,  iii.  466.  5T1, 
P  Acofta,  iib  iii.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hift.  of  Chill,  Church. 
Colka.  iii.  47.  fep.  Ibid,  v,  p.  680,  692.  Lettres  Edif. 
xiii.  235.     Feuilie,  i,  249, 
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Almoft  all  thefc  may  be  confidcred  as  ftaple 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and  different, 
if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned,  from  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  mother-country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe  va- 
rious articles  from  her  colonies,  firft  became  ac- 
tive and  confiderable,  her  interior  induftry  and 
manufadures  were  in  a  (late  fo  profperous,  that 
with  the  produ6l  of  thcfe  fhe  was  able  both  to 
purchafc  the  commodities  of  the  New  World, 
and  to  anfwer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  and  Charles  V. 
Spain  was  one  of  the  mod  indullrious  countries 
in  Europe.  Her  manu Failures  in  wool,  and  flax, 
and  filk,  were  fo  extenlive,  as  not  only  to  furnifh 
what  was  fufficient  for  her  own  confumption, 
but  to  afford  a  furplus  for  exportation.  When 
a  market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to 
which  fhe  alone  had  accefs,  opened  in  America, 
ftie  had  recourfe  to  her  domeflic  flore,  and  found 
there  an  abundant  fupply  *l.  This  new  employ- 
ment mufl  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the 
fpirit  of  induflry.  Nourifhed  and  invigorated  by 
it,  the  manufactures,  the  population,  and  wealth 
of  Spain  might  have  gone  on  increafmg  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies. 
Nor  was  the  flate  of  the  Spanifh  marine  at  this 
period  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its  manufac- 
tures. In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  is  faid  to  have  pofTefTed  above  a 
thoufand  merchant  (hips',  a  number  probably 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in 
that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and 
domeilic  indullry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other 

<1  Sec  Note  CLXXXVII.         '  Campomanes,  ii.  140. 
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in  their  progrefs,  the  augmentation  of  both  muft 
have  been  rapid  and  extenfive,  and  Spain  might 
have  received  the  fame  acceflion  of  opulence  and 
vigour  from  her  acquifitions  in  the  Newr  World, 
that  other  powers  have  derived  from  their  colo- 
nies there. 

But  various  caufes  prevented  this.  The  fame 
thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  mo- 
derate increafe,  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  activity 
which  is  friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth 
into  vigorous  and  well-conducled  exertions  ;  but 
when  opulence  pours  in  fuddenly,  and  with  too 
full  a  itream,  it  overturns  all  fober  plans  of  in- 
duftry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what 
18  wild  and  extravagant,  and  daring  in  bufmefs 
or  in  adlion.  Such  was  the  great  and  fuddcn 
augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the 
pofleflion  of  America  brought  into  Spain,  and 
fome  fymptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  foon 
began  to  appear.  For  a  conflderable  time,  how- 
ever, the  fupply  of  treafure  from  the  New  World 
was  fcanty  and  precarious,  and  the  genius  of 
Charles  V.  conducted  public  meafures  with  fuch 
prudence,  that  the  effedls  of  this  influence  weie 
j  little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  afcended 
the  Spanifti  throne,  with  talents  far  inferior  to 
thofe  of  his  father,  and  remittances  from  the 
colonies  became  a  regular  and  confldciable  branch 
of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this  rapid 
change  in  the  ft:ate  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the 
monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  confpicu- 
ous.  Philip,  pofleffing  that  fpirit  of  unceafing 
aflTiduity,  which  often  charaderifes  the  ambition 
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of  men  of  moderate  talents,  entertained  fuch  an 
high    opinion    of  his    own    refources,    that    he 
thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take.    Shut  up  himfelf  in  the  foHtude  of  the 
Efcurialy  he  troubled  and  annoyed  all  the  na- 
tions around  him.     He  waged  open  war  with 
the  Dutch  and  Enghfh  ;  he  encouraged  and  aided 
a   rebellious   fadlion   in   France  ;  he  conquered 
Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and  garrifons 
in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.     By  fuch 
a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  opera- 
tions, purfued  with  ardour  during  the  courfe  of 
a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  men  and 
money.     Under  the  weak  adminiilration  of  his 
fucceflbr,    Philip  III.  the  vigour  of  the  nation 
continued  to  decrcafe,and  funk  into  the  lowell  de- 
cline, [  A.D.  1611,]  when  the  inconfidtrate  bigo- 
try of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once  near  a  mil- 
lion of  his  mod  induftrious  fubjedls,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  cxhauiled  (late  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quired fonie  extraordinary  exertion  of  political 
wifdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive 
its  ftrength.     Early  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
Spain  felt  fuch  a  diminution   in  the  number  of 
her  people,  that   from  inability  to  recruit  her 
armies,  (he  was  obliged  to  contract  her  opera- 
tions.    Her  flourifhing  manufactures  were  fallen 
into    decay.     Her  fleets,  which   had  been   the 
terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.     Her  cxten- 
five  foreign  commerce  was  loll.     The  trade  be- 
tween different  parts  of  her  own  dominions  was 
interrupted,  and  the   fhips  which  attempted  to 
carry  it  on,  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies 
whom  file  once  defpifed.     Even  agriculture,  the 
primary  objedt  of  induflry  in  every  profperous 
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ftatc,  was  negle6led>  and  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
countries  in  Europe  hardly  raifed  what  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  parent  Hate  declined,  the  demands  of 
her  colonies  continued  to  increafe.  The  Spa- 
niards, like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them, 
deferted  the  paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed,  and  repaired  with  eager- 
nefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which  this  opulence 
iffued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another 
drain  was  opened,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  colo- 
nies augmented  by  exhaufting  that  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. All  thofe  emigrants,  as  well  as 
the  adventurers  who  had  at  firft  fettled  in  Ame- 
rica, depended  abfolutely  upon  Spain  for  almoft 
every  article  of  neceffary  confumption.  En- 
gaged in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuits,  or 
prevented  by  reftraints  which  government  im- 
pofed,  they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention 
towards  eltabllfhing  the  nianufa6lures  requifite 
for  comfortable  fubfiftence.  They  received  (as 
I  have  obferved  in  another  place)  their  clothing, 
their  furniture,  whatever  minilters  to  the  eafe  or 
luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  inftruments  of  la- 
bour, from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned  of  people, 
and  decreafing  in  induftry,  was  unable  to  fupply 
their  growing  demands.  She  had  recourfe  to 
her  neighbours.  The  manufactures  of  the  Low 
Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy, 
which  her  wants  called  into  exiftence,  or  ani- 
mated with  new  vivacity,  furnifhed  in  abundance 
whatever  (he  required.  In  vain  did  the  funda- 
mental law,  concerning  the  exclufion  of  foreign- 
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ets  from  trade  with  America,  oppofe  this  inno- 
vation.    Ncceflity,  more  powerful  than  any  ila- 
tute,  defeated  its  operations,  and  conllrained  the 
Spaniards   tliemfelves    to   concur  in   eludincr   it. 
The  Englifh,   the  French,  and   Dutch,  relying 
on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spauifli  merchants, 
who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  fend 
out  their  manufadlures  to  America,  and  receive 
the   exorbitant  price  for  which  they   are   fold 
there,  cither  in  fpecie»  or  in  the  rich  commodi- 
ties of  the  New  World.     Neither  the  dread  of 
danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  in- 
duced a  Spanifh  fador  to  betray  or  defraud  the 
perfon  who  confided  in  him  ' ;  and  that  probity, 
which  is  the  pride  and  diilindlion  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  ruin,     in  a  (liort  time,   not 
above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  ex» 
ported   to  America  was  of  Spanifh  growth  or 
fabric  ^      All    the    reft   was   the   property    of 
foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards.     The  trealure  of  the  New  World 
may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged 
to  Spain.     Before  it  reached  Europe,  it  was  an- 
ticipated as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed  from 
foreigners.     That  wealth  which,  by  an  internal 
circulation,  would  have  fpread  through  each  vein 
of  induflry,  and   have  conveyed  life  and  move- 
ment to  every   branch  of  manufadlure,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid  courfe,  as 
neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  artizans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged 
by  this  quick   fale   of  their  commodities,    im- 
proved fo  much  in  fkill  and  indullry,  as   to  be 
able   to  afford  them  at  a  rate  fo  low,  that  the 

•  Zavala  Pvcprefcntacion,  p,  226,     ^  Campomanps,  »i.  f -^J?. 
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xnanufaAures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with 
theirs,  either  in  quality  or  cheapnefs  of  work, 
were  ftill  farther  deprefTed.  This  deftrudive 
commerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation 
fafter  and  more  completely,  than  even  the  ex- 
travagant  fchemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its 
monarchs.  Spain  was  fo  much  aftonifhed  and 
diftreffed,  at  beholding  her  American  treafures 
vanifh  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  imported,  that 
Philip  III.  unable  to  fupply  what  was  requifite 
in  circulation,  ilTued  an  edi£l,  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in 
currency  nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver  "  ;  and  the 
lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  re- 
duced to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  laft 
refource  of  petty  impoverifhed  ftates. 

Thus  the  pofTeffions  of  Spain  in  America  have 
not  proved  a  fource  of  population  and  of  wealth 
to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions. In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the 
fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vigour,  every 
perfon  fettled  in  fuch  colonies  as  are  fimilar  in 
their  fituation  to  thofe  of  Spain  is  fuppofed  to 
give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in 
fupplying  his  wants  ^.  But  wherever  the  mo- 
ther-country cannot  afford  this  fupply,  every 
emigrant  may  be  confidered  as  a  citizen  loft  to 
the  community,  and  ftrangers  muft  reap  all  the 
benefit  of  anfwering  his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain  from 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  fuch  her 
inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her  co- 
lonies.    The  fatal  effedls  of  this  difproportion 

•  UzUrez,  c.  104,  ^  Child  on  trade  and  colonies. 
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between  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of  aii- 
fwerin^  them,  have  been  much  increafcd  by  the 
mode  in  which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  regu- 
late the  intercourfe  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  mono- 
poli/ing  the  trade  with  America,  and  debarring 
her  fubjedls  there  from  any  communication  with 
foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  fyllematic  ar- 
rangements have  arifen.  Thefe  are  fo  fingular 
in   their  nature  and  confc  ^  s  as  to  merit  a 

particular  explanation.      1  .  i    to  fecurc  the 

monopoly  at  which  fhe  aimed,  Spain  did  not  veil 
the  trade  with  her  colonics  in  an  exclul'ive  com- 
pany, a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations 
more  commercial,  and  at  a  period  when  mer- 
cantile  policy  was  an  obje6l  of  greater  attention, 
and  ought  to  have  been  better  underitood.  Tlie 
Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade  with  tlieir  colo- 
nies, both  in  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies,  to  tx- 
clufive  companies.  The  Engh'ili,  the  French, 
the  Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Eafl  Indian  commerce  ;  and  the  two 
former  have  laid  a  fimilar  reilraint  upon  fome 
branches  of  their  trade  with  the  New  World. 
The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  dcvife  a  me- 
thod for  checking  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and 
population  in  a  new  colony  more  efFeftual  than 
this.  The  interell  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
cxclufive  company,  mud  in  every  point  be  dia- 
metrically oppofite  ;  and  as  the  latter  po/TefTes 
fuch  advantages  in  this  unequal  conteft,  that  it 
can  prefcribe  at  pleafure  the  terms  of  intercourfe, 
the  former  muft  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell  cheap, 
but  muft  fufFer  the  mortification  of  having  the 
increafc  of  its  furplus  ftock  difcouraged  by  thofe 

very 
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very  perfons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dlfpofe  of  its 
produtlions  y. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from  fall- 
ing into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the  high  ideas 
which  fhe  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of 
the  New  World.  Gold  and  filver  were  commo- 
dities of  too  high  value  to  veft  a  monopoly  of 
them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wifhed  to 
retain  the  dire6lion  of  a  commerce  fo  inviting ; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  that,  ordained  the  cargo 
of  every  fhip  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be  ixt' 
fpedled  by  the  officers  of  the  Cafa  de  Contrata" 
cion  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive  a  licence 
to  make  the  voyage ;  and  that  on  its  re- 
turn, a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it 
brought  fhould  be  made  to  the  fame  board,  be- 
fore it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In 
confequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of 
Spain  with  the  New  World  centered  originally 
in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought 
into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  conduced, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  almoil  to  our  own  times.  For 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  valuable  cargoes  fent 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain,  with 
its  colonies,  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  fail 
under  ftrong  convoys.  Thefe  fleets  confifl:ing  of 
two  fquadrons,  one  difl:inguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  Galeonsy  the  other  by  that  of  the  FlctUy  are 
equipped  annually.  Formerly  they  took  their 
departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz 
has  been  found  more  commodious,  they  have 
failed  from  it  fince  the  year  173^0. 

y  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.   171. 
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The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tierra  Firme, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  ChHi,  with  almoft 
every  article  of  luxury,  or  neceflary  confumption, 
that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  firft 
at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto-bello.  To  the 
former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Carac- 
cas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  feveral 
other  provinces,  refort.  The  latter  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili. 
At  the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  are  expc6led, 
the  produ6i  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe  two  king- 
doms, together  with  their  other  valuable  com- 
modities,  is  tranfported  by  fea  to  Panama.  From 
thence,  as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed 
acrofs  the  illhmus,  partly  on  mules,  and  partly 
down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-bello.  This  pal- 
try village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  perni- 
cious union  of  exceflive  heat,  continual  moifture, 
and  the  putrid  exhalations  arifing  from  a  rank 
foil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the 
known  world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people. 
From  being  the  refidence  of  a  few  negroes  and 
inulattoes,  and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved 
every  three  months,  Porto-bello  afTumcs  fud- 
denly  a  very  different  afpe6l,  and  its  ftreets  are 
crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every 
corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  A 
fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  ex- 
changed for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and, 
during  its  prefcribed  term  of  forty  days,  the 
jicheii  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun 
and  finifhed,  with  that  fimplicity  of  tranfadlion 
and  that  unbounded  confidence,  which  accom- 
pany 
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pany  extenfive  commerce^.  The  Flota  holds 
its  coiirfe  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treafures  and 
commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  depending 
provinces,  virhich  were  depofited  at  Puebla  de 
los  Angeles  in  expedlation  of  its  arrival,  are  car- 
ried  thither,  and  the  commercial  operations  of 
Vera  Cruz,  conduced  in  the  fame  manner  with 
thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only 
in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  foon 
as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from  Ame- 
rica, rendezvous  at  the  Havanna,  and  return  in 
company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
thus  fettered  and  reftridled,  came  neceflarily  to 
be  condu6led  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon  the 
fame  principles,  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company. 
Being  confined  to  a  fingle  port,  it  was  of  courfe 
thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almoft  the  whole 
of  it  was  gradually  engroffed  by  a  fmall  number 
of  wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  now 
in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by  combinations,  which  they 
can  eafily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that 
competition  which  preferves  commodities  at  their 
natural  price  ;  and  by  a6ling  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  intereft,  they 
may  raife  or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often  ex- 
orbitant. A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even 
three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colo- 
nies *.  From  the  fame  ingroffing  fpirit  it  fre- 
quently  happens,    that    traders    of  the    fecond 

r.  See  Note  CLXXX  Vllh  •  B.  ITiloa  Rctabliir. 
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order,  whofe  warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  com- 
plete aflbrtment  of  commodities  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  cannot  purchafe  from  the  more 
opulent  merchants  fuch  jjfoods  as  they  want,  at 
a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  fold 
in  the  colonies.  With  the  fame  vigilant  jea- 
loufy  that  an  exclufive  company  guards  againft 
the  intrufion  of  the  free  trader,  thofe  overgrown 
monopolifts  endeavour  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
every  one  whofe  encroachments  they  dread  ^. 
This  rcftraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one 
port,  not  only  affefts  its  domeftic  ftate,  but 
limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolift  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  Icfs,  by 
a  confined  trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit, 
than  by  an  extenfive  commerce  in  which  he  re- 
ceives only  a  moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is 
often  his  intereft  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  fphere  of  his  adivity  ;  and,  inftead  of 
calling  forth  more  vigorous  exertions  of  com- 
mercial indullry,  it  may  be  the  object  of  his 
attention  to  check  and  fet  bounds  to  them.  By 
fome  fuch  maxim,  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain 
feems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourfe  with 
America.  Inftead  of  furnifhing  the  colonies 
with  European  goods  in  fuch  quantity  as  might 
render  both  the  pnce  and  the  profit  moderate  ; 
the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  feem  to  have 
fupplied  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  that  the 
cagernefs  of  competition  amongft  cuftomers 
obliged  to  purchafe  in  a  fcanty  market,  might 
enable  the  Spanifh  faftors  to  difpofe  of  their 
cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.     About  the  mid- 

**   Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  171.     Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul. 
i.  42S. 
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die  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  exclufive  trade 
to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  moft  flourifh- 
ing  ftate,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  fqua- 
drons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  did  not  exceed 
twenty  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  tons  *^.  The 
fupply  which  fuch  a  fleet  could  carry,  muft  have 
been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  thofe 
populous  and  extenlive  colonies,  which  depended 
upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the 
necefTaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declenfion 
from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  refpedla- 
ble  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts 
in  deviling  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  in- 
dullry  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From 
the  violence  of  the  remedies  propofed,  we  may 
judge  how  defperate  and  fatal  the  malady  ap- 
peared. Some,  confounding  a  violation  of  police 
with  criminality  againft  the  ftate,  contended, 
that  in  order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every 
perfon  convicEled  of  carrying  it  on,  fhould  be 
punlfhed  with  death  and  confifcation  of  all  his 
cffeds  ^.  Others,  forgetting  the  diftindion  be- 
tween civil  offences  and  ads  of  impiety,  infifted, 
that  contraband  trade  fhould  be  ranked  among 
the  crimes  referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
Inquifition  ;  that  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  it  might 
be  tried  and  punifhed,  according  to  the  fecret 
and  fummary  form  in  which  that  dreadful  tri- 
bunal exercifes  its  jurifdidlion  '^.  Others,  un- 
inftruded  by  obferving  the  pernicious  effedls  of 
monopolies  in  every  country  where  they  have 

^  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  1.435.  ii.  iio»  **  M"« 

de  Santa  Cruz  Commercia  Suelto,  p.  14a,  *  Moncada 

Keftauraclon  poUtica  de  Efpagna,  p.  41. 
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been  eftablllhed,  have  propofed  to  vcft  the  trade 
with  America  in  exclufive  companies,  which  in- 
tereft  would  render  the  mod  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  Spanifh  commerce  againtl  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  interlopers  ^ 

Bcfidcs  thefe  wild  projefts,  many  fchemes, 
better  digefled  and  more  beneficial,  were  fug- 
gefted.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs,  wiih 
whom  the  reign  of  the  Auftrian  line  in  Spain 
clofed,  incapacity  and  indecifion  are  confpicuous 
in  every  department  of  government.  Inflead  of 
takine  for  their  model  the  a^live  admin iflration 
of  Charles  V.  they  gfTci^ed  to  imitate  the  cau- 
tious procraftinating  wifdom  of  Philip  11.  and 
dellitute  of  his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpe- 
tually, but  determined  nothing.  No  remedy 
was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national 
commerce,  domcftic  as  well  as  foreign,  languifhed. 
Thefe  evils  continued  to  increale,  and  Spain, 
with  dominions  more  extcnfive  and  more  opulent 
than  any  European  (late,  poffcfled  neither  vig- 
our, nor  money  ?,  nor  indufiry.  At  length,  the 
violence  of  a  great  national  convulfion  rouzed 
the  flumbenng  genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of 
the  two  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war, 
kindled  by  the  difpute  concerning  the  fucccfTion 
of  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
called  forth  in  fome  degree,  the  ancient  fpirit 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus 
forming,  capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more 
liberal  than  thofe  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchv  durinrr  the  courfe  of  a 
centur)-,      Spain    derived    from    an    unexpedled 

'  Z- valla  y  Augnon  Reprefentacion,  &c.  p.  190. 
e  Sec  Note  CLXXXIX. 
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fource  the  means  of  availing  itfelf  of  their  talents. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  preten- 
fions  either  of  the  Auitrian  or  Bourbon  can- 
didate for  the  Spanifh  throne,  fent  formidable 
fleets  and  armies  to  their  fupport ;  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  remitted  immenfe  fums  to 
Spain.  Thefe  were  fpent  in  the  provinces  which 
became  the  theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  Ame- 
rican treafure,  of  which  foreigners  had  drained 
the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this 
aera,  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  Spanifh  authors 
dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy ;  and,  how- 
ever humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is 
indebted  for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund  of  circulat- 
ing fpecle,  in  fome  meafure  adequate  to  the  exi-. 
gencies  of  the  public  *. 

As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  throne,  they  difcerned  this  change 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ftate  of 
the  nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  al- 
though that  family  has  not  given  monarchs  to 
Spain  remarkable  for  fuperiority  of  genius,  they 
have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the 
happinefs  of  their  fubje6ls,  and  folicitous  to  pro- 
mote it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  firft  objefh 
of  Philip  V.  to  fupprefs  an  innovation  which 
had  crept  in  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and 
had  overturned  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  Spanifh 
commerce  with  America.  The  Englifli  and 
Dutch,  by  their  fuperiority  in  naval  power, 
having  acquired  fuch  command  of  the  fea,  as  to 
cut  off  all  intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her. 
colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnifh  her  fubjedls 
»  Campomanes,  i.  420, 
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in  Amcnca  thofe  neceflarles  of  life,  without 
which  they  could  not  txift,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of 
their  trcafiire,  departed  fo  far  from  the  ufual 
ngour  of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with 
Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The  merchants 
of  St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the 
privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in 
It  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles 
very  different  from  thole  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
fupplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  ilinted  quantity. 
The  goods  which  they  imported  were  conveyed 
to  every  province  of  Spanifli  America,  in  fuch 
abundance  as  had  never  been  known  in  any 
former  period.  If  this  intercourfe  had  been  con- 
tinued, the  exportation  of  European  commodi- 
ties from  Spain  muii  have  ceafed,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-country 
have  been  at  an  end.  The  moil  peremptory  in- 
jundliont  were  therefore  ifTued  [1713],  prohibit- 
ing the  admiflion  of  foreign  vcflcls  into  any  port 
of  Peru  or  Chili  *^,  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron  was 
employed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders, 
whofe  aid  was  no  longer  ncceffary. 

But  though,  on  the  cefTation  of  the  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on 
her  commercial  fyftcm,  (he  was  expofed  to  ano-. 
thcr,,  which  fhe  deemed  hardly  lefs  pernicious. 
As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail  with  Queen 
Anne  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and 
Spain  defired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not 

k  Frezicr  \'oy.  256.     B.  Ulloa/vctab.  ii.  I04,&c.      A1-' 
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only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  AJfiento,,  or 
contra6l  for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  colonies  with 
negroes,  which   had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by 
France,  but   granted  it  the  more  extraordinary 
privilege  of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto- 
bello,  a  (liip  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden  with 
European  commodities.     In  confequence  of  thi», 
Britifh  fai£lories  were  eftabhflied  at  Carthagena, 
Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres>  and  othtn: 
Spanifh  fettlements.     The  veil  with  which  Spain 
had  hitherto  covered  the  Hate  and  tranfa6lion« 
of  her  colonies  was  removed.     The  agents  of  a 
rival  nation,  refiding  in  the  towns  of  moft  ex* 
tenfive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
interior  condition  of  the    American   provinces, 
of  obferving  their  ftated  and  occaiional  wants, 
and  of  knowing  what   commodities   might   be 
imported  into  them   with    the  greateft   advan- 
tage.    In  confequence  of  information  fo  authen- 
tic and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica 
and    other    Enghfh     colonies     who   traded    to 
the   Spanifh   main,  were  enabled  to   afTort  and 
proportion  their  cargoes  fo   exactly  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  that  the  contraband  com- 
merce was  carried  on  with  a  facility,  and  to  an 
extent  unknown   in  any  former  period.      This 
however  was  not  the  mod  fatal  confequence  of 
the  Afliento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.     The  agents 
of  the  Britifh  South-Sea  Company,  under  cover 
of  the   importation  which  they  were  authorifed 
to  make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto-bello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifh  con- 
tinent, without  limitation  or  reftraint.     Inilead 
of  a  fhip  of  live  hundred  tons,  as  ilipulated  ia 
p  2  the 
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the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which  ex- 
ceeded nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmalltr  vefTels, 
which,  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek, 
fupph'ed  her  clandeftinely  with  freih  bales  of 
goods,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold.  The  in- 
Ipcclors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  connived  at  the 
traud  K  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the 
company,  and  partly  by  the  a<S:ivity  of  private 
interlopers,  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  Spanifh 
America  was  cngrofFed  by  foreigners.  The  im- 
menfe  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the 

i)ridc  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations, 
link  to  nothing,  [1737,]  and  thefquadron  itfelf 
reduced  from  fifteen  thoufand  to  two  thoufand 
tons  "%  fcrved  hardly  any  purpofe  but  to  fetch 
home  the  royal  revenue  arifmg  from  the  fifth  on 
filver. 

While  Spain  obfcrved  thofe  encroachments, 
and  felt  fo  fenfibly  their  pernicious  effedls,  it  was 
impoffible  not  to  make  fome  effort  to  reft  rain 
them.  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftation  ftiips 
of  force,  under  the  appellation  of  Guarda  Cojlas^ 
upon  the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  to  which  in- 
terlopers moil  frequently  reforted.  As  private 
intereft  concurred  with  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who 
commanded  thofe  veflela  vigilant  and  adlive, 
fome  check  was  given  to  the  progrefs  of  the  con- 
traband trade,  though  in  dominions  fo  extenfive, 
and  fo  acceflible  by  fea,  hardly  any  number  of 
cruifers  was  fufficient  to  guard  againft  its  inroads 

*  See  Note  CXC.  «^  Alcedo  y  Herrcra,  p.  359. 
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in  eveiy  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  in* 
tercourfe,  which  had  been  carried  on  wiih  fo 
much  facihty,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Britifh 
colonler.  were  accultomed  to  confider  it  almoll  aA 
an  allowed  branch  of  commerce,  excited  mur- 
murs and  complaints.  Thefe  authorifed,  in 
fome  meafure,  and  rendered  more  interefting,  by 
feveml  unjuftlfiable  a6ls  of  violence  committed 
by  the  captains  of  the  Spanifh  Guards  Coftas, 
precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain 
[1739]  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  ob- 
tained a  final  releafe  from  the  Afliento,  and  was 
left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her 
colonies,  without  being  reftrained  by  any  en- 
gagement with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  difcovered  to 
the  Spaniards  the  vafl  confumption  of  European 
goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the 
advantage  of  accommodating  their  importation^ 
to  the  occafional  demand  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, they  perceived  the  neceflity  of  devifing 
fome  method  of  fupplying  their  colonies,  differ- 
ent from  their  ancient  one,  of  fending  thither 
periodical  fleets.  That  mode  of  communication 
had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the 
departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  fome- 
times  retarded  by  various  accidents,  and  often 
prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ; 
but  long  experience  had  ftiewn  it  to  be  ill  adapt- 
ed to  afl'ord  America  a  regular  and  timely  fup- 
ply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  fre- 
quently became  excefiive  ;  their  price  rofe  to  an 
enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
p  3  attention 
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attention  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this  favourable 
opportunity,  an  ample  fupply  was  poured  in  by 
interlopers  from  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and 
Dutch  iflands ;  and  when  the  Galeons  at  length 
arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  glutted  by 
this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  the  commodities  with  which  they  were  load- 
cd.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  per- 
mitted a  confiderable  part  of  her  commerce  with 
America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regijer  Jhips. 
Thcfc  are  fitted  out,  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  dated  feafons  when  the  Galeons  and 
Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium, 
and  arc  deftincd  for  thofc  ports  in  America 
where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  forefeen  or 
expedled.  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a  regular 
fupply  of  the  commodities,  for  which  there  is 
the  greateft  demand,  is  conveyed  to  the  Ame- 
rican market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer 
allured  by  the  fame  profpe6l  of  excefTive  gain,  or 
the  people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the  fame 
neceflity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifefled  the 
advantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode, 
the  number  of  regiller  fhips  increafed ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
were  finally  laid  afide.  From  that  period  there 
has  been  no  intercourfe  with  Chili  and  Peru  but 
by  fingle  (hips,  difpatcbed  from  time  to  time  as 
occafion  requires,  and  when  the  merchants  ex- 
pe6l  a  profitable  market  will  open.     Thefe  fhlps 

fail 
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fall  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  direflly  to 
the  ports  of  the  South  Sea  the  produdlions  and 
manufadlures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people 
fettled  in  thofe  countries  were  formerly  obliged 
to  repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama.  Thefe 
towns,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  mult  gra- 
dually decline,  when  deprived  of  that  commerce 
to  which  they  owed  their  profpcrity.  This 
difadvantage  however  is  more  than  compenfated 
by  the  beneficial  effedls  of  this  new  arrangement, 
as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  re- 
ceives new  fupplies  of  European  commodities, 
with  fo  much  regularity,  and  in  fuch  abundaince, 
as  mult  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pinefs,  but  increafe  the  population  of  all  the 
colonies  fettled  there.  But  as  all  the  regifter 
(hips  deftined  for  the  South  Seas,  mult  Itill  take 
their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to 
return  thither",  this  branch  of  the  American 
commerce,  even  in  its  new  and  improved  form, 
continues  fubjedt  to  the  reltraints  of  a  fpecies  of 
monopoly,  and  feels  thofe  pernicious  effedls  of  it, 
which  I  have  already  defcribed. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined 
to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourilhing 
colonies  ;  it  has  extended  likewife  to  the  reviv- 
ing commerce  in  thofe  fettlements  where  it  was 
neglected,  or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new 
taltes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  ac- 
quired, in  confequence  of  importing  the  pro- 
ductions of  thofe  countries  which  they  con- 
quered in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of 
the  molt  univerfal.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor  made 
with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  almond  of 
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the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  in- 
gredients, the  Spaniards  lirll  learned  from  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to 
the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable,  fo 
nourifhing,  and  fo  wholefome,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  commercial  article  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. The  cacao-tree  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  bcft  quality,  next  to  thofe  of  Guatimala, 
on  the  South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  1  irme.  In 
confequence  of  this  acknowledged  fuperiority  in 
the  quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facili- 
tatcs  the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of 
the  cacao  there  h  more  cxtenfive  than  in  any 
diftrid  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the 
vicinity  of  their  fettlemcnts  in  the  fmall  iflands 
of  Curazoa  and  Bucn-Ayre,  to  the  coad  of  Ca- 
raccas,  gradually  ingroftcd  the  great  ell  part  of 
the  cacao  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mother- 
country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceafed  al- 
moft  entirely  ;  and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negli- 
gence of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defedis  of  their 
commercial  arrangements,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  pro- 
du6lion  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  lefs  dlf- 
graceful,  than  pernicious  to  his  fubje6ls,  Philip 
V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  mer- 
chants, an  exclufive  right  to  the  commerce  with 
Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their 
employing  at  their  own  expence,  a  fufficient 
number  of  armed  vcfiels  to  clear  the  coail  of  in- 
terlopers.    This  fociety,  dillinguiihed  fometimes 

by 
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by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipufcoa, 
from  the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  eilab- 
lidied,  and  fometimes  by  that  of  the  Company 
of  Caraccas,  from  the  dillrid:  of  America  to 
which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  operations 
with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  Spain  has 
recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce, 
which  fhe  had  fuffered  to  be  wreiled  from  her, 
and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  an  article  of  ♦ex- 
tenfive  confumption  at  a  moderate  price.  Not 
only  the  parent  ftate,  but  the  colony  of  Carac- 
cas, has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  in- 
ftitution  ;  for  although,  at  the  firft  afpe6k>  it  may 
appear  to  be  one  of  thofe  monopolies,  whole 
tendency  is  to  check  the  fpirit  of  indultry,  in- 
ftead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has 
been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner  by 
feveral  falutary  regulations,  framed  upon  fore- 
fight  of  fuch  bad  effefts,  and  of  purpofe  to  ob- 
viate them.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are 
not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company, 
cither  for  the  importation  of  European  com- 
modities, or  the  fale  of  their  own  produdlions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the 
privilege  of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter 
fhip  of  confiderable  burden  ;  and  from  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade  is  permitted  in 
every  port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the 
company.  In  confequence  of  this,  there  is  fuch 
a  competition,  that  both  with  refpedl  to  what 
the  colonies  purchafe,  and  what  they  fell,  the 
price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equita- 
ble rate.  The  company  has  not  the  power  of 
raifing  the  former,  or  of  degrading  the  latter 
at  pieafure ;  and  accordingly,  lince  it  was  ellab- 

lilhed. 
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lifhcd,  the  increafc  of  culture,  of  population, 
and  of  live  ilock,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas, 
has  been  very  confiderablc  ^. 

But  as  it  is  ilowly  that  nations  rclinquifli  any 
fyftcm  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and 
as  it  is  flill  more  flowly  that  commerce  can  be 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long 
been  accuftomcd  to  flow ;  Philip  V.  in  his  new 
regulations  concerning  the  American  trade,  paid 
fuch  deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain, 
concerning  the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige 
both  the  regifter  (hips  which  returned  from 
Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan  Company 
from  Caraccasi  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fentiments  more 
liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain. 
The  fpirit  of  phdofophical  inquiry,  which  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have  turned  from 
frivolous  or  abilrufe  fpeculations,  to  the  bufinefs 
and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees.  In  the  refearches  of  in- 
genious authors,  concerning  the  police  or  com- 
merce of  nations,  the  errors  and  dcfedls  of  the 
Spanifh  fyilem  with  refpcdi  to  both  met  every 
c^'e,  and  have  not  only  been  expofcd  with  feve- 
rity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  ilatej. 
The  Spaniards,  flung  with  the  reproaches  of 
ihefe  authors,  or  convinced  by  their  arguments, 
and  admoni(hed  by  feveral  enlightened  writers  of 
their  own  country,  feem  at  length  to  have  dif- 
covered  the  deftrudlive  tendency  of  thofe  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all 
its  operations,  have  fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs. 

•  See  Note  CXCl. 
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It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne,  that 
Spain  is  indebted  for  the  (irft  pubh'c  regulation 
formed  in  confequence  of  fuch  enlarged  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  an- 
cient maxims  concerjning  her  commerce  with 
America,  (he  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening  any 
channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  ad- 
miflion  into  the  colonies,  that  fhe  almoft  (hut 
herfelf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them,  but 
that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets. 
There  was  no  eftablifliment  for  a  regular  com- 
munication  of  either  public  or  private  intelli- 
gence, between  the  mother- country  and  its  Ame- 
rican fettlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necef- 
fary  inftitution,  the  operations  of  the  Hate,  as 
well  as  the  bulinefs  of  individuls,  were  retarded 
or  condu6led  unflcilfully,  and  Spain  often  re- 
ceived from  foreigners  her  firil  information  with 
refpedl  to  veiy  interelting  events  in  her  own  co- 
lonies. But  though  this  defe6l  in  police  was 
fenfibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious, 
that  jealous  fpirit  with  which  the  Spanilh  mo- 
narchs  guarded  the  exclufive  trade,  reftrained 
them  from  applying  it.     At  length  Charles  III. 

I  furmounted  thofe   confiderations  which  had  de- 

i  terred  his  predecefTors,  and  in  the  year  1764  ap- 
pointed packet-boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firil 
day  of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Ha- 
vanna  or  Porto- Rico.     From  thence  letters  are 

I  conveyed  in  fmaller  vefTels  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Porto-bello,    and  tranfmitted  by  poft   through 

i  the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru, 
and  New  Spain.  With  no  lefs  regularity  packet- 
boats  fail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata, 

I  for  the  accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the 

eaft 
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caft  of  the  Andes.     Thus  provifion  is  made  for 
a  fpcedy  and  certain  circulation  of  InteUigence 
throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  Spain,  from 
which   equal  advantages    mud    redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  intereft  of  the  kingdom  P. 
With  this  new  arrangement,  a  fchcme  of  extend- 
ing commerce  has  been  more  immediately  con- 
neded.     Each  of  the  packet-boats,  which  arc 
veffels  of  fome  confideiable  burden,  is  allowed  to 
take  in  half  a  loading  of  fuch  commodities  as 
are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  moft  in  demand  in 
the  ports  whither  they  arc  bound.     In  return 
for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an 
equal  quantity  of  American  produ6tions  %     This 
may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  firft  relaxation  of  thofe 
rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the 
New  World  to  a  fingle  port,  and  the  firil  at- 
tempt to  admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fome 
(hare  in  it. 

It  wa«  foon  followed  by  one  more  decifivc. 
In  the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the 
trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpaniola^i 
Porto- Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his; 
fubjeds  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He  per-; 
mitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in  each 
province,  which  are  fpecified  in  the  cdid,  at  any 
leafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
moft  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a 
fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom  houfe  of  the 
place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He 
releafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  oppreflivc 
duties  impofed  on  goods  exported  to  America, 
and  in  place  of  the  whole,  fubftituted  a  moderate 

P   Ponz  Viagc  de  £:pagna,  vi.  Prol.  p.  15. 
9  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Pop.  p.  3>« 
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tax  of  fix  m  the  hundred  on  the  commodities 
fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return 
either  to  the  fame  port,  or  to  any  other  where 
they  might  hope  for  a  more  advantageous 
market,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward  cargo, 
on  payment  of  the  ufual  duties.  This  ample 
privilege,  which  at  once  broke  through  all  the 
fences  which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had 
been  labouring,  for  two  centuries  and  a  halfj 
to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercourfe  with 
the  New  World,  was  foon  after  extended  to 
Louifiana,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and 
Campeachy  ^. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  moft  hberal  effort  of  Spanifh 
legillation,  has  appeared  from  its  efFc6ls.  Prior 
to  the  edi6l  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain 
derived  hardly  any  benefit  from  its  negleded  co- 
lonies in  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and 
Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  incon- 
liderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy 
was  ingroffed  almoil  intirely  by  interlopers.  But 
as  foon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  per- 
mitted, the  intercourfe  with  thoi'e  provinces  re-. 
[  vived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  pro- 
grellion,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the 
hiftory  of  nations.  In  lefs  than  ten  years,  the 
trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even 
in  thofe  fettlements  where,  from  the  languifhing 
llate  of  indullry,  greater  efforts  were  requifite 
to  rellore  its  acftivity,  their  commerce  has  been 
doubled.  It  is  computed,  that  fuch  a  number 
of  ihips  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade, 
that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
'  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Pop,  37,  54.  91. 
'  VOL.  III.  Q^  Galeons 
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Gakons  and  Flota,  at  the  mod  flourifhing  ccra 
of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrange- 
iTient  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants,  cdab- 
liflied  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diffufed 
through  every  province  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  by 
opening  a  new  market  for  their  varic  us  produc- 
tions and  manufactures,  mud  encourage  and  add 
vivacity  to  the  induilry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer. 
Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it 
exports ;  it  derives  advantage  Lkewife  from  what 
it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  profpe6l  of  be- 
ing foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feveral  com- 
modities of  cxtenfive  confumption,  for  which  it 
formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  con- 
fumption of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though 
poiTefTed  of  countries  in  tlie  New  World,  whofe 
foil  and  climate  are  moll  proper  for  rearing  the 
fugar  cane  ;  though  the  domellic  culture  of  that 
valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
once  conAderable ;  fuch  has  been  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  ill  judged  inilitutions  in  America,  and 
fuch  the  prefl'ure  of  improper  taxes  in  Europe, 
that  Spain  has  loft  almoft  entirely  this  branch  of 
induftry,  which  has  enriched  other  nations. 
This  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an 
article  of  primary  necefiity  in  Europe,  the  Spa* 
niards  were  obliged  to  purchafe  of  foreigners, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  country 
drained  annually  of  great  fums  on  that  accoimt  •. 
But  if  that  fpin't,  which  the  permifTion  of  free 
trade  has  put  in  motion,  (hall  perfevere  in  its  efforts 
with  the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  fugar 

*  Uzcariz^  c.  94* 
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in  Cuba  and  Porto- Rico  may  increafe  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their 
growth  of  fugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand 
of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of 
the  beneficial  confcquences  refulting  from  having 
relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient 
laws  with  refpedl  to  the  commerce  of  the  mo- 
ther-country with  the  colonies,  to  permit  a  more 
liberal  intercourfe  of  one  colony  with  another. 
By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  fyftem, 
all  the  provinces  fituated  on  the  South  Seas  were 
prohibited,  under  the  moll  fevere  penalties,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  one  another. 
Though  each  of  thefe  yield  peculiar  produ6lions, 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  which  might  have 
added  to  the  happinefs  of  their  refpe6tive  in- 
habitants, or  have  facilitated  their  progrefs  in 
induflry,  fo  folicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies to  prevent  their  receiving  any  fupply  of 
their  wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from 
Europe,  that  in  order  to  guard  again fl  this,  it 
cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala, 
and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  fuch  a 
correfpondence  with  their  fellow- fubjcdls,  as 
tended  manifeftly  to  their  mutual  profperity.  Of 
all  the  numerous  reflri6lions  devifed  by  Spain  for 
fccuring  the  exclufive  trade  with  her  American 
fettlements,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal, 
none  fecms  to  have  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to 
iiave  produced  more  hurtful  effedls.  This  griev- 
ance, coeval  with  the  fettlements  of  Spain  in  the 
countries  fituated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  laft 
rcdrefTed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles  III.  pub- 
0^2  lifhed 
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llfhed  an  cdidl,  granting  to  the  four  great  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of 
a  free  trade  with  each  other  ^  What  may  be 
the  effedls  of  opening  this  communication  be- 
tween countries  deftined  by  their  fituation  for 
reciprocal  intercourfc,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
by  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
beneficial  and  extcnfive.  The  motives  for  grant- 
ing this  permiillon  are  manifeftly  no  lefs  laudable, 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
liberal ;  and  both  difcover  the  progrefs  of  a  fpirit 
in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  preju- 
dices and  maxims  on  which  her  fyftem  for  re- 
gulating the  trade,  and  condutling  the  govern- 
ment of  her  colonies,  was  originally  founded. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent 
on  introducing  regulations,  fuggefled  by  more 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  fyflem  of 
American  commerce,  (he  has  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  interior  government  of  her  colonics. 
Here  too  there  was  much  room  for  reformation 
and  improvement;  and  Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  who 
has  now  the  direction  of  the  department  for 
Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  bell  op. 
portunities,  not  only  of  obferving  the  dtk6] 
and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  co- 
lonies, but  of  difcovering  the  fources  of  thofe 
evils.  After  being  employed  feven  years  in  th< 
New  World  on  an  extraordinary  miflion,  an< 
with  very  extenfive  powers,  as  infpeftor  gener 
of  New  Spain  ;  after  vifiting  in  perfon  the  re* 
mote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Calii 
fornia,  and  making  feveral  important  alteratioui' 

^  Real  Cedula  penes  me.      Pontz  Viage  dz  Efpagna,  vi. 
Prologo.  p,  2.     NoT£  CXCII. 
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in  the  ftatc  of  the  poMct  and  revenue  ;  he  began 
hi's  miniftry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the 
tribunals  of  juftlce  in  America.  In  confequtnce 
of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  in 
the  colonies,  the  bufmefs  of  the  Couits  of  Au- 
dience has  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  com- 
pofed  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing 
labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  falarics 
fettled  upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to 
the  dignity  of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for 
both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edl£l,  eftabliihing  an 
additional  number  of  judges  in  each  court  of 
Audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more  ample 
appointments  ". 

To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  a  new  diftrlbution  of  government  in 
its  American  provinces.  Even  fince  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada,  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
Spanifli  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  feve- 
ral  places  fubjedl  to  the  jurifdldllon  of  each  vice- 
roy, were  at  fuch  an  enormous  diftance  from  the 
capitals  in  which  they  refided,  that  neither  their 
attention,  nor  their  authority,  could  reach  fo 
far.  Some  provinces  fubordlnate  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  lay  above  two  thoufand  miles 
from  Mexico.  There  were  countries  fubjedl  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  ilill  farther  from  Lima. 
The  people  in  thofe  remote  diftridls  could  hardly 
be  faid  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  civil  government. 
The  oppreffion  and  infoknce  of  its  inferior  mi« 
niilcrs  they  often  feel,  and  rather  fubmit  to  thcfe 

«  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  iQtb  March  1776, 
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in  filcncf ,  than  involve  themfclves  in  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  reforttng  to  the  diftant  capitals, 
where  alone  they  can  find  redrefs.  As  a  remedy 
for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty  has  been  ercdtcd 
[Aug.  1776],  to  the  jurifdiaion  of  which  are 
fubjefted  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  laPlata,  Buenos. 
Ayres,  Parafrnay,  Tucuman,  Potofi,  St*  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendor.a 
and  St,  Juan.  By  this  well-judped  arrangement, 
two  ad^-antages  arc  eained.  All  the  inconveni. 
cnces  occafjoned  bv  the  remote  iituation  of  thofe 
provinces,  which  h3d  been  long  felt,  and  long 
complained  of,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  removed. 
The  countries  moft  diftant  from  Lima  are  frpa- 
rated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united 
under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat  of  government  at 
Buenos-Ayies,  will  be  commodious  and  acccf. 
fiblc.  Tlic  contraband  trade  with  the  Portu- 
f^icfe,  which  was  become  fo  extenfive,  as  muft 
have  put  a  final  (lop  to  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities  from  Soain  to  her  fouthern  colonics, 
may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with 
pcater  facility,  when  the  fupreme  magiftratr, 
by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  cut- 
ncd  on,  can  view  its  progrefs  and  ctfeas  wr  1 
his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has 
been  raifed  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appoint, 
ments  equal  to  thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is 
well  acquainted  both  with  the  ftate  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  pre- 
fide,  having  fcrved  in  them  long,  and  with  dif- 
tindion.  By  this  difmemberment,  fucceedin^ 
that  which  took  place  at  the  eredion  of  the ' 
viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada, 
almoft  two-third  parts  of  the  territories,  origi- 
nally 
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nally  iubjedl  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now 
lopped  off  from  their  jurifdiftion. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
have  like  wife  been  coiifidtTably  circumfcribed, 
and  with  no  lefs  propriety  and  difcernment. 
Four  of  its  moft  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Ci- 
naloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre,  have  been 
formed  into  a  feparate  government.  The  Che- 
valier de  Croix,  who  is  intruded  with  this  com- 
mand, is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy, 
nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to 
that  rank,  but  his  jurifdiAion  is  altogether  in- 
dependent on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
The  erection  of  this  laft  government  feems  to 
have  been  fuggefted,  not  only  by  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  remote  fituation  of  thofe  provinces 
from  Mexico ;  but  by  attention  to  the  late  dif- 
coveries  made  there,  which  I  have  mentioned*. 
Countries  containing  the  richefl  mines  of  gold 
that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  the  New 
World,  and  which  probably  may  arife  into  great 
importance,  required  the  immediate  infpedlion 
of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  fhould  be  fpecially 
committed.  As  every  confideration  of  duty,  of 
intereft,  and  of  vanity,  muft  concur  in  prompt- 
ing thofe  new  governors  to  encourage  fuch  ex- 
ertions as  tend  to  diffufe  opulence  and  profperity 
through  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge, 
the  beneficial  effedls  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
confiderable.  Many  dillridts  in  America,  long 
deprefied  by  the  languor  and  feeblenefs  natural 
to  the  provinces  which  compofe  the  extremities 
of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated  with 
vigour  and  adlivity,   when  brought  fo  near  the 

*  Book  vii.  vol,  ui.  p.  74. 
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feat  of  power,   as  to   feel  its  invigorating   in-      j  ' 
fluence.  ' 

Such,  (ince  the  acceflijn  of  the  princes  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has 
been  the  progrcf*  of  their  regulations,  and  the 
gradual  expanfion  of  their  views  with  refpe^k  to 
the  commerce  and  government  of  their  Ameri- 
can colonies.     Nor  has  their  attention  been  fo 
entirely  engroffed  by  what  related  to  the  more 
remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  negledlful  of  what  was  ilill  more  important, 
the  refoimation  of  domeilic  errors  and  defedls  in 
policy.     Fully   fenfible  of  the  caufes  to  which 
the  declenfion  of  Spain,  from  her  former  prof- 
perity,  ought   to  be  imputed ;  they  have  made 
It   a  great  objeA  of  their  policy,  to  revive  a 
fpirit  of  indullry  among  their  fubjeAs,  and  to 
give  fuch  extent  and  perfedlion  to  tlicir  tnanufac-       j 
tures,  as  may  enable  them  to  fupply  the  demands 
of  America  from  their  own   Hock,  and  to  ex- 
clude foreigners   from   a  branch  of  commerce 
which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  kingdom.     This 
they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplifli,  by  a  vari- 
ety of  edidls  iffued  fmcc  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
They  have  granted  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fome  branches  of  induftry  ;  they  have 
lowered  the   taxes  on  others;  they  have  cither 
entirely  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  addi- 
tional duties,  fuch  foreign  manufadlures  as  come 
in   competition  with   their  own  ;  they  have  In- 
ftituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  agriculture ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of 
hulbandmen    in    fome    uncultivated    dlftrldls   of 
Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  wafte  fields; 
they  have  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  de* 

viftd 
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tlfed  by  commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jea- 
loufy,  for  reviving  their  own  induftry,  and  dif- 
countenancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe, 
however,  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to 
inquire  into  their  propriety  and  etTefts.  There 
IS  no  effort  of  legiflation  more  arduous,  no  ex- 
periment in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induftry  where  it 
has  declined,  or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  un- 
known. Nations,  already  poflcfl'ed  of  extenfive 
commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  fuch  ad- 
vantages, derived  from  the  large  capitals  and 
extenfive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  the  alertnefs  acquired  by 
^  habit  in  every  department  of  bufmefs,  that  the 
Hate  which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  fupplanting 
them,  muft  expeA  to  ftruggle  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  be  content  to  advance  flowly.  If 
the  quantity  of  productive  induftry,  now  in 
Spain,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  laft  liftlefs  monarchs  of  the  Auftrian 
line,  its  progrefs  muft  appear  confiderablcj  and 
is  fufficient  to  alarm  the  jealoufy,  and  to  call 
forth  the  moft  vigorous  eiforts,  of  the  nations 
now  in  poffeffion  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the 
Spaniards  aim  at  wrefting  from  them.  One 
circumftance  may  render  thofe  exertions  of  Spain 
an  obje6l  of  more  ferious  attention  to  the  other 
European  powers*  They  are  not  to  be  afcribed 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its 
minifters.  The  fentiments  and  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple feem  to  fecond  the  provident  care  of  their 
monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effeft.  The 
nation  has  adopted  more  liberal  ideas,  not  only 
with  refpedt  to  commerce,  but  domeftic  policy. 

In 
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In  all  the  later  Spanifti  writers,  defeats  in  the 
arrangements  of  their  country  concerning  both 
are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  propoied,  which 
ignorance  rendered  their  anceftors  incapable  of 
difcerning,  and  pride  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  confefs  f.  But  after  all  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many 
pernicious  inllitutions  and  abufes,  deeply  incor- 
porated with  the  fyflcm  of  internal  policy  and 
taxation,  which  has  been  long  eitablifhed  in 
Spain,  muil  be  aboliflied,  before  indultry  and 
manufadtures  can  recover  an  exteiifive  adivity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of 
Spain  with  refpetl  to  her  colt)nies,  arc  too  rigid 
aud  fyilematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  ex- 
ecution. The  legidature  that  loads  trade  with 
impofitions  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  rellridions 
too  feveie,  defeats  its  own  intention ;  and  is 
only  multiplying  the  inducements  to  violate  its 
ilatutes,  and  propoiing  an  high  premium  to  en- 
courage illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  being  circumfcribed  ia 
their  mutual  intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy  of  the 
crown,  or  oppreffed  by  its  exactions,  have  their 
invention  continually  on  the  (iretch  how  to  elude 
its  edidls.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private 
intereft  difcover  means  of  ctfedling  this,  which 
public  wifdom  cannot  forefee,  nor  public  autho- 
rity prevent.  This  fpirit  countera6ling  that  of 
the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
America  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  from  the  higheil 
departments  in  government,  defcends  to  the 
lowed.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check 
contraband  trade,  are  often  employed  as  inilru- 

y  Sec  NoTit  CXCIJI. 
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ments  in  carrying  it  on  ;  and  the  boards  inftituted 
to  rellrain  and  puniih  it,  are  tlie  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  The  king  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
moll  intelh'gcnt  Spanifh  writers,  to  be  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  lialf  of  the 
revenue  which  he  ought  to  receive  from  Ame- 
rica ^ ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interefl  of  fo 
many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe  artifices  from  de- 
teftion,  the  knowledge  of  them  will  never  reach 
the  throne.  **  How  many  ordinances,  fays 
**  Coiita,  how  many  inftrudlions,  how  many 
"  letters  from  our  fovereign,  are  fent  in  order 
•-'  to  corredl  abufes,  and  how  little  are  they  ob- 
**  ferved,  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  derived 
*'  from  them!  To  me  the  old  obfervation  ap- 
*^  pears  juft,  that  where  there  are  many  phyfi- 
**  cians,  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want 
"  of  health;  where  there  are  many  lav/s,  and 
•*  many  judges,  there  is  want  of  juftice.  We 
"  have  viceroys,  prefidents,  governors,  oydors, 
**  corrigidors,  alcaldes,  and  thoufands  of  algua- 
**  zils  abound  everywhere  ;  but  notwithftanding 
"  all  thefe,  public  abufes  continue  to  multiply*.** 
Time  has  incrcafed  the  evils  which  he  lamented 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Pliihp  II.  A  fpirit  of 
corruption  has  infedled  all  the  colonies  of  Spain 
in  America.  Men  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth,  that 
they  may  return  fpeedily  from  what  they  are  apt 
to  confider  as  a  ilate  of  exile  in  a  remote  un- 
healthful  country  ;  allured  by  opportunities  too 
tempting  to  be  refilled,  and  feduced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  thofe  around  them  ;  find  their  fenti- 
ments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax. 

*  Soiorz.  dc  Ind.  jure,  ii,  lib.  r.  »MS.  penes  mc. 
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In  private  life,  they  give  themfelves  up  to  a  dif- 
folutc  luxury,  while  in  their  pubh'c  condud  they 
become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
fovereign  and  to  their  country. 

Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanifh 
trade  in  America,  there  remains  one  detached, 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned. 
Soon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Phihp  II. 
formed  a  fchcmc  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  iflands,  which  had  been  negle6led 
fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery  ;  and  he  accom- 
pltHied  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out  from 
NewSpain*^,  [1564].  Mani]a,in  theiflandof  Lu- 
conia,  was  the  llation  chofen  for  the  capital  of  this 
new  edabliOiment.  From  it  an  adive  commercial' 
intercourfe  began  with  the  Chinele,  and  a  con-' 
fiderablc  number  of  that  induftrious  people,  al- 
lured by  the  profped  of  gain,  fettled  in  the 
Philippine  iflands  under  the  Spanifh  protedllon. 
They  fupplied  the  colony  fo  amply  with  all  the 
valuable  produdions  andmanufadures  oftheEall, 
as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by 
a  courfe  of  navigation,  the  longed  from  land  to 
land  on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade, 
it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  Coafl  of 
Peru  ;  but  experience  having  difcovered  the  im» 
propriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  com 
munication  with  Manila,  the  ftaple  of  the  com 
merce  between  the  eaft  and  weft  was  remove 
from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of  Nev 
Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  beeni 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two  fhlps 
depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  per 

^  Torquem.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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mitted  to  carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  thoufand  pefos  *^,  but  they  have  hardly 
any  thing  elfe  of  vahie  on  board  ;  in  return  for 
which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china, 
and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muflins,  filks, 
and  every  precious  article,  with  which  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its 
people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the  reft 
of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the  merchants  of 
Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic, 
and  might  fend  annually  a  (hip  to  Acapulco,  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  vefTels  from  Manila,  and 
receive  a  proportional  fhare  of  the  commodities 
which  they  imported.  At  length,  the  Peruvians 
were  excluded  from  this  trade  by  moft  rigorous 
edids,  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  Eaft 
refervcd  folely  for  the  confumption  of  New 
Spain. 

In  confequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown 
in  the  other  Spanifli  colonies.  The  manufadlures 
of  the  Eaft  arc  not  only  more  fuited  to  a  warm 
chmate,  and  more  ftiowy  than  thofe  of  Europe, 
but  can  be  fold  at  a  lower  price  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  enrich  all  thofe  who  are  employed, 
either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending 
them  in  New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of 
the  buyer  and  feller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend- 
in  fpite  of  regulations,  concerted  with  the  moft 
anxious  jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  cover 
of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the 
^  Recop*  lib.  ix.  c.  45.  1.  6. 
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markets  of  New  Spain**,  and  when  the  Acta  ar- 
rives at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds 
the  wants  of  the  people  already  fupplied  by 
cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements 
of   Spain,    any    circumilancc   more  inexplicable 
than  the  permiflion  of  this  trade  between  New 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to 
its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in 
perpetual  dependence   on    the   mother-country, 
by  prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourfe  that 
might  fugged  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a 
fupply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter. 
This  permiffion  mud  appear  dill  more  extraordi- 
nary,  from  confidering  that  Spain  herfelf  carries  |l 
on  no  diredl  trade  with  her  fettlcments  in  the  * 
Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her 
Amcncan  colonies,  which  flie  denies  to  her  fub- 
jcAs  in  Europe.     It  is  probable,  that  the  colo- 
nids  who  originally  took  pofl'cffion  of  the  Philip- 
pioeSy  having  been   fent  out   from  New  Spain, 
Wgim  this  intercourfe  with  a  country  which  they 
confidered,  in    fomc  meafure,    as   their   parent 
date,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of 
its  confequences,  or  could  eftablifli  regulations 
in  order  to   prevent  it.      Many  remondranccs 
have  been  prefcnted  againd  this  trade,  as  de* 
trimental  to   Spain,  by  diverting  into  another 
channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treafure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to 
give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  independence  in  the  colo- 
nies,   and    to    encourage    innumerable    frauds, 
againd  which  it  is  impoffible  to  guard,  in  tranf- 
atlions  fo  far   removed  from  the  infpc6lion  of 

^  Set  Note  CXCiV. 
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government.  But  as  it  requires  no  flight  effort 
of  political  wifdom  and  vigour  to  abolirti  any 
pradlice  which  numbers  are  intereited  in  fupport- 
ing,  and  to  urhich  time  has  added  the  fandlion 
of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New 
Spain  and  Manila  feems  to  be  as  confiderable  as 
ever,  and  may  be  confidercd  as  one  chief  caufe 
of  the  elegance  and  fplendor  confpicuous  in  this 
part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions. 

But  notwithllanding  this  general  corruption  in 
tlie  colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
income  belonging  to  the  public,  occafioned  by 
the  illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as 
well  as  by  the  various  frauds  of  w4iich  the  co- 
lonifts  themfelves  are  guilty  in  their  commerce 
with  the  parent  flate,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  re- 
ceive a  very  confiderable  revenue  from  their 
American  dominions.  This  arifes  from  taxes  o£ 
various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
capital  branches.  The  firft  contains  what  is 
paid  to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or  fuperior  lord 
of  the  New  World :  to  this  clafs  belongs  the 
duty  on  the  gold  and  filver  raifed  from  the  mines, 
and  the  tribute  exadled  from  the  Indians  ;  the 
former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of 
Jtgniory^  the  latter  is  the  duty  on  vajfalage.  The 
fecond  branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties 
upon  commerce,  which  accompany  and  opprefs 
it  in  every  Hep  of  its  progrefs,  from  the  greateft 
tranfadions  of  the  w^holefale  merchant,  to  the 
petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The  third 
includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
church,  and  adminillrator  of  ecclefiaflical  funds 
in  the  New  World.  In  confequence  of  this  he 
receives  the  firll  fruits,  annates,  fpoils,  and  other 
R  2  fpiritual 
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fplritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apoftolic  cham- 
ber in  Europe ;  and  is  entitled,  likewlfc,  to  the 
profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of  Cru- 
zado.  This  bull,  which  is  publiihcd  every  two 
years,  contains,  an  abfolution  from  pall  oifences 
by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  immunities,  a 
permidion  to  cat  feveral  kinds  of  prohibited 
food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The 
monks  employed  in  difpcrfing  thofe  bulls,  extol 
their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interelled 
eloquence  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous, 
liftcn  with  implicit  alTcnt ;  and  every  perfon  in 
the  Spanifh  colonics,  of  European,  Creohan,  or 
mixed  race,  purchafes  a  bull,  which  is  deemed 
cfTcntial  to  his  falvation,  at  the  rate  fet  upon  it 
by  government  *. 

what  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various 
funds,  it  is  almoil  impoflible  to  determine  with 
precifion.  The  extent  of  the  Spanilh  dominions 
m  America,  the  jealoufy  of  government,  which 
renders  them  inacceffible  to  foreigners,  the  myf- 
terious  filence  which  the  Spaniards  arc  accuf- 
tomed  to  obferve  with  refpe6t  to  the  interior  ftate 
of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  this  fubjc(5t 
with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove. 
But  an  account,  apparently  no  lefs  accurate  than 
it  is  curious,  has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the 
royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may 
form  fome  idea  with  relpedl  to  what  is  colle6led 
in  the  other  provinces.  According  to  that  ac- 
count, the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the 
departments  of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a 
million  of  our  money,  from  which  one  half  mud 
be  deduded  as  the  expence   of  the  provincial 

«  Sec  Note  CXCV. 
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cftablirtiment  ^  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a 
fum  not  inferior  to  this ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  that 
all  the  other  regions  of  America,  including  the 
iflands,  furnifh  a  third  (hare  of  equal  value,  we 
(hall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if 
we  conclude,  that  the  net  public  revenue  of 
Spain,  raifed  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  half  fterling.  This  falls  far  fhort 
of  the  immenfe  fums  to  which  fuppofitions, 
founded  upon  conjedlure,  have  raifed  the  Spanifh 
revenue  in  America  s.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  the  only  European  powers,  who  derive  a 
diredi  revenue  from  their  colonies.  All  the  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from  their 
American  dominions,  arifes  from  the  exclufive 
enjoyment  of  their  trade  ;  but  befide  this,  Spain 
has  brought  her  colonies  to  contribute  towards 
increafmg  the  power  of  the  ftate  ;  and  in  return 
for  protedlion,  to  bear  a  proportional  (hare  of 
the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  fum  which  I  have  computed 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue,  from 
America,  arifes  wholly  from  the  taxes  coUefted 
there,  and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what 
accrues  to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the 
New  World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed  on  the 
commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  America  ^, 
as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which  (he  fends 
home  in  return  ;  the  tax  upon  the  negro-flaves, 
with  which  Africa  fupplies  the  New  World,  to- 

f ether  with  feveral  fmaller  branches  of  finance, 
ring  large  fums  into  the  treafury,  the  precife 

'  See  Note  CXCVI.  e  Sec  Note  CXCVII. 
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extent   of  which    I   cannot   pretend   to   afccr* 
tain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from 
America  he  great,  the  expence  of  adminiftration 
in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every 
department,  even  of  her  domeftic  poh'ce  and 
finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyftem  more  com- 
plex, and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of 
tribunals,  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  that 
of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the  fovereign 
poffeflcs  fuch  extenfive  power.  From  the  jealous 
ipirit  with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  Ame- 
rican  fettlements,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard 
againft  fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote  from  infpcc- 
tion ;  boards  and  officers  have  been  multiplied 
there  with  (lill  more  anxious  attention.  In  a 
country  where  the  expence  of  living  is  great,  the 
falaries  allotted  to  every  perfon  in  pubhc  office 
mud  be  high,  and  mud  load  the  revenue  witli  an 
immenfc  burden.  The  parade  of  govirnment 
greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  vice- 
roys of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  king's  per- 
fon, among  people  fond  of  oftentation,  maintain 
all  the  ilate  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid, 
with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly 
eftablifhed,  numerous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of 
power,  displaying  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  retains 
the  appearance  of  a  delegated  authority.  All 
the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  external 
and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defrayed 
by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have  bcfides  pecu- 
liar appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted  ftation 
The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely 

moderate; 
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moderate  ;  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only 
thirty  thoufand  ducats ;  and  that  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  twenty  thoufand  ducats  *.  Of  lat^ 
they  have  been  raifed  to  forty  thoufand. 

Thefe  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys. 
The  exercife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending 
to  every  department  of  government,  and  the 
power  of  dlfpofing  of  many  lucrative  offices, 
afford  them  many  opportunities  of  accumulating 
wealth.  To  thefe,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  large  fums  are 
often  added  by  exa£lions,  w^hich  in  countries  fo 
far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  difcover,  and  impoTfible  to  reilrain. 
By  monopolizing  fome  branches  of  commerce, 
by  a  lucrative  concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at 
the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may  raife 
fuch  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  fubje6l  of  any 
European  monarch  enjoys^.  From  the  lingle 
article  of  prefents  made  to  him  on  the  anniver- 
fary  of  his  Name  day  (which  is  always  obferved 
as  an  high  feftival),  I  am  informed  that  a  vice- 
roy has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand 
pefos.  According  to  a  Spanifh  faying,  the  legal 
revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits 
depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  con- 
fcience.  Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as 
I  have  formerly  obferved,  grant  a  commiffion  to 
their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  renders  them  often  more 
rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour 
wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment 
of  power  v/hicli  they  know  is  haftening  faft  to  a 

*  Recop.  lib.  iii.  t't.  iii,  c.  72.         *  See  Note  CXCIX, 

period  ; 
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period ;  and  (hort  as  its  duration  is,  it  ufually 
affords  fufficient  time  for  repairing  a  fliattered 
fortune,  or  for  creating  a  new  one.  But  even 
in  fituations  fo  trying  to  human  frailty,  there  arc 
inftances  of  virtue  that  remain  unfeduced.  In 
the  year  1772,  the  Marquis  de  Croix  finifhed 
the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with 
unfufpedled  integrity  ;  and  inflead  of  bringing 
home  exorbitant  weahh,  returned  with  the  ad- 
miration and  applaufe  of  a  grateful  people,  whom 
his  government  had  rendered  happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

rpHE  original  plan  of  my  Father,  the  late  Dr. 
"■-  Robertfon,  with  refpeft  to  the  Hiftory  of 
America,  comprehended  not  only  an  account  of 
the  difcovery  of  that  country,  and  of  the  con- 
quefts  and  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  but  em- 
braced alfo  the  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  Eftablifhments  in  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  Settlements  made  by  the  feveral  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  Weft  India  Iflands.  It  was  hi8 
intention  not  to  have  publifhed  any  part  of  the 
Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  America,  he  has  ftated 
the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  depart  from 
that  refolution,  and  to  pubhfh  the  Two  Volumes 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  and  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
He  fays,  "  he  had  made  feme  progrefs  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Britifti  America;"  and  he  announces 
his  intention  to  return  to  that  part  of  his  Work, 
as  foon  as  the  ferment  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Britifh  Colonies  in  America  fhould 
fubfide,  and  regular  government  be  re-eftab- 
liftied.  Various  caufes  concurred  in  preventing 
him  from  fulfilling  his  intention. 

Duiing  the  courfe  of  a  tedious  illncfs,  which 
he  early  forefaw  would  have  a  fatal  termination, 
Dr.  Robertfon  at  difl^erent  times  deftroyed  many 

of 
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of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that 
part  of  the  Hillory  of  Britifh  America  which 
he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and  which  is 
now  offered  to  the  Pubh'c.  It  is  written  witli 
his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works  were  ;  it  is  as 
carefully  corrc6led  as  any  pait  of  his  Manu- 
fcripts  which  I  have  ever  fcen ;  and  he  had 
thought  it  worthy  of  being  prefervcd,  as  it 
cfcaped  the  flames  to  which  fo  many  other 
papers  had  been  committed.  I  read  it  with  the 
utmoii  attention  ;  but,  before  I  came  to  any 
refolutjon  about  the  publication,  I  put  the 
MS.  into  the  hands  ot  fome  of  thofe  friends 
whom  my  Father  ufed  to  confult  on  fuch  occa- 
fiODS,  as  it  would  have  been  ralhnefs  and  prr- 
fumption  in  me  to  have  trufted  to  my  own  par- 
tial dccifion.  It  was  pcrufcd  by  lome  other 
perfons  alfo,  in  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  f 
nave  the  grcatcfl  confidence :  by  all  of  them 
I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to  the  Public, 
as  a  fragment  curious  and  intereding  in  it  - 
fclf,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  my  Fathtr^> 
Works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  that  advice,  it 
was  a  circumftance  of  great  weight  with  me, 
that  as  I  never  could  think  myfclt  at  liberty  to 
dcftroy  thofe  papers  which  my  Father  had 
thought  worthy  of  being  preferved,  and  as  I 
could  not  know  into  whofe  hands  they  might 
hereafter  fall,  I  conGdered  it  as  certain  that  they 
would  be  publilhcd  at  fome  future  period,  when 
they  might  meet  with  an  Editor,  who  not  be- 
ing adluated  by  the  fame  facred  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Author  which  I  feel,  might 

make 
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make  alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the 
whole  on  the  Public  as  a  genuine  and  authentic 
work.  The  MS.  is  now  publilhed,  fuch  as  it 
was  left  by  the  Au;hor ;  nor  have  I  prefumed 
to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  corredlioa 
whatever. 


W'^i  ROBERTSON, 


QUKEN-STREET,   EDINBURGH, 

April  1796. 


A^OL.  in. 
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BOOK    IX, 


npHE  (Jonilnions  of  Great  Britain  in  America 
•*•  are  next  in  extent  to  ihofe  of  Spain.  Its 
acquifitions  there  are  a  recompence  due  to  thofc 
enterprifing  talents  which  prompted  the  Engh'fh 
to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  difcovery,  and  to 
purfue  it  with  perfevering  ardour.  England  was 
the  fecond  nation  that  ventuied  to  vifit  the  New 
World.  The. account  of  Columbus's  fuccefsful 
voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  aftonifhment  and 
admiration.  But  in  England  it  did  fomething 
more  ;  it  excited  a  vehement  defire  of  emulating 
the  glory  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain 
fome  (hare  in  thofe  advantages  which  were  ex- 
pelled in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  ac- 
tivity. The  attention  of  the  Englifh  court  had 
been  turned  towards  the  difcovery  of  unknown 
countries,  by  its  negociation  with  Bartholemew 
Columbus.  Henry  VII.  having  liftened  to  his 
propofitions  with  a  more  favourable  ear  than 
could  have  been  expeded  from  a  cautious,  dif- 
trullful  prince,  averfe  by  habit  as  wtU  as  by 
temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was 
more  caf4y  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for 
s  2  difcovery, 
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difcovcry,  propofcd  by  fomc  of  his  own  fubjeds, 
foon  after  the  return  of  Chrillopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  Englifti  had  fpirit  to  form 
this  fcheme,  they  had  not,  at  that  period,  at- 
tained to  fuch  (kill  in  navigation  as  quahikd 
them  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  From  the 
inconfidcrate  ambition  of  its  monarchs,  the  na- 
tion had  long  wafted  its  eenius  and  aftivity  in 
f-micious  and  ineffc£lual  efforts  to  conquer 
rancc.  When  this  fll-dircdcd  ardour  began 
to  abate,  the  fatal  contcft  between  the  houfcs  of 
York  and  Lancafter  turned  the  arms  of  one  half 
of  the  kingdom  againft  the  other,  and  cxhauftcd 
the  vigour  of  both.  During  the  courfe  of  two 
centuries,  while  induftry  and  commerce  were 
making  gradual  progrefs,  both  in  the  fouth  and 
north  of  Europe,  the  Englilh  continued  fo  blind 
to  the  advantages  of  their  own  fituation,  that 
they  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  to- 
wards thofe  objcds  and  purfuits,  to  which  they 
arc  indebted  for  their  prefent  opulence  and 
power.  While  the  trading  vefTels  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Hans 
Towns,  vifited  the  mofl^  remote  ports  in  Europe, 
and  carried  on  an  adive  intercourfe  with  its  vari- 
ous  nations,  the  Englifli  did  little  more  than  creep 
along  their  own  coafts,  in  fmall  barks,  which 
conveyed  the  produdions  of  one  county  to  an- 
other. Their  commerce  was  almoil  wholly  paf- 
five.  Their  wants  were  fupplicd  by  ftrangers  ; 
and  whatever  neceflary  or  luxury  of  life  their 
own  country  did  not  yield,  wau  imported  in  fo- 
reign bottoms.  The  crofs  of  St.  George  was 
feldom  difplayed  beyond  the  precind^s  of  the 
narrow  feas.     Hardly  any  Engllfh  fliip  traded 

with 
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With  Spain  or  Portugal,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  half  a  century  more 
elapfed  before  the  Enghfh  mariners  became  fo 
adventurous  as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could 
not  commit  the  condudl  of  an  armameat,  def- 
tined  to  explore  unknown  regions,  to  his  own 
fubjedls.  He  invefted  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Ve- 
netian adventurer,  who  had  fettled  in  Briilol, 
with  the  chief  command ;  and  iffued  a  commif- 
fion  to  him  and  his  three  four.,  empowering  them 
to  fail,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards 
the  eaft,  north  or  weft,  in  order  to  difcover 
countries  unoccupied  by  any  Chriftian  ftate  ;  to 
take  poffeflion  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  cany 
on  an  exclufive  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  under 
condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part  of  the  free  profit 
on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commif- 
fion  was  granted  on  March  5th,  1495,  in  lefs 
than  two  years  after  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  America'.  But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the 
name  he  alFumed  in  England,  and  by  which  he 
is  beft  known,)  did  not  let  out  on  his  voyage  for 
two  years.  He,  together  with  his  fecond  fon 
Sebaftian,  embarked  at  Briftol,  [May  1497,]  on 
board  a  (hip  furnifhed  by  the  king,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  four  fmall  barks,  fitted  out  by  the 
merchants  of  that  city. 

As  in  that  age  the  moft  eminent  navigators, 
formed  by  the  inilruclions  of  Columbus,  or  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  were  guided  by  ideas  de- 
rived from  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, Cabot  had  adopted  the  fyftem  of  that 
great  man,  concerning  the  probability  of  open- 

?  HakJuyt,  iii.  4, 
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ing  a  new  and  fhortcr  paflage  to  the  Eafl  Indies, 
by   holding   a   weftern    courfc.       The   opinion 
which  Columbus  had  formed,  with  refpcft  to 
the  iflands  which  he  had  difcovcrcd,  was  iiniver. 
fally  received.     They  were  fuppofed  to  he  con- 
tiguou*  to  the  great  continent  of  India,  and  to 
conftitutc  a  part  of  the  vaft  countries  compre- 
hended under  that  general  name.     Cabot,  ac* 
cordingly,  deemed  it  probable,  that  by  fteering 
to  the  north-weft,  he  might  reach  India  by  a 
Ihorter  courfc  than  that  which  Columbus  had 
taken,  and  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  coaft  of 
Cathay,  or  Chma,  of  whofe  fertility  and  opul- 
ence the  dcfcriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited 
high  idea-.     After  failing  for  fome  weeks  due 
weft,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  from 
which  he  took  his  departure,  he  difcovcrcd  a 
large  ifland,  which  he  called  Prima  Vijla,  and 
his  failort  NrwfountUand  \  and  in  a  few  days  he  iii 
defend  a  fmaller  ifle,   to  which  he  gave   the  If 
name  of  St.  John.     He  landed  on  both  thefe, 
[June  24,]  made  fome  obfervat ions  on  their  foil 
and  produ6lions,  and  brought  off  three  of  th" 
natives.      Continuing  his  courfc   weflward,  h 
foon  reached  the  continent  of  North  America 
and  failed  along  it  from  the  fifty-fixth  to  th< 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coaft 
of  Labrador  to  that  of  Virginia.     As  his  chief 
objeft  was  to  difcover  fome  inlet  that   might 
©pen  a  paffage  to  the  weft,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  landed  any  where  during  this  extenfivc^ 
run  ;  and  he  returned  to  England,  without  at- 
tempting either  fettlement  or  conqueft  in  any 
part  of  that  continent  ". 
"  Monfon's  Naval  Trails,  in  Churchiirs  CoUedl.  iii.  2'  I* 
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If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpofe  to  pmCecute 
the  obje6l  of  the  commlflion  given  by  him  to 
Cabot,  and  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcoveredt  the  fuccefs  of  this 
voyage  mun:  have  anfwered  his  moft  fanguine 
expe&ations.  His  fubjedls  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  firft  Europeans  who  had  vifited  that  part  of 
the  American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  property  prior  difcovery  is  fup- 
pofed  to  confer.  Countries  which  ftretched  in 
an  uninterrupted  courfe  through  fuch  a  large 
portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  opened  a  prof- 
pe6l  of  fettling  to  advantage  under  mild  climates, 
and  in  a  fertile  foil.  But  by  the  time  that  Ca- 
bot returned  to  England,  he  found  both  the 
flatc  of  affairs  and  the  king's  inclination  unfa- 
vourable to  any  fcheme  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  required  tranquillity  and  leifure. 
Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  and 
his  kingdom  was  not  yet  fully  compofcd  after 
the  commotion  excited  by  a  formidable  infur- 
re6lion  of  his  own  fubjecls  in  the  weft.  An  am- 
baflador  from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in 
London  ;  and  as  Henry  fet  a  high  value  upon 
the  friendfhip  of  that  monarch,  for  whofe  cha- 
radler  he  profefTed  much  admiration,  perliaps 
from  its  fimilarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endeav- 
ouring to  ftrengthen  their  union  by  negociating 
the  marriage  which  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween his  eldeft  fon  and  the  princefs  Catharine, 
he  was  cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince, 
jealous  to  excefs  of  all  his  rights.  From  the 
pofition  of  the  iflands  and  continent  which  Cabot 
had  difcovered,  it  was  evident  that  they  lay 
within  the  limits  of  the  ample  djonativc  which 

the 
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the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred 
upon  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  No  perfon,  in 
that  acfc,  quedioned  the  vah'dity  of  a  papal  grant; 
and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  rclinquirti 
any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  fhadow  of  title. 
SubmiiTion  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope>  and 
deference  for  an  ally  wliom  he  courted,  feem  to 
have  concurred  with  Henry's  own  (ituation,  in 
determining  him  to  abandon  a  fcheme,  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  fome  degree  of  ardour  and 
expe^ation.  No  attempt  towards  difcovtry  was 
made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  ;  and  Sebailian  Cabot,  finding  no  encou- 
ragement for  his  ad^ive  talents  there,  entered 
into  the  fervicc  of  Spain  ". 

This  is  the  moft  probable  account  of  the  fud- 
den  ceflation  of  Henry's  adivity,  after  fuch  fuc- 
ccfs  in  his  firft  eflay  as  might  have  encouraged 
him  to  pcrfevcrc.  The  advantages  of  commerce, 
as  well  ait  its  nature,  were  fo  little  underflood  in 
England  about  this  period,  that  by  an  adl  of 
parliament  in  the  year  I488,  the  taking  of  in- 
tcreft  for  the  ufe  of  money  was  prohibited  under 
fevcrc  penalties**.  And  by  another  law,  the 
prcBt  arifing  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange 

"  Some  fchemes  of  difcovcry  fcem  to  have  been  formed  in 
England  Cowards  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
But  as  there  'is  no  other  memorial  of  them,  than  what  re* 
mains  in  a  patent  granted  by  the  icing  to  the  adventurers,  it 
U  probable  that  rhfy  were  feeble  or  abortive  projedls.  If 
any  attempt  had  been  maoe  in  confequence  of  this  patent,  it 
would  not  have  efca:«ej  the  knowledge  of  a  compiler  fo  in- 
^ufrii'ius  and  inquifitive  as  Hakluyt.  In  his  patent,  Henry 
re(lri6ls  ti.e  adventurers  tram  encroaching  or)  the  countries 
difcovered  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  or  any  oihcr  prince  in 
confederacy  with  England.  Rymcr's  Fcedcra,  vol.  xlii. 
p.  37.  o  3  Hen.  Vil.  c.  5, 

was 
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was  condemned  as  favouring  of  ufury  P.  It  is 
not  furprifing,  then,  that  no  great  effort  (hould 
be  made  to  extend  trade,  by  a  nation  whofe 
commercial  ideas  were  ftill  fo  crude  and  illiberal. 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  difcover  what  pre- 
vented this  fcheme  of  Henry  VII.  from  being 
refumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  fon  and  grand- 
fon  ;  and  to  give  any  reafon  why  no  attempt  was 
made,  either  to  explore  the  northern  continent 
of  America  more  fully,  or  to  fettle  in  it.  Henry 
VIII.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with 
Spain ;  the  value  of  the  Spanifh  acquifitions  in 
America  had  become  fo  wdl  known,  as  might 
have  excited  his  defire  to  obtain  fome  footing  in 
thofe  opulent  regions  ;  and  during  a  conliderable 
part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull 
would  not  have  reftrained  him  from  making  en- 
croachment upon  the  Spanifh  dominions.  But 
the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  difcovery.  During  one  period  of  it, 
the  adive  part  which  he  took  in  the  a&irs  of 
the  continent,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he 
engaged  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  mighty 
rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  gave  full  oc- 
cupation to  the  enterpiifmg  fpirit  both  of  the 
king  and  of  his  nobility.  During  another  period 
of  his  adminiftration,  his  famous  controverfy  with 
the  court  of  Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual 
agitation  and  fufpenfe.  EngrofTed  by  thofe  ob- 
jeds,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  in» 
clination  or  leifure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new 
purfuits ;  and  without  their  patronage  and  aid, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too  in- 
$:onfiderable  to  make  any  effort  of  confequence. 
P  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  6. 

Though 
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Though  England,  by  its  total  feparation  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of 
Edward  VI.,  difclalmed  that  authority,  which, 
by  its  prefumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  be- 
tween two  favourite  nations,  circumfcribed  the 
aftivity  of  every  other  flate  within  very  narrow 
limits,  yet  a  feeble  minority,  diftrafted  with 
fa^ion,  was  not  a  jun6lure  for  forming  fchemes 
of  doubtful  fucccfs  and  remote  utility.  The 
bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip, 
dilpofed  her  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  that  grant 
of  the  Holy  See,  which  vefted  in  a  hufband,  on 
whom  fhe  doated,  an  exclufive  right  to  every 
part  of  the  New  World.  Thus,  through  a  fin- 
gular  fucceflion  of  various  caufes,  fixty-one  years 
elapfed  from  the  time  that  the  Englifh  difcovered 
Noith  America,  during  which  their  monarchs 
gave  little  attention  to  that  country  which  was 
deilined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be 
a  chief  fource  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

Bui^though  the  public  contributed  little  to- 
wards  the  progrefs  of  difcovery,  naval  fkill, 
knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  began  to  fpread  among  the  Englifh. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  feveral  new 
channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  private  ad- 
venturers vifited  remote  countries  with  wlilch 
England  had  formerly  no  intercourfe.  Some 
merchants  of  Briftol  having  fitted  out  two  (hips 
for  the  fouthern  regions  of  America,  committed 
the  condu6l  of  them  to  wSebaftian  Cabot,  who 
had  quitted  the  fervice  of  Spain  [151 6].  He 
vifited  the  coafts  of  Brafil,  and  touched  at  the 
iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and 
though  this  voyage  leems  not  to  have  been  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  fphere 
of  Engllfh  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national 
ftock  of  nautical  fcience  ^.  Though  difappointed 
in  their  expeftations  of  profit  in  this  firll  effay, 
the  merchants  vi^cre  not  difcouraged.  They 
fent,  fuccefiively,  feveral  veflels  from  different 
ports  tov^rards  the  fame  quarter,  and  feem  to 
have  carried  on  an  interloping  trade  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements  with  fuccefs  ^  Nor  vras  it 
only  towards  the  .weft,  that  the  aftivity  of  the 
Englifh  was  diredled.  Other  merchants  began  . 
to  extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  eaft  ; 
and  by  eftablifhing  an  intercoufe  with  Several 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  with  fome  of 
the  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  they  found  a 
new  market  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only  manu- 
facture which  the  nation  had  begun  to  cultivate,) 
and  fupplied  their  countrymen  with  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  eaft,  formerly  unknown,  or  re- 
ceived from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price '. 

But  the  difcovery  of  a  fhorter  paflage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  by  the  north-weft,  was  ftill  the  fa- 
vourite projedl  of  the  nation,  which  beheld,  with 
envy,  the  vaft  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal, 
from  its  commerce  with  thofe  regions.  The 
fcheme  was  accordingly  twice  refumed  under  the 
long  adminiftration  of  Henry  VIII.  [1527  and 
1536]  ;  ftrft,  with  fome  flender  aid  from  the  king, 
and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both  voyages 
were  difaftrous  and  unfuccefsful.  In  the  former, 
one  of  the  (liips  was  loft.  In  the  latter,  the 
flock  of  provifions  was  fo  ill-proportioned  to  the 

<»  Hakluyt,  iii.  498.         ^  Jbid.  iii.  700.  «  Hakluyt, 
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number  of  the  crew,  that  although  they  were 
but  lix  months  at  fea,  many  pcrifhed  with  liun- 
ger,  and  the  furvivors  were  conftrained  to  lup-i 
port  life  by  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
companions'. 

Tnc  vigour  of  the  commercial  fpirit  did  not 
relax  in  tnc  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Thr  great 
fifhciy  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  became 
an  objedi  of  attention  ;  and  from  fome  regula- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  that  branch  of 
trade,  it  fecms  to  have  been  profecuted  with  ac- 
tivity and  fuccefs".  But  the  profpedt  of  open- 
ing a  communication  With  China  and  the  Spice 
Illandsy  by  fome  other  route  than  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  ftlll  continued  to  allure  the 
Englilh  more  than  any  i'chcme  of  adventure. 
Cabot,  whofe  opinion  was  defcrvedly  of  high 
authority  in  whatever  related  to  naval  etiterpriTef 
warmly  urged  the  Englifti  to  make  another  at« 
tempt  to  difcovcr  this  paffagc.  As  it  had  been 
thrice  fearched  for  in  vain,  by  (leering  towards 
the  north-weft,  he  propofed  that  a  tiial  Hiould 
now  be  made  by  the  north-eaft ;  and  fupported 
this  advice  by  fuch  plaulible  reafons  and  conjec- 
tures, as  excited  faiiguinc  cxpedtations  of  i'uc- 
cefs.  Several  noblemen  and  perfons  of  rank, 
together  with  fome  principal  merchants,  having 
allociated  for  this  purpoie,  were  incorporatcc', 
by  a  charter  from  the  king,  under  the  title  of 
The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  for  ll.e 
Difcovery  of  Regions,  Dominions,  1  (lands,  and 
Places  unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  this  company,  [1553,]  foon  filled 
out  two  fhlps  and  a  bark,  furniflicd  with  inilruc- 

^  Haklu^t,  i.  ZI3,  &c,  iii.  129,  130.         "  Ibid.  iii.  r3i 
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tions  in  his  own  liand,  which  diTcover  the  great 
extent  both  of  his  naval  llcill  and  mercantile 
fagacity. 

Sir  HughWillonghby,  who  was  entrufted  with 
the  command,  ftood  dire6lly  northwards  along 
the  coaft  of  Norway^  [May  10,]  and  doubled 
the  North  Cape.  But  in  that  tempeftuous  ocean, 
his  fmall  fquadron  was  feparated  in  a  violent 
Itorm.  Wiiloughby's  fhip  and  the  bark  took 
refuge  in  an  obfcure  harbour  in  a  defert  part  of 
Rullian  Lapland,  where  he  and  all  his  com- 
panions were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chan- 
celour,  the  captain  of  the  other  vefl'el,  was  more 
fortunate  ;  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  win- 
tered in  fafety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  veflel 
of  any  foreign  nation  had  ever  vifited  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received 
their  new  vifitors  with  an  hofpitality  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  pohfhed  peo- 
ple. The  Englifh  learned  there,  that  this  was 
a  province  of  a  vail  empire,  fubje6l  to  the  Great 
Duke  or  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  refided  in  a 
great  city  twelve  hundred  miles  fiom  Arch- 
angel. Chancelour,  with  a  fpirit  becoming  an 
officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  difcovery, 
did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  the  part  v/hich 
he  ought  to  take,  and  fet  out  for  that  diftant 
capital.  On  his  arrival  in  Mofcow,  he  was  adi 
mitted  to  audience,  and  delivered  a  letter  which 
the  captain  of  each  fhip  had  received  from  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  the  fovereign  of  whatever  country 
they  fhould  difcover,  to  John  Vafilowitz,  who  at 
that  time  hlled  the  Rullian  throne.  John,  though 
he  ruled  over  his  fubjedls  with  the  cruelty  and 
caprice  of  a  barbarous  dcfpot,  was  not  delUtute  of 
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EoUtical  fagacity.  He  inftantly  perceived  the 
appy  confequcnces  that  might  flow  from  open* 
ing  an  intercourfe  between  his  dominions  and 
the  weftern  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  delighted 
with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  in- 
dcbtcd  for  this  unexpcded  benefit,  he  treated 
Chancelourwith  great  refped  [Feb.  1554]  ;  and, 
by  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  inviicd  hia 
fubjedls  to  trade  in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  witU 
ample  promifes  of  protcdlion  and  favour*. 

Chancclour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  fcated 
on  the  Englifh  throne.     The  fuccefs  of  this  voy- 
age, the  difcovcry  of  a  new  courfe  of  navigation, 
the  cftablidiment  of  commerce  with  a  vail  empire, 
fhc  name  of  which  was  then  hardly  known  in  the 
weft,  and  the  hope  of  arriving,  in  this  dircdion, 
at  thofc  regions  which  had  been  fo  long  the  ob- 
jcA  of  dcfire,  excited  a  wonderful  ardour  to  pro^ 
fecutc  the  dcfign  with  greater  vigour.     Mary, 
implicitly  guided  by  her  hulband  m  every  ad  of 
adminillration,  was  not  unwilling  to   turn  the 
commercial  adivity  of  her  fubjeds  towards  s 
quarter,  where  it  could  not  excite  the  jealoufy 
of  Spain,  by  encroaching  on  its  pofllflions  in  the 
New  World.     She  wrote  to  John  Vafilowitz  in 
the  mod  refpedful  terms,  courting  his  friend 
(hip.     She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Edward  VL 
empowered   Chancelour,    and   two   agcFits   ap 
pointed  by  the  Company,  to  negociate  with  thf 
Czar  in  her  name ;  and  according  to  the  fpirit 
of  that  age,  (he  granted  an  exclufive  right    of 
trade   with  Ruflia  to  the  Corporation  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  ^     In  virtue  of  this,    they 
not  only  eilablifhcd  an  adive  and  gainful  com- 
«  Hakluyt,  i.  226,  &c.  ^  Hakluyt,  i.  25^,  fee. 
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mefce  with  Ruflia,  but,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
China,  they  pufhed  their  dlfcoverics  eaftwards  to 
the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Wai* 
gatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
Oby.  But  in  thofe  frozen  feas,  which  Nature 
feems  not  to  have  deftincd  for  navigation,  they 
were  expofed  to  innumerable  difafters,  and  met 
with  fucceflive  difappointments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communica* 
tion  with  India  made  only  in  this  channel.  They 
appointed  lome  of  their  fa6lors  to  accompany  the 
Ruffian  caravans,  which  travelled  into  Perfia  by 
the  way  of  Allracan  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in- 
ftrud^ing  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  poflible  to- 
wards the  ea(l,and  to  endeavour, not  only  to  eftab- 
lifh  a  trade  with  thofc  countries,  but  to  acquire 
every  information  that  might  afford  any  light 
towards  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  China  by 
the  north-eaft  ^.  Notwithftanding  a  variety  of 
dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed  in  travelling 
through  fo  many  provinces,  inhabited  by  fierce 
and  licentious  nations,  fome  of  thefe  fadlors 
reached  Bokara,  in  the  province  of  Chorafan  ; 
and  though  prevented  from  advancing  farther  by 
the  civil  wars  which  dcfolatcd  the  country,  they 
returned  to  Europe  with  fome  hopes  of  extend- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  Company  into  Perfia, 
and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the  ilate 
of  thofe  remote  regions  of  the  eaft  *. 

The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
j  venturers  in  dilcovery,  rouzed  the  emulation  of 
i  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their  a6\ivity  into 
i  new  channels,  A  commercial  intercourfe,  hither- 
}    to  unattempted   by    the   Enghfh,    having   been 

^  Hakluyt,  i.  301.  »  Ibid,  i,  3io»  &c. 
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Opened  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  the  fpecimcns 
which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  produitious 
of  Africa,  invited  fome  enterprifing  navigators 
to  vifit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  tliat  qiiar 
tcr  of  the  globe.  They  failed  alon^r  its  weliern 
(hore,  traded  in  different  ports  on  both  fides  of 
the  Line,  and  ifter  acquiring  confiderable  know 
ledge  of  thofe  countries,  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  eold  dull,  ivory,  and  other  rich  commodities, 
Uttie  known  at  that  time  in  England.  This 
commerce  with  Africa  fecms  to  have  been  pur-k 
fucd  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  lefs 
innocent  than  lucrative  ;  for  as  the  Englifh  had 
then  no  demand  for  (laves,  they  carried  it  on  for 
many  years,  without  violating  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. Thus  far  did  the  Englidi  advance  dur- 
ing a  period  which  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
infant  ftate  of  their  navigation  and  commerce; 
and  feeble  as  its  Heps  at  tnat  time  may  appear  to 
us,  we  trace  them  with  an  interelling  curiolity, 
and  look  back  with  fatisfa6lion  to  the  early 
eOays  of  that  fpirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the 
full  maturity  of  its  flrength.  Even  in  thofe 
firft  efforts  of  the  Englifh,  an  intelligent  obferver 
will  difcern  prefages  of  their  future  improve- 
ment. As  foon  as  the  adtivity  of  the  nation 
was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions, 
and  exerted  itfelf  in  each  with  that  Heady,  perfe- 
vering  induftry,  which  is  the  foul  and  guide  of 
commerce.  Neither  difcouraged  by  the  hard- 
fhips  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofcd  in 
thofe  northern  feas  which  they  firil  attempted 
to  explore,  nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  fultry 
ch'mates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  Englifh,  during 
the  reigni  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VJ.,  and 
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Mary,  oiifened  fome  of  the  moll  confidcrable 
fources  of  their  commercial  opultnce,  and  gave 
a  beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with 
Africa,  with  Ruflia,  and  with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  progrefs  which  England  had  already 
made  in  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now 
prepared  for  advancing  farther  ;  and  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Elizabeth  to  the  tlirone,  a  period  com- 
menced, extremely  aufpicious  to  this  fpirit  which 
was  rifmg  in  the  nation.     The  domeilic  tran- 
quillity  of    the    kingdom,    maintained,    almoft 
without  interruption,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
and  profperous   reign  ;   the  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  that  fubfiiled  more  than  twenty  years 
after  Elizabeth  was  feated  on  the  throne  ;  the 
Queen's    attentive    economy,    which    exempted 
her  fubje6ls  from  the  burden  of  taxes  oppreflive 
to  trade  ;  the  popularity  of  her  adminillration  ; 
were  all   favourable   to  commercial   enterprife, 
and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous  exertion.     The 
difcerning  eye   of  Elizabeth  having  early  per- 
ceived that  the  fecurity  of  a  kingdom^  environed 
by  the  lea,  depended  on  its  naval  force,  fhe  be- 
gan her  government  with  adding  to  the  number 
and  (Irength  of  the  royal  navy ;  which,  during 
a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on  no  ob- 
je6l  but   that  of  fupprefling   herefy,   had   been 
neglefted,  and  fufftrtd  to  decay.      8he  filled  her 
arfenals  with  naval  Itores ;  (he  built  feveral  fhips 
of  great   force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  and  encouraged  her  fubjefts  to  imitate  her 
example,  that  I  hey  miglat  no  longer  dept-nd  on 
foreigners  from  whom  the  Englilh  had  hitherto 
purchaCcd  all  vtfTcls  of  any  conliderable  burden  ^. 

^  Camd.  Annales,  p.  70.  edit,  16155  fol, 
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By  thofe  efforts,  the  llvlll  of  the  Engliih  artificers 
was  improved,  the  number  of  failors  incrcafed, 
and  the  attention  of  the  public  turned  to  the  navy^ 
as  the  moll  important  national  objed.  Inilead 
of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  of  com- 
merce which  had  been  opened  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding reigns,  the  Enghfli  frequented  them  with 
greater  alfiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their 
fovcrcign  added  vigour  to  all  their  efforts.  In 
order  to  fecure  to  tnem  the  continuance  of  their 
cxclufivc  trade  with  Ruflia,  Elizabeth  cultivated 
the  connexion  with  John  Vafilowitz,  which  had 
been  formed  by  her  predeccfTor,  and,  by  fucccf. 
five  embaflies,  gained  his  confidence  fo  thorough^ 
ly,  that  the  Englifti  enjoyed  that  lucrative  pri- 
vilege during  his  long  reign.  She  encouraged 
the  Companv  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whofe 
monopoly  of  the  Ruffian  trade  was  confirmed  by 
a6t  of  parliament*^,  to  refumc  their  dcfijn  of 
penetrating  into  Perfia  by  land  [1562].  Their 
lecond  attempt,  conduded  with  greater  pru- 
dence, or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable 
jun6lure  than  the  firft,  was  more  fuccefsful. 
Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Perfian  court,  and 
obtained  fuch  protcAIon  and  immunities  from 
the  Shah,  that  for  a  courfe  of  years  they  carried 
on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  **  ;  and 
by  frequenting  the  various  provinces  of  Perfia, 
became  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  vafl  riches  of 
the  eaft,  as  ftrengthened  their  defign  of  openrng 
a  more  dire<^  intercourfe  with  thofe  fertile  re- 
gions by  fea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplifh  this  by  the 
north-eaft  had  proved  abortive,  a  fcheme   was 
<  Hakluyt,  i.  369.  *  Ibid.  i.  344,  &c. 
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formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  head  of  the  enterprifing  family  of 
Dudley,  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  holding  an 
oppofitc  courfe  by  the  north-weft.  The  con- 
du6l  of  this  enterprifc  was  committed  to  Martin 
Frobifher,  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputa- 
tion. In  three  fucceflive  voyages  [1576,  1577, 
and  1578]  he  explored  the  inhofpitable  coaft  of 
Labrador,  and  that  of  Greenland,  (to  which 
Elizabeth  gave  tlie  name  of  Meta  Incognita^) 
without  difcovering  any  probable  appearance  of 
that  paflage  to  India  for  which  he  fought.  This 
new  difappointment  was  fenfibly  felt,  and  might 
have  damped  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprize  among 
the  Englifh,  if  it  had  not  refumed  frefli  vigour, 
aniidil  the  general  exultation  of  the  nation,  upon 
the  fuccefsful  expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That 
bold  navigator,  emulous  of  the  glory  which  Ma- 
gellan had  acquired  by  failing  round  the  globe, 
formed  a  fcheme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  which 
all  Europe  had  admired  for  fixty  years,  without 
venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguefe  difcoverci  in 
his  adventurous  courfe.  Drake  undertook  this 
with  a  feeble  fquadron,  in  which  the  largell 
vefTel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  ac- 
complllhed  it,  with  no  lefs  credit  to  himfelf, 
than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conduced  with  other  views,  Drake 
fetms  not  to  have  been  inattentive  to  the  fa- 
vourite objeft  of  his  countrymen,  the  difcovery 
of  a  new  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to  ftretch  towards  the 
Phih'ppine  iflands,  he  ranged  along  the  coaft  of 
California,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  forty-two 
degrees  north,  in  hopes  of  difcovering,  on  that 
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fide,  the  communication  between  tlie  two  feas, 
which  had  fo  often  been  fearched  for  in  vain  on 
the  other.  But  this  was  the  only  unfuccefsful 
attempt  of  Drake.  The  excelTive  cold  of  the 
climate,  intolerable  to  men  who  had  long  been 
accudomed  to  tropical  heat,  obliged  him  to  Hop 
(hort  in  his  progrefs  towards  the  north  ;  and 
whether  or  not  there  be  any  pafTage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter,  is 
a  point  ftill  unafcertained  «. 

From  this  pjriod,  the  Englifh  feem  to  havi 
confided  in  their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as 
equal  to  any  naval  enterprise.  They  had  n(>\V 
vifited  every  region  to  which  navigation  extended 
in  that  age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nation  of 
higheft  repute  for  naval  (kill  in  its  mod  fplendrd 
exploit.  But  notwithllanding  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired  of  the  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  they  had  not  hitherto  attempted 
any  fettlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their 
merchants  had  not  yet  acquired  fuch  a  degree, 
either  of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  were 
requifitc  towards  carrying  a  fcheme  of  coloniza- 
tion into  execution.  Perfons  of  noble  birth  were 
deftitute  of  the  ideas  and  infoi^mation  which 
might  have  difpofed  them  to  patronise  fuch  a 
deiign.  The  growing  power  of  Spain,  however, 
and  the  afcendant  over  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  to  which  it  had  attained  under  Charles 
V.  and  his  fon,  naturally  turned  the  attention 
of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  thofe  fet- 
tlements  in  the  New  World,  to  which  they  were 
fo  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence.  I'he 
intercourfe  between  Spain  and  England,  during 
•  Hakluyt,  iii,  440.     Camd.  Annai.  3c i,  &c. 
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the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  the  refort  of  the 
Spanifh  nobih'ty  to  the  Englifh  couit,  while 
Philip  refided  there ;  the  lliidy  of  the  Spanifti 
language,  which  became  fafhionable  ;  and  the 
trandation  of  feveral  hiftories  of  America  into 
Englifli,  diftufed  gradually  through  the  nation 
a  more  dillind  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain 
in  planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  them.  When  hoflilities 
commenced  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
profpedl  of  annoying  Spain  by  fea  opened  a  new 
career  to  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  the  Englifh 
nobility.  Almoft  every  eminent  leader  of  the 
age  aimed  at  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  naval  ex- 
ploits. That  fervice,  and  the  ideas  connedled 
with  it,  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  the 
eftabhfhment  of  diftant  colonies,  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  commerce  by  new  commodities,  became 
familiar  to  perfons  of  rank. 

In  confequence  of  all  thofe  concurring  caufes, 
the  Englifh  began  ferioufly  to  form  plans  of  fet- 
tling colonies  in  thofe  parts  of  America,  which 
hitherto  they  had  only  vifited.  The  projeftora 
and  patrons  of  thefc  plans  were  moftly  perfonj 
of  rank  and  influence.  Among  them,  Sir  Hum- 
phry Gilbert,  of  Compton  in  Devonfhire,  ought 
to  be  mentioned  with  the  diftindion  due  to  the 
condudor  of  the  firit  Englifh  colony  to  America. 
He  had  early  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by 
his  military  fervices  both  in  France  and  Ireland  ; 
and  having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  he  publifhed  a  difcourfe  concerning 
the  probability  of  a  north-welt  paflage,  which 
difcovered  no  inconfiderable  portion  both  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  mingled  with  the  enthu- 
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fiafm,  the  credulity,  and  fanguine  expeftationg 
which  incite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  under- 
takings ^  With  thofe  talents,  he  was  deemed 
a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in  eftabliftiing  a 
new  colony,  and  eafily  obtained  from  the  Queen 
letters  patent,  [June  ii,  1578,]  veiling  in  him 
fufRcient  powers  for  this  purpofe. 

As  this  is  the  firft  charter  to  a  colony,  granted 
by  the  Crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it 
merit  particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the 
ideas  of  that  age,  with  refped  to  the  nature  of 
fuch  fcttlements.  Elizabeth  authorizes  him  to 
difcovcr  and  take  pofTeflion  of  all  remote  and 
barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Chrilllan 
prince  or  people.  She  vefts  in  him,  his  heirs 
and  afligns  for  ever,  tiie  full  right  of  property 
in  the  foil  of  thofe  countries  whereof  he  fhall 
t<lke  pofleflion.  She  permits  fucii  of  her  fub- 
jecls,  as  were  willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in 
his  voyage,  to  go  and  fettle  in  the  countries 
which  he  fhall  plant.  She  empowers  him,  his 
heiis  and  afligns,  to  dlfpole  of  whatever  portion 
of  thofe  lands  he  fhall  judge  meet  to  perfons 
fettled  there,  in  fee-fimple,  according  to  the  laws 
of  England.  She  ordains,  that  all  the  lands 
granted  to  Gilbert  fhall  hold  of  the  Crown  of 
England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  or  filver  ore  found  there.  She 
confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  the  com- 
plete jurlididlions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as 
other,  within  the  faid  lands  and  feas  thereunto 
adjoining ;  and  as  their  common  fafety  and  in- 
terefl  would  render  good  government  neceflary 
in  their  new  fettlements,  flie  gave  Gilbert,  his 

'  Hakluyt,  iii.  11. 
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heirs  and  afiigns,  full  power  to  convldl,  punifh, 
pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  their  good  dif- 
cretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  caufes  capital  or 
criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  per- 
fons  who  (hall  from  time  to  time  fettle  within  the 
faid  countries,  according  to  fuch  ftatutes,  laws, 
and  ordinances  as  fliall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and 
alfigns,  devifed  and  eftabliflied  for  their  better 
government.  She  declared,  that  all  who  fettled 
there  fhould  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
free  denizens  and  natives  of  England,  any  law, 
cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithlland- 
ing.  And  finally,  fhc  prohibited  all  perfons 
from  attempting  to  fettle  within  two  hundred 
leagues  of  any  pjace  which  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert, or  his  aflbciates,  fhall  have  occupied,  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  fix  years  8. 

With  thofe  extraordinary  powers,  fuited  to 
the  high  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative 
prevalent  in  England  during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas 
with  refpedl  to  the  rights  of  free  men,  who  vo- 
luntarily unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began 
to  collect  aflbciates,  and  to  prepare  for  embark* 
ation.  His  own  charadler,  and  the  zealous  ef- 
forts of  his  half-brother,  Walter  Ralegh,  who, 
even  in  his  early  youth,  difplaycd  thofe  fplendid 
talents,  and  that  undaunted  fpirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  foon  procured  him  a 
fuiiicient  number  of  followers.  But  his  fuccefs 
was  not  fuited  either  to  the  fanguine  hopes  of 
his  counti-ymen,  or  to  the  expence  of  his  pre- 
parations. Two  expeditions,  both  of  which  he 
condudled  in  perfon,  ended  difaftrouily  [1580J. 
8  Hakluyt,  isi.   135, 
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In  the  laft,  he  himfelf  periHied,  without  havlngr 
cffecled  his  intended  fettlement  on  the  continent 
of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more 
worthy  of  notice,  than  the  empty  formah'ty  of 
taking  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
fn  the  name  of  his  fovereign.  The  difTcnfions 
among  his  officers  ;  the  licentiou*?  and  ungovern- 
able Ipirit  of  fomc  of  his  cre>v  ;  his  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  countries  which  he  purpofed  to  oc- 
cupy ;  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  con- 
tinent too  far  towards  the  north,  where  the  in- 
hofpitable  coaft  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  invite 
them  to  fettle ;  the  (hipwreck  of  his  largefl  vef- 
fel ;  and  ahovc  all,  the  fcanty  provifion  which 
the  funds  of  a  private  man  could  make  of  what 
was  requifite  for  cftahlifhing  a  new  colony,  were 
the  true  caufes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprife  mull  be  imputed,  not  to  any  deficiency 
of  abilities  or  refolution  in  its  leader**. 

But  the  mifcarnage  of  a  fcheme,  in  which 
Gilbert  had  walled  his  fortune,  did  not  dil- 
courage  Ralegh.  He  adopted  all  his  brother's 
ideas ;  and  applying  to  the  Queen,  in  whofe 
favour  he  flood  high  at  that  time,  he  procured 
a  patent,  [March  26,  15S4,]  with  jurifdidlion 
and  prerogatives  as  ample  as  had  been  granted 
unto  Gilbert  *.  Ralegh,  no  lefs  eager  to  exe- 
cute than  to  undertake  the  fcheme,  inftantly  dif- 
patched  two  f mall  velfels,  [April  27,]  under  the 
command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of 
trull,  to  vifit  the  countries  which  he  intended  to 
fettle,  and  to  acquire  fome  previous  knowledge 
of  their  coafts,  their  foil,  and  prodnclions.  In 
order  to  avoid  Gilbert's  error,  in  holding  too 
^  Haklujft,  il'u  143,  SfC  *  Haicluyt,  lii.  243. 
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far  north,  they  took  their  courfe  by  the  Canarijs 
and  the  Well  India  iflands,  and  approached  the 
North    American  continent  by    the   Gulph   of 
Florida.     Unfortunately   their  chief  refearches 
were   made   in   that  part  of  the  country   now 
known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  the  pro- 
vince in  America  mod  deftitute  of  commodious 
harbours.     They  touched  firfl  at  an  ifland,  which 
they  call  Wokocon  (probably  Ocakoke),  fituat- 
ed  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  and  then 
at    Raonoke,    near   the    mouth   of  Albemarle 
Sound.     In   both,    they  had   fome  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  favages, 
with  all  the  charadleriftic  qualities  of  uncivilized 
life,  bravery,  averfion  to  labour,  hofpitality,  a 
propenfity  to  admire,  and  a  willingnefs  to  ex- 
change their  rude  productions  for  Englifii  com- 
modities, efpecially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the  ufe- 
ful  metals  of  which  they  were  deilitute.     After 
fpending  a  few  weeks  In  this  traffic,  and  In  vifit- 
iiig  fome  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Ama- 
das  and  Barlow  returned  to  England  [Sept.  15] 
with  two  of  the  natives,  and  gave  fuch  fplendid 
defcriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,    and  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  occupying   a  territory,   fupcrior,  fo   far,  to 
the  barren  regions  towards  the  north  hitherto 
vifited  by  her  fubjeCls,  beftowed  on  It  the  name 
of  Virginia ;  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  dif- 
covery  had  been  made  under  a  virgin  Queen  ^, 

Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  haflen  his 
preparations  for  taking  poflt-flion  of  fuch  an  In- 
citing property.     He  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 

^  Kaklujt,  jli.  2^6, 
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fevcn  fmall  (hips,  under  the   command  of  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honourable  birth, 
and  of  courage  fo  undaunted  as  to  be  coufpicu- 
OU8  even  in  that  gallant  age.     But  the  fpirit  of 
that  predatory  war  which  the  Englifh  carried  on 
againft  Spain,  mingled  with  this  fchemc  of  fet^ 
tlement ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from] 
unacquaintancc  with  a  more  dire6^  and   fliorteri 
courfc  to  North  America,  Greenville  failed  by 
the  Weft  India  iflands.     He  fpent  fome  time  in 
cruifing  among  thefe,  and  in  taking  prizes ;  fc 
that  it  was  towards  the  clofc  of  June  before  he  ar- 
rived on  thecoaft  of  North  America.  He  touched 
at  both  the  iflands  where  Amadas  and  Barlo\ 
had  landed,  and  made  fome  cxcurfions  into  difl 
ferent  parts  of  the  conrinent  round  Pamplicoe 
and  Albemarle  Sounds.     But  as,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  advance  far  enough  towards  the  north, 
to  difcover  the  noble   Bay  of  Chefapeak,    h( 
cftabliflied  the  colony  [Auguft  25]  which  h( 
left  on  the  ifland  of  Raonoke,  an  incommodiou( 
ftation,  without  any  fafe  harbour,  and  almof 
uninhabited  ^ 

This  colony  confided  only  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  peifons,  under  the  command  of  Cap 
tain  Lane,  aflilled  by  fome  men  of  note,  thj 
moft  diftinguiihed  of  whom  was  Hariot,  an  emr 
nent  mathematician.  Their  chief  employment 
during  a  refidence  of  nine  months,  was  to  obtai 
a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  country  ;  an 
their  refearches  were  carried  on  with  great( 
fpirit,  and  reached  farther  than  could  have  be-- 
expected  from  a  colony  fo  feeble,  and  in  a  ftati' 
fo  difadvantageous.      But   from   the   fame  ii 

»  Hakluyt,  iiu  251. 
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patience  of  indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  fud- 
den  wealth,  which  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  the 
induftry  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  fettlements, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Engllfh  feem  to  have 
confidered  nothing  as  worthy  of  attention  but 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Thefc  they  fought 
for,  wherever  they  came  ;  thefe  they  inquired 
after  with  unwearied  eagernefs.  The  favages 
foon  difcovered  the  favourite  obje6ls  which  al- 
lured them,  and  artfully  amufed  them  with  fo 
many  tales  concerning  pearl  iifheries,  and  rich 
mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  com- 
panions wafted  their  time  and  adlivity  in  the  chi- 
merical purfuit  of  thefe,  inftead  of  labouring  to 
raife  provifions  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  On 
difcovering  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were 
fo  much  exafperated,  that  from  expoftulations 
and  reproaches,  they  proceeded  to  open  hoftility 
[  1586J.  The  fupplies  of  provifions  whichthey 
had  bten  accuftomed  to  receive  from  the  natives 
were  of  courfe  withdrawn.  Through  their  own 
negligence,  no  other  precaution  had  been  taken 
for  their  fupport.  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in 
a  fcheme  too  expenfive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had 
not  been  able  to  fend  them  that  recruit  of  ftores 
with  which  Greenville  had  promiftd  to  furnifh 
them  early  in  the  fpring.  1  he  colony,  reduced 
to  the  utmofl:  dillrefs,  and  on  the  point  of 
perifliing  with  famine,  was  preparing  to  difperfe 
into  diflerent  diftridls  of  the  country  in  queft:  of 
food,  [June  1,]  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  ap- 
peared with  his  fleet,  returning  from  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  againft:  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  A  fcheme  which  he  formed,  of  furnifh- 
ing  Lane  and  his  afibciates  with  fuch  fupplies  as 
u  2  might 
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might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort 
their  (lation,  was  difappointed  by  a  fuddcn  florm, 
in  which  a  (mall  vefTcl  that  he  deftined  for  their 
fervice  was  dafhed  to  pieces;  and  as  he  could 
not  fupply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  re- 

Siucll,  as  they  were  worn  out  with  fati^^ue  and 
amine,  he   carried  them   home   to   England"^ 

[June  ly].  .     . 

Such  was  the  inaufplcious  begmnmg  of  the 

Englifti  fettkments  in  the  New  Woild  ;  and  after 

exciting    high   cxpcdationa,    this   firtl  attempt 

produced  no  cffed  but  that  of  affording  a  more 

complete  knowledge  of  the  country;  as  it  en* 

ablcd  Hariot,  a  man  of  fcicncc  and  obfervatioh, 

to  dcfcribc  its  foil,  climate,  produaions,  and 

the  manners  of  ita  inhabitants,  with  a  degree  of 

accuracy  which  merits  no  inconfideiable  praife, 

when  compared  with  the  childifh  and  marvellous 

talcs  publifhed  by  fevcralof  the  early  vlfitants  of 

the  New  World.     There  is  another  confequencc 

of  this  abortive  colony  important  enoueh  to  en* 

title  it  to  a  place  in  hiftory.     Lane  and  his  aflb-* 

ciatcs,  by  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  In- 

dians,  had  acquired  a  relifh  for  their  favourite 

enjoyment  of  fmoking  tobacco ;  to  the  ufe  of 

which,  the  credulity  of  that  people   not   only 

afcribed  a  thoufand  imaginary  virtues,  but  their 

fuperftition  confidered  the  plant  itfeU  as  a  graci- 

ous  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  folacc  of  human 

kind,  and  the  moft  acceptable  offering  which 

man  can  prefent   to  heaven  ^     They   brought 

with  them  a  fpecimen  of  this  new  commoduy  to 

England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  m^- 

«"  Hakluyt,  iii.  255.     Camd.  Annal.  387. 

n  Hiriot  ap.  Hakluyt,  iii.  271.  Ue  Bry.  America,  Pars 
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thod  of  iifing  It ;  which  Ralegh,  and  fome  young 
men  of  fafhion,  fondly  adopted.  From  imita- 
tion of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from 
the  favourable  opinion  of  its  falutary  qualities 
entertained  by  feveral  phyficians,  the  pradlice 
fpread  among  the  Englifh.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  habit  of  taking 
tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremities 
of  the  north  to  thofe  of  the  fouth,  and  in  one 
form  or  other  feems  to  be  equally  grateful  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  fingular 
caprice  of  the  human  fpecies,  no  lefs  inexplicable 
than  unexampled,  (fo  bewitching  is  the  acquired 
tafte  for  a  weed  of  no  manifell  utility,  and  at 
firft  not  only  unpleafant,  but  naufeous, )  that  it 
has  become  almoft  as  univerfal  as  the  demands 
of  thofe  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our 
nature.  Smoking  was  the  firft  mode  of  taking 
tobacco  in  England  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
comic  writers  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth, 
that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplifhmcnts 
of  a  man  of  fafhion  and  fpirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roa- 
taoke,  a  fmall  bark,  difpatched  by  Ralegh  with 
^  fupply  of  ftores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the 
place  where  the  Englifh  had  fettled ;  but  on 
finding  it  deferted  by  their  countrymen,  they 
returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly 
gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  appeared  with 
three  fhips.  After  fearching  in  vain  for  the  co- 
lony which  he  had  planted,  without  being  able 
to  learn  what  had  befallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of 
his  crew  to  keep  poffelTion  of  the  iflaiid.  This 
u  3  handful 
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handful  of  men  was  foon  overpowered  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  favages  °. 

Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  eftablifh  a  co- 
lony   in  Virginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive, 
and  had  been  defeated  by  a  fuccefllon  of  difallers 
and  difappointments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  re- 
fources  were  exhaufted.     Early  in  the  following 
year   [1587]   he  fitted  out  three   (hips,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  White,  who  car- 
ricd  thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than  that 
which  had  been  fettled  under  Lane.     On  their 
arrival  in  Virginia,  after  viewing  the  face  of  the 
country  covered  with  one  continued  forell,  which 
to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was 
occupied  only  by  a  few  fcattered  tribes  of  fav- 
agc«,  they  difcovered  that  they  were  dL-ftltutc 
of  many  things  which  they  deemed  effentially 
neceffary  towards  their  fubfiftcncc    in   fuch  an 
uncomfortable  fituation  ;  and,    with  one  voice, 
requelled  White,  their  commander,  to  return  to 
England,  as  the  perfon  among  them  mod  likely 
to   folicit,  with  efficacy,  the   fupply  on   which^ 
.  depended  the  exiftcnce  of  the  colony.     Whitci 
landed  in  his  native  country  at  a  mod  unfavour- 
able  feafon  for  the  negociation  which  he  had  un. 
dertakcn.     He  found   the   nation   in    uniyerfal 
alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  II. 
to  invade  England,  and  collecting  all  its  force 
to  oppofe  the  fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly 
given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.     Ra-! 
legh,  Greenville,  and   all  the   moft  zealous  pa- 
trons  of  the  new  fettlement,  were  called  to  acl  Z] 
diftlngulfhed  part   in  the  operations  of  a  year. 
[1588]  equally  interefting  and  glorious  to  Eng- 
•  Hakluyt,  ui.  265.  283. 
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land.  Amidft  danger  fo  imminent,  and  during 
a  contcfl  for  the  honour  of  their  fovcreign  and 
the  independence  of  their  country,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attend  to  a  lefs  important  and  remote 
objetSl.  The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke 
received  no  fupply,  and  perilhed  miferably  by 
famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  thofe 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  furrounded. 

During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,* 
the  fcheme  of  eftablifliing  a  colony  in  Virginia 
was  not  refumed.  Ralegh,  with  a  moft  afpiring 
mind  and  extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by 
knowledge  no  lefs  uncommon,  had  the  fpirit 
and  the  defeats  of  a  projedtor.  Allured  by  new 
objedls,  and  always  giving  the  preference  to 
fuch  as  were  mofl  fpleirdid  and  arduous,  he  was 
apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  fo  vaft  and  fo 
various,  as  to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  ac» 
compllfhing.  He  was  now  Intent  on  peopling 
and  improving  a  large  didricl  of  country  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Queen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the  fcheme 
of  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  again  (I  Spain, 
in  order  to  eftabllfh  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  He  had  begun  to  form  his  fa- 
vourite, but  vlfionary  plan,  of  penetrating  into 
the  province  of  Guiana,  where  he  fondly  dreamed 
of  taking  pofTeflion  of  Inexhaufllble  wealth,  flow- 
ing from  the  richell  mines  in  the  New  World. 
j^TTiIdft  this  multiplicity  of  projedls,  of  fuch 
promlfing  appearance,  and  recommended  by 
novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  hw 
ancient  and  hitherto  unprofitable  fcheme  of  fet- 
tling a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  eafily  In- 
duced to  aflign  his  right  of  property  In  that 
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country,  which  he  had  never  vifited,  together 
with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  mer- 
chants in  London  [March  1596].  This  com- 
pany, fatisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  cairied  on  by 
a  few  fmall  barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  pol- 
feflion  of  the  country.  Thus,  after  a  period  of 
a  hundred  and  fix  years  from  the  time  that  Ca- 
bot difcovcred  North  America,  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VII.,  andof  twcntv  years  from  the  time 
Uiat  Ralegh  planted  the  nrft  colony,  there  was 
not  a  fingfc  Englifhman  fettled,  there  at  the  de- 
mifc  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  three. 

I  have  already  explained  the  caufcs  of  this, 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth.  Other  caufes  produced  the  fame 
eflFcft  under  her  adminillration.  Though  for 
one  half  of  her  reign  England  was  engaged  m 
no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  per- 
feft  fecurity  which  is  friendly  to  its  progrefs  ; 
though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the 
highcft  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  na« 
tional  fpirit ;  the  Queen  herfelf,  from  her  ex- 
treme parfimony,  an3  her  averfion  to  demand 
extraordinary  fupplies  of  her  fubjc6ls,  was  more 
apt  to  reftram  than  to  fecond  the  ardent  genius 
of  her  people.  Several  of  the  mod  fplendid  en- 
terprizes  in  her  reign  were  concerted  and  exe- 
cuted  by  private  adventurers.  All  the  fchemes 
for  colonization  were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of 
individuals,  without  any  public  aid.  Even  the. 
felicity  of  her  government  was  adverfe  to  the 
eflablifhment  of  ttmote  colonres.  So  powerful- 
IS  the  attradiioa  itf  our -native  foil,  and  fuch  ouri 
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fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
our  own  country,  that  men  feldom  choofe  to 
abandon  it,  unlefs  they  be  driven  away  by  op- 
prcfTion,  or  aUured  by  vail  profpeAs  of  fudden 
wealth.  But  the  provinces  of  America  in  which 
the  Englifh  attempted  to  fettle  did  not,  like 
thofc  occupied  by  Spain,  invite  ihem  thither  by 
any  appearance  of  iilver  or  golden  mines.  All 
their  hopes  of  gain  were  diftant ;  and  they  faw 
that  nothing  could  be  earned  but  by  perfevering 
exertions  of  induilry.  The  maxims  of  Eliza- 
beth's admifllftration  were,  in  their  general  tenor, 
fo  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  fubjedls  to  emi- 
grate, in  order  to  efcape  from  the  heavy  or  vexa* 
tious  hand  of  power.  It  feems  to  have  been 
with  difficulty  that  thefe  flender  bands  of  plant- 
ers were  coUeAed,  on  which  the  writers  of  that 
age  bellow  the  name  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
Virginian  colonies.  The  fulnefs  of  time  fgr 
Englifli  colonization  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  the  fuccefllon  of  the  Scottifh  line  to  the 
crown  of  England  haftened  its  approach.  Jamet 
was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  before  he  dif- 
covered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  foon  ter- 
minated the  long  war  which  had  been  carried  on 
between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity continued  during  his  reign.  Many  per- 
lons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to 
whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  afforded  conllant 
employment,  and  prefented  alluring  profpe^ls, 
not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealth,  foon  became  fo 
impatient  of  languilhing  at  home  without  occu- 
pation or  objedl,  that  their  invention  was  on  the 
tlretch  to  find  fome  excrcife  for  their  adivity  and 
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talents.  To  both  thcfe,  North  America  feemed 
to  open  a  new  field,  and  fchemes  of  carrying 
colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more 
popular. 

A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholemcw  Gof- 
nold  in  the  lall  year  of  the  Queen,  facilitated,  as 
well  as  encouraged,  the  execution  of  thefe 
fchemes.  He  failed  from  Falmouth  in  a  fmall 
bark,  with  thirty-two  men.  Inftcad  of  follow- 
ing former  navigators  in  their  unncceffary  circuit 
by  the  Weft  India  ides  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
Gofnold  fteered  due  weft,  as  nearly  as  the  winds 
would  permit,  and  was  the  firft  Englifh  com- 
mander who  reached  America  by  this  fhorter 
and  more  diredl  courfc.  That  part  of  the  con- 
tinent which  he  firft  defcried  was  a  promontory 
in  the  province  now  called  Maflachufets  Bay,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod.  Hold- 
ing along  the  coaft  as  it  ftretched  towards  the 
fouth-weft,  he  touched  at  two  iflandn,  one  of 
which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other 
Elizabeth's  Ifiand ;  and  vifited  the  adjoining 
continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabitants.  He 
and  his  companions  were  fo  much  delighted  every 
where  with  the  inviting  afpe6l  of  the  country, 
that  notwiihdanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num- 
ber, a  part  of  them  confented  to  remain  there. 
But  when  they  had  Itifure  to  refled  upon  the 
fate  of  former  fettlers  in  Amenca,  they  retradted 
ft  refolution  formed  in  the  firft  warmth  of  their 
admiration  ;  and  Gofnold  returned  to  England 
in  lefs  than  four  months  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture P. 


P  Purchas,  iv.  p.  1647. 
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This  voyage,  however  inconfiderable  it  may 
appear,  had  important  efFedls.  The  Englifh 
now  difcovered  the  afpcft  of  the  American  con- 
tinent to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north 
of  the  place  where  they  had  formerly  attempted 
to  fettle.  The  coaft  of  a  vaft  country,  llretching 
through  the  moft  defirable  climates,  lay  before 
them.  The  richnefs  of  its  virgin  foil  promifed  a 
certain  recompence  to  their  induftry.  In  its  in- 
terior provinces  unexpected  fources  of  wealth 
might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce 
might  be  found.  Its  dillancc  from  Engrland  was 
diminifhed  almoft  a  third  part,  by  the  new  courfe 
which  Gofnold  had  pointed  out.  Plans  for 
eftablifhing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  before  thefe 
were  ripe  for  execution,  one  fmall  vefTel  was  fent 
out  by  the  merchants  of  Briftol,  another  by  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gofnold's 
account  of  the  country  was  to  be  confidered  as  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  its  ftate,  or  as  the  exag- 
gerated defcription  of  a  fond  difcoverer.  Both 
returned  with  a  full  confirmation  of  his  veracity, 
and  with  the  addition  of  fo  many  new  circum- 
ftances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acquired  by  a 
more  extenfive  view  of  it,  as  greatly  incrcafed 
the  defire  of  planting  it. 

The  mofl  adlive  and  efficacious  promoter  of 
this  was  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minder,  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for 
its  American  pofTeflions  than  to  any  man  of  that 
age.  Formed  under  a  kinfman  of  the  fame  name, 
eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge, 
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he  imbibed  a  fimilar  tafle,  and  applied  early  to 
the  lludy  of  geography  and  navigation.     Tiielc 
favourite  fcienccs  engroflcd  his  attention,  and  to 
diffufe  a  rclifh  for  them  was  the  great  objed  of 
his  I'fe.     In  order  to  excite  his  countrymen  to 
Daval   enterprize,    by    flattering    their   national 
vanity,  he  publilhed,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  voyages  and  difcoveries  made  by  Eng- 
liflimen.     In  order  to  fupply  them  with  what 
information  might  be  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  moll  fuccefsful  foreign  navigators, 
he  tranflated  fome  of  the  bed  accounts  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their 
voyages  both  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  into 
the  Englifh  tongue.     He  was  confultcd  with  re- 
fpeft  to  many  or  the  attempts  towards  difcov  cry 
or  colonization  during  the  latter  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.     He  correfponded  with  the   of- 
ficers who  conduftcd  them,  dircded  their  re- 
fearches  to  proper  obiedls,    and  publidied  the 
hiftory  of  their  exploits.      By  the  zealous  en- 
deavours of  a  perfon,  equally  refpedted  by  men 
of  rank  and  men  of  bufinefs,  many  of  both  orders 
formed   an    aflbciation    to   eftablifh  colonies  in 
America,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  tlie  fanc- 
tion  of  his  authority  to  warrant  the  executi  )n  of 
their  plans. 

James,  who  prided  himfelf  on  his  profound 
fkill  in  the  fcience  of  government,  and  who  had 
turned  his  attention  to  confider  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  coloni.i,  at  a  time 
when  he  patronifed  a  fcheme  for  planting  them 
in  feme  of  the  ruder  provinces  of  his  ancient 

kingdom. 
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kingdom,  with  a  view  of  introducing  induftry 
and  civilization  there*!,  was  now  no  lefs  fond  of 
diredling  the  adlive  genius  of  his  Engliih  fubjefts 
towards  occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own 
pacific  maxims,  and  liftened  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as 
well  as  value  of  the  American  continent  began 
now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the  whole 
of  fuch  a  vaft  region  to  any  one  body  of  men, 
however  refpe^kable,  appeared  to  him  an  a6l  of 
impolitic  and  profufe  liberality.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America, 
which  ftretches  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  diftridls, 
nearly  equal ;  the  one  called  the  firft  or  fouth 
colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  fecond  or 
north  colony  [1606,  April  10].  He  autho- 
rized Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers, 
Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their  affociates,  moftly 
refident  in  London,  to  fettle  any  part  of  the 
former  which  they  fhould  choofe,  and  veiled  in 
them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending 
along  the  coaft  fifty  miles  on  each  fide  of  the 
place  of  their  firft  habitation,  and  reaching  into 
the  interior  countiy  a  hundred  miles.  The  lat- 
ter  diflridl  he  allotted,  as  the  place  of  fettlement, 
to  fundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of 
Briftol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  weft 
of  England,  with  a  fimilar  grant  of  territory. 
Neither  the  monarch  who  ilfued  this  charter, 
nor  his  fubjedls  who  received  it,  had  any  con* 
ception  that  they  were  proceeding  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent  ftates.  What 
James  granted  was  nothing  more  than  a  fimplc 
«  Hift.  of  Scotland,  ii.  239. 

VOL.  HI.  X  charter 
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charter  of  corporation  to  a  trading  company, 
empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a  common 
fcal,  and  to  a6l  as  a  body  pohtic.  But  as  the 
objedl  for  which  they  afTocIated  was  new,  the 
plan  eftabh'fhed  for  the  adminillration  of  their 
affairs  was  uncommon.  Inftcad  of  the  power 
ufually  granted  to  corporations,  of  elcfting  of- 
ficers and  framing  by-laws  for  the  condud  of 
their  own  operations,  the  fuprcme  government 
of  the  colonies  to  be  fettled  was  vefted  in  a 
council  rcfident  in  England,  to  be  named  by  the 
king,  according  to  fuch  laws  and  ordinances  as 
(hould  be  given  under  his  fign  manual ;  and  the 
fubordinate  jurifdiiftlon  was  committed  to  a 
council  refident  in  America,  which  was  llkewife 
to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  a6l  con-' 
formably  to  his  inftruAions.  To  this  important 
claufcy  which  regulated  the  form  of  their  con- 
ftitution,  was  added  the  conccfTion  of  feveral, 
immunities,  to  encourage  perfons  to  fettle  in  the 
intended  colonies.  Some  of  thefe  were  the  fame 
which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh  ; 
fuch  as  the  fecuring  to  the  emigrants  and  their 
defccndants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  tjje 
fame  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been 
born  in  England  ;  and  granting  them  the  privH 
lege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by  the 
freed  and  leaft;  burdenfome  tenure.  Others  were 
more  favourable  than  thofe  granted  by  Elizas 
beth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  necefTary  for 
the  fuftenance  or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies 
to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  fpace 
of  feven  years,  without  paying  any  duty  ;  an 
as  a  farther  incitement  to  induilry,  he  grante 
them  liberty  of  trade   with  other  nations,  an 

appro 
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appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign 
commodities,  for  twenty-one  years,  as  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  ^ 

In  this  fingular  charter,  the  contentvS  of  which 
have  been  Httle  attended  to  by  the  hiftorians  of 
America,  fome  articles  are  as  unfavourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonifts,  as  others  are  to  the  in- 
tereil  of  the  parent  flate.  By  placing  the  legi- 
(lative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  and  guided  by  its  inilruo- 
tions,  every  perfon  fettling  in  America  feems  to 
be  bereaved  of  the  nobleft  privilege  of  a  free  man; 
by  the  unlimited  permiffion  of  trade  with  fo- 
reigners, the  parent  Hate  is  deprived  of  that  ex- 
clufive  commerce  which  has  been  deemed  the 
chief  advantage  refulting  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy  of  colonization, 
and  without  the  guidance  of  obfervation  or  ex- 
perience, the  ideas  of  men  with  refpedl  to  the 
piode  of  forming  new  fettlements,  were  not  fully 
unfolded,  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period 
when  they  could  not  forefee  the  future  grandeur 
and  importance  of  the  communities  which  they 
were  about  to  call  into  exiilcnce,  they  were  ill 
qualified  to  concert  the  bed  plan  for  governing 
them.  Befides,  the  Englifh  of  that  age,  accui- 
tomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule 
of  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated  with  fuch 
liberal  fentiments,  either  concerning  their  own 
perfonal  or  political  rights,  as  have  become  fami- 
liar in  the  more  mature  and  improved  ll^t^  of 
their  conftitution. 


''  Siith,  Hift.  of  Virginia,! p.  35.  Append,  p.  I.     Pur- 
chas,  V.  16S3. 
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Without  hcfitation  or  rclu<5lancc  the  proprie- 
tors of  both  colonics  prepared  to  execute  their 
refpcAivc  plans ;  and  under  the  authority  of  a 
charter,  which  would  now  be  reje(^ed  with  dif- 
dain,  as  a  violent  invafion  of  the  facred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  liberty,  the  firft  permanent 
fcttlenients  of  the  Englifh  in  America  were 
edablifhed.  From  this  period,  the  progrefs  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England 
form  a  regular  and  conncaed  flory.  The  former 
in  the  fouth,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies; 
In  imitation  of  which,  and  under  whofe  fhelter, 
all  the  others  have  been  fuccellively  planted  and 
itared. 

-    The  firft  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and 
New  England  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies 
of  emigrants.     As  thefc   fettled,  under  great 
difadvantages,  among  tribes  of  favagcs,  and  in 
an  uncultivattd  defert ;  as  they  attained  gradu- 
ally, after  long  ftruggles  and  many  dlfafters,  to 
that  maturity  of  ftrength,  and  order  of  policy, 
which  entitles  them  to  be  confidered  as  refpe(^a- 
ble  ftates,  the  hiftory  of  their  perfevering  effor 
merits  particular  attention.     It  will  exhibit 
fpeftaclc  no  Icfs  flriking  than  inftru6live,  an 
prefents  an  opportunity,  which  rarely  occurs,  oi 
contemplating  a  fociety  in  the  firft  moment  oi 
its  political  exiftence,  and  of  obferving  how  iti 
fpirit  forms  in  its  infant  ftate,  how  its  principles! 
begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances,  and  how  thofei 
charafteriftic  qualities,  which  diftinguifh  its  ma- 
turer  age,  are  fucceflively  acquired.     The  ac< 
count  of  the  eftabhfhment  of  the  other  Engli" 
colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  im- 
portance 
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portancc  of  fuch  pofleflions  was  better  under- 
liood,  and  eifedled  by  more  direft  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  parent  ftate,  is  lefs  interefting. 
I  fliall  therefore  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  two 
original  colonies  in  detail.  With  refpeft  to  the 
fubfequent  fettlements,  fome  more  general  ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  time,  the  motives,  and 
circumftances  of  their  ellablifhment,  will  be  fuf- 
ficlent.  I  begin  with  the  hiftory  of  Virginia, 
the  moft  ancient  and  moft  valuable  of  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  perfons  of  diftinftion  became 
proprietors  in  the  company  which  undertook  to 
plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its  funds  feem  not  to 
have  been  confiderable,  and  its  firft  effort  was 
certainly  extremely  feeble.  A  fmall  veflel  of  a 
hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Newport,  failed  [Dec.  19] 
with  a  hundred  and  five  men,  deftined  to  remain 
in  the  country.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  refpeft- 
able  families,  particularly  a  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  feveral  officers  who  had 
ferved  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Newport,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  followed 
the  ancient  courfe  by  the  Weft  Indies,  and  did 
not  reach  the  coaft  of  North  America  for  four 
months  [April  26,  1607].  But  he  approached 
it  with  belter  fortune  than  any  former  navigator ; 
for  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a 
ftorm,  to  the  northward  of  Roanoke,  the  place 
of  his  deftination,  the  firft  land  he  difcovered 
was  a  promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry, 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Chefapeak. 
The  Engllfh  ftood  dlredlly  into  that  fpacious 
inlet,  which  feemed  to  invite  them  to  enter; 
X  3  and 
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and  as  they  advanced,  contemplated,  with  a 
mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand 
rcfcrvoir,  into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of 
all  the  vaft  nvers,  which  not  only  diffufe  fertility 
through  that  dillrift  of  America,  but  open  the 
intenor  parts  of  the  country  to  navigation,  and 
render  a  commercial  intercourfe  more  exteniive 
and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  globe.  Newport,  keeping  along  the  fouthcrn 
/hore,  failed  up  a  river,  which  the  natives  called 
Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
James-River.  After  viewing  its  banks,  during 
m  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they 
all  concluded  that  a  country,  where  fafc  and 
convenient  harbours  fccmed  to  be  numerous, 
would  be  a  more  fuitable  (lation  for  a  trading 
colonv,  than  the  (hoally  and  dangerous  coail  to 
the  (outhy  on  which  their  countrymen  had 
formerly  fettled.  Here  then  they  determined  to 
abide  ;  and  having  chofen  a  proper  fpot  for  their 
rcfidence,  they  gave  this  infant  fettlement  the 
name  of  James-Town,  which  it  ftill  retains ;  and 
though  it  has  never  become  cither  populous  or 
opulent,  it  can  boaft  of  bting  the  moft  ancient 
habitation  of  the  Englifh  in  the  New  World, 
But  however  well-chofcn  the  fituation  might  be, 
the  members  of  the  colony  were  far  from  avail-: 
ing  themfelves  of  its  advantages.  Violent  ani- 
mofities  had  broke  out  among  fome  of  their 
leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  Thefe 
did  not  fubfide  on  their  arrival  there.  The  firft  „ 
deed  of  the  council,  which  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment in  virtue  of  a  comminion  brought  from 
England  under  the  feal  of  the  company,  and 
opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an  act 
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of  injuflice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council,  was  excUided 
from  his  feat  at  the  board,  by  the  mean  jealoufy 
of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  man,  but  of  one  fufpedted 
and  watched  by  his  fuperiors.  This  diminution 
of  his  influence,  and  reftraiiit  on  his  adivity, 
was  an  eflcntial  injury  to  the  colony,  which  at 
that  jun6lure  flood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both. 
For  foon  after  they  began  to  fettle,  the  Englifh 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  partly 
by  their  own  indifcretion,  and  partly  by  the 
fufpiclon  and  ferocity  of  thofe  barbarians.  And 
although  the  Indians,  fcattered  over  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  James-River,  were  divided  into 
independent  tribes,  fo  extremely  feeble  that 
liardly  one  of  them  could  mufter  above  two  hun* 
dred  warriors',  they  teazed  and  annoyed  an  in- 
fant colony  by  their  incefiant  hoftilities.  To 
this  was  added  a  calamity  ftill  more  dreadful ; 
the  ftock  of  provifions  left  for  their  fubfiftence, 
on  the  departure  of  their  fhips  for  England 
[June  15],  was  fo  fcanty,  and  of  fuch  bad 
quality,  that  a  fcarcity,  approaching  almofl  to 
abfolute  famine,  foon  followed.  Such  poor  un- 
wholefome  fare  brought  on  difeafes,  the  violence 
of  which  was  fo  much  increafed  by  the  fultry 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moifture  of  a  coun- 
try covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  one  half  of  their  number 
^ied,  and  mod  of  the  furvivors  were  fickly  and  de- 
jeded.  In  fuch  trying  extremities,  the  com- 
parative powers  of  every  individual  are  dif- 
covered  and  called  forth,  and  each  naturally 
«  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  1692.     Smithes  Travels,  p.  23. 
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lakes  that  ilation,  and  aflumcs  that  afccndant, 
to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force 
of  mind*  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards 
Smith,  and  all  willingly  dcvo'  '  '  'it 
authority,  of  which  they  had  t >  ^     ^     .  ^ J 

him.  Hit  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinttured 
with  the  wild  romantic  (pirit  charadcrillic  of 
military  adventurers  in  that  aee,  was  peculiarly 
futted  to  fach  a  fituation.  The  vigour  of  his 
lAitQtion  continued,   fortunately,  dill  unim< 


pared  by  difeafc,  and  hia  mind  was  never  ai)« 
palled  by  danger.  He  inlUntly  adooted  the 
only  plan  that  could  (ave  them  from  dellni£lion« 
He  began  by  furrounding  Jame^-Town  with  fuch 
rude  K>rtificatioDS  as  were  a  fufficient  defence 
again  ft  the  aflaultt  of  favages.  He  then  marched, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  detachment,  in  qucil  of  their 
enemies.  Some  tribes  he  gained  by  carcfTcs  and 
prefents,  and  procured  from  them  a  fupply  of 
provifions.  Others  he  attacked  with  open  force; 
and  defeating  them  on  every  occafion,  whatever 
their  fuperiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  impart  to  him  fome  portion  of  their 
winter  ftores.  As  the  recompence  of  all  his 
toils  and  dangers,  he  faw  abundance  and  con« 
tentment  re-eftabliihed  in  the  colony,  and  hoped 
that  he  (hould  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  that 
happy  (late,  until  the  arrival  of  (hips  from  Eng- 
land in  the  fpring :  but  in  one  of  his  excurfions 
he  was  furprifed  by  numerous  body  of  Indians, 
and  in  making  his  efcape  from  them,  after  a  gal- 
lant defence,  he  funk  to  the  neck  in  a  fwamp, 
and  was  obliged  to  furrender.  Though  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  pri- 
foncrs  of  favages,  his  prefence  of  mind  did  not 

forfake  J 
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forfake  him.  He  fhewed  thofe  who  had  taken  him 
captive  a  mariner's  compafs,  and  amufed  them 
with  fo  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its  virtues, 
as  filled  them  with  aftonifhment  and  veneration, 
which  began  to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his 
favour.  They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
duced him  at  laft  to  Powhatan,  the  moft  con- 
liderable  Sachim  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  There 
the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  his  head  al- 
ready bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal  blow, 
when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American 
women  to  their  European  invaders,  the  beneficial 
effefts  of  which  the  Spaniards  often  experienced, 
interpofed  in  his  behalf.  The  favourite  daugh- 
ter of  Powhatan  rufhed  in  between  him  and  the 
executioner,  and,  by  her  intreaties  and  tears, 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  fpare  his  life.  The 
beneficence  of  his  deliverer,  whom  the  early  Eng- 
lifh  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the  Princefs 
Pocahuntas,  did  not  terminate  here ;  fhe  foon 
after  procured  his  liberty,  and  fent  him  from 
time  to  time  feafonable  prefents  of  provifionst. 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James-Town,  found 
the  colony  reduced  to  thirty-eight  perfons,  who, 
in  defpair,  were  preparing  to  abandon  a  country 
which  did  not  feem  deflined  to  be  the  habitation 
of  Englifhmen.  He  employed  carefies,  threats, 
and  even  violence,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  executing  this  fatal  refolution.  With  dif- 
ficulty he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  fo  long, 
that  the  fuccour  anxioufly  expedled  from  Eng- 

*  Smithes  Travels,  p#  44,  &c.  Purchas,  iv,  1704. 
Stith,  p,  45,  &c, 
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land  arrived.  Plenty  was  inflantly  rcdored ;  a 
hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their  num* 
ber«  and  an  ample  ftock  of  whatever  was  re- 
quiTitc  for  clearing'  and  fowing  the  ground  was 
delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident 
turned  their  attention  from  that  fpecies  of  in- 
dtillry  which  alone  could  render  their  fituation 
comfortable.  In  a  fmall  ftream  of  water  that 
iifued  from  a  bank  of  fand  near  lames-Town,  a 
fediment  of  feme  (hining  mineral  hibtlancey  which 
had  fome  refemblance  of  gold,  was  difcovered. 
At  a  time  when  the  precious  metals  were  con* 
ctivcd  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable  pro« 
dudions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  moun* 
tam  was  fuppofed  to  contain  a  treafure,  and 
crery  rivulet  was  fcmrched  for  its  golden  (ands, 
this  appearance  was  fondly  conlidcred  as  an  in« 
iiaUible  indication  of  a  mine.  Every  hand  was 
eager  to  dig  (  laree  qoantities  of  this  glittering 
daft  were  amafled.  From  fome  aflay  of  its  na- 
ture, made  by  an  artift  as  unfkilful  as  his  com« 
paaioiifl  were  credulous,  it  was  prooounced  to  be 
extremely  rich.  **  There  was  now,"  (fays 
Smith)  **  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig 
^  gddf  wa(h  iirold,  refine  gold"."  With  this 
iangisiary  wealth  the  firil  vefTcl  returning  to 
Enelaod  was  loaded,  while  the  culture  ot  the 
hod,  and  every  uieful  occupation,  were  totally 
pcgleaed. 

The  effe^  of  this  fatal  dclufion  were  f(K»n 
felt.  Notwithflanding  all  the  provident  adtivity 
p(  Smith,  in  procuring  corn  from  the  natives  by 
traffic  or  by  force,  the  colony  beean  to  fuffer  as 
IDUch  as  formerly  from  fcarcity  of  food>  and  was 
»  Smuh'i  Trateli,  p.  53. 
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waited  by  the  fame  diftempers.  In  hopes  of 
obtaining  fome  reh'ef,  Smith  propofed,  as  they 
had  not  hitherto  extended  their  refearches  be- 
yond the  countries  contiguous  to  James-River, 
to  open  an  intercourfe  with  the  more  remote 
tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  culture 
and  population  among  them.  The  execution  of 
this  arduous  defign  he  undertook  himfelf,  in  a 
fmall  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew,  and  a  veiy 
fcanty  ftock  of  provifions.  He  began  his  furvey 
at  Cape  Charles,  and  in  two  different  excurfions, 
which  continued  above  four  months,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  Sufquehannah,  which  flows 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  He  vifited  all  the 
countries  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fhores  ;  he 
entered  moft  of  the  confiderable  creeks  ;  he  failed 
up  many  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as  their  falls. 
He  traded  with  fome  tribes ;  he  fought  with 
others;  he  obferved  the  nature  of  the  territory 
which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of  fubfiftence, 
the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ;  and  left 
among  all  a  wonderful  admiration  either  of  the 
beneficence  or  valour  of  the  Englifh.  After 
failing  above  three  thoufand  miles  in  a  paltry 
veffel,  ill  fitted  for.fuch  an  extenfive  navigation, 
during  which  the  hardfhips  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed,  as  well  as  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  fur- 
mounted  them,  equal  whatever  is  related  of  the 
celebrated  Spanifh  difcoverers  in  their  mOft  dar- 
ing enterprizes,  he  returned  to  James-Town  ;  he 
brought  with  him  an  account  of  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent  now  compre- 
kended  in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and 

Maryland, 
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Miryland',  fo  full  and  exaa,  that  after  the 
progrcfs  of  information  and  rcfcarch  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate 
view  of  both  countries,  and  is  the  original  upon 
which  all  fubfequent  delineations  and  dcl'ciiptions 
have  been  formed  y. 

But  whatever  pleafing  profpeft  of  future  be- 
Befit  might  open  upon  thia  complete  difcovcry 
of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  feat  of  an 
exdufive  commerce,  it  afforded  but  little  relief 
for  their  prefent  wants.     The  colony  dill  (U  - 
pcoded  for  fubftftence  ckicfly  on  fupplies  from 
the  natives  $  as,  after  aU  the  efforts  ot  their  own 
induftry,  hardly  thirty  acres  of  ground  were  yet 
cleared  fo  as  to  be  capable  ot  culture*.     By 
Smith's  attention,  however,  the  ftores  of  the 
Englilh  were  fo  regubrly  filled,  that  for  fomc 
time  they  felt  no  confidcrable  diftrefs ;  and  at 
this  jundure  a  change  was  made  in  the  conilitu* 
tion  of  the  companv,  which  feemed  to  promifc 
an   increafc   of  their  fecurity    and    happincfs. 
That   fupreme  direction  of  all  the  company's 
operations,  which  the  king  by  his  charter  hadj 
ittertci  to  himfclf,  difcouraged  perfons  of  rani 
or  property  from  becoming  members  of  a  fociet] 
fo  dependant  on  the  arbitrary  wHl  of  the  crown< 
Upon  a  reprcfentation  of  this  to  James,  he  grantcdj 
them  [1600,  May  23]  a  new  charter,  with  more 
ample  privileges.     He  enlarged  the  boundaries  o^ 
the  colony  ;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany, as  a  corporation,  more  explicit  and  com* 
plctc  ;  he  aboliflied  thejurifdiftion  of  the  council 

«  Smith's  Truvcis,  p.  65,  Ac  ^  Stith,  p.  83^ 
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refident  m  Virginia  ;  he  veiled  the  government 
entirely  in  a  council  refiding  in  London  ;  he 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the 
right  of  electing  the  perfons  who  were  to  com- 
pofe  this  council,  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  he 
authorized  this  council  to  eftablifh  fuch  laws, 
orders,  and  forms  of  government  and  magiftracy, 
for  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they  in  their 
difcretion  fhould  think  to  be  fitteft  for  the  good 
of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants  there  ;  he 
empowered  them  to  nominate  a  governor  to 
have  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the  colony, 
and  to  carry  their  orders  into  execution  ^.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  conceflions,  the  company 
having  acquired  the  power  of  regulating  all  its 
own  tranfa6lions,  the  number  of  proprietors  in- 
creafed,  and  among  them  we  find  the  moil  re- 
fpedlable  names  in  the  nation. 

The  firll  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  ap- 
point Lord  Delaware  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  their  colony  in  Virginia.  To  a  per- 
lon  of  his  rank,  thofe  high-founding  titles  could 
be  no  allurement ;  and  by  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  progrefs  and  Hate  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  diffi- 
culty with  which  an  infant  colony  is  reared,  to 
expert  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care  in  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  that  delicate  office.  But 
from  zeal  to  promote  an  eftablifhment  which  he 
expeded  to  prove  fo  highly  beneficial  to  his 
country,  he  was  willing  to  relinquifh  all  the 
comforts  of  an  honourable  Ration,  to  undertake 
a  long  voyage  to  fettle  in  an  uncultivated  region 
dellitute  of  every  accommodation  to  which  he  had 
a  Stith,  Append.  8. 
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been  accuftomed,  aad  where  he  forefaw  that  toil 
and  trouble  and  danger  awaited  him.     But  as  he 
could  not  immediately  leave  En^^laiid,  the  coun- 
cil difpatched  Sir  Thomas  Gatet  and  Sir  George 
Summers,   the  former  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
pointed  lieutcnant*general   and   the   latter  ad- 
miral, with  nine  (hips  and  five  hundred  planters* 
They  carried  with  them  commiHions,  by  wliich 
they  were  empowered  to  fuperfede  the  jurifdic* 
tton  of  the  former  council,  to  proclaim  Lon|^ 
Delaware  governort  and,  until  he  (hould  arnvcy» 
to  take  the  adminiftration  of  aCTaira  into  their 
own  baadfl.     A  violent  hurricane  feparated  the. 
veflcl  in  which  Gates  and  Summers  had  em- 
barked from  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  and  ftranded 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Bermudas.     The  otlicr  Hiips 
arrived   fafely  at  James-Town    [Augull   ii]. 
But  the  fate  of  their  commanders  was  unknown* 
Their  commiiCon  for  new-modelling  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  other  public  papers,  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  loft,  together  with  tnenu     The  prc- 
ient  form  of  government,  however,  was  held  to^ 
be  aboliflicd.     No  legal  warrant  could  he  pre 
duced  for  eftablifhing  any  other.     Smith  was 
not  in  a  condition  at  this  jun6ture  to  afTert  his 
own  rights,  or  to  z&.  with  his  wonted  vigour. 
By  an  accidental  explofion  of  gunpowder,  he 
had  been  fo  miferabfy  fcorched  and  mar  -^  '\ 
that  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  and  unci 
ncceffity  of  committing  himfelf  to  the  guidance 
of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  aboard  one  of 
the  (hips  returning  to   Engknd,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  recover  by  more  (kilful  treatment  than 
be  could  meet  with  in  Virginia  **. 

^  Purchas,  iv.    1714,  &c.      Smilli'l   TraTcls,  p.   89. 
StJth,  p.  lox,  &c  ^^^^^ 
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After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended  fail 
to  the  wildeft  anarchy.     Fadlion  and  diTcontent 
had  often  rifen  fo  high  among  the  old  fettlers, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds. 
The  fpirit  of  the  new-comers  was  too  ungovern- 
able  to  bear  any  reftraint.     Several  among  them 
of  better   rank    were    fuch   dillipated   hopelefs 
young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  to  fend 
out  in  queft  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide 
them  in  a  foreign  land.     Of  the  lower  order, 
many  were  fo  profligate  or  defperate,  that  their 
country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nui- 
fances  in  fociety.    Such  perfons  were  little  capa- 
ble of  the  regular  fubordination,  the  flri(^  ceco- 
nomy,    and  perfevering   induilry,    which   their 
fituation  required.     The  Indians  obferving  their 
mifcondudl,  and  that  every  precaution  for  fuf- 
tenance  or  fafcty  was  iiegledled,.  not  only  with- 
held  the  fupplies  of  provifions  which  they  were 
accuftomcd  to  furnifh,  but  harafTed  them  with 
continual  hollilities.     All  their  fubfiftence  was 
derived  from  the  ftores  which  they  had  brought 
from  England  :  thefe  were  foon  confumed  ;  then 
the  domeftic  animals  fent  out  to  breed  in  the 
country   were    devoured ;    and  by   this   incon- 
fiderate  wafte,  they  were  reduced  to  fuch  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  as  not  only  to  eat  the  moft 
naufeous  and   unwholefome   roots  and  berries, 
but  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom 
they  flew,  and  even  on  thofe  of  their  companions 
who  funk  under  the  oppreflion  of  fuch  compli- 
cated diftrefs.     In  lels  than  fix  months,  of  five 
hundred  perfons  whom  Smith  left  in  Virginia, 
only  fixty  remained  ;  and  thefe  fo  feeble  and  de- 
jeded,  that  they  could  not  have  furvived  for  ten 
T  2  ^ays, 
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daysy  if  fuccour  had  not  arrtYcd  from  a  quarter 
whence  they  did  not  expe£i  it  *. 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  afhore 
on  Bermudast  fortunately  not  a  tingle  pcrfon  on 
bomrd  their  (hip  perifhcd.  A  confidcrahlc  part 
of  their  pr<  and  (lores  too  was  faTed«  and 

10  that  delist. I. wt  tpoty  Nature,  with  fpontane- 
out  bounty,  prefented  to  them  fuch  a  vanety  of 
Ikt  produdions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  people 
fybftfttfd  in  afluence  for  ten  months  on  an  un. 
tnbilMltd  t(kod.  Impatient*  however,  to  efcap« 
from  a  pbce  where  tney  were  cut  off  from  all 
iatercourfe  with  mankind,  they  fet  about  build- 
img  two  barks  with  fuch  tools  and  materials  as 
they  had,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of  perfeverance 
nod  ineenuity  they  finifhed  them.  In  thefc  they 
•COibarKed,  and  ileered  dire6lly  towards  Virginia, 
in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample  oon relation  for  all 
their  toik  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  of  their 
coiapmiops,  and  amidil  the  comforts  of  a 
BtmrAing  colony.  After  a  more  profperous 
sangation  than  they  could  have  expeded  in 
their  ill-condruded  veflels,  they  landed  at  James- 
Town  [May  33].  But  indead  of  that  joyful 
intenriew  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  fpec- 
tacle  prefented  itfelf  which  flruck  them  with 
horror.  They  beheld  the  miferable  remainder 
of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and 
ficknefs,  funk  in  defpair,  and  in  their  figure  and 
looks  rather  refembline  fpc6lres  than  human  be- 
ings. As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  con- 
fidence of  finding  plenty  of  provifions  in  Vir- 
ginia, had  brought  with  them  no  larger  (lock 
than  was  deemed  neceflary  for  their  own  fup- 
*  Stith,  p.  ii6»     Purcbaf,  W.  174s. 
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port  during  the  voyage,  their  inabih'ty  to  afford 
reh'ef  to  their  countrymen,  added  to  the  anguifh 
with  which  they  viewed  this  unexpcfted  fcene 
of  diftrefs.  Nothing  now  remained  but  inflantly 
to  abandon  a  country,  where  it  was  impofTiblc 
to  fubfift  any  longer ;  and  though  all  that  could 
be  found  in  the  ftores  of  the  colony,  when  added 
to  what  remained  of  the  ftock  brought  from 
Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  was 
fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  fixteen  days,  at 
the  moft  fcanty  allowance,  they  fet  fail,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  reach  Newfoundland,  where 
they  expelled  to  be  relieved  by  their  countrymen 
employed  at  that  feafon  in  the  fifhery  there  **. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the 
labour  of  the  Englifh,  in  planting  this  colony, 
as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  fu- 
ture pollerity,  fhould  be  for  ever  loft.  Before 
Gates,  and  the  melancholy  companions  of  his 
voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth  of  James-River, 
they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  with  three 
fliips,  that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  provifions, 
a  confiderable  number  of  new  fettlers,  and  every 
thing  requifite  for  defence  or  cultivation.  By 
perfuafion  and  authority  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  return  to  James-Town,  where  they  found 
their  fort,  their  magazines,  and  houfes  entire, 
which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  fome  happy  chance, 
had  preferved  from  being  fet  on  fire  at  the  time 
of  their  departure.  A  fociety  fo  feeble  and  dif- 
ordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tender  and  fldlful 

^  A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  fliipwreck  of 
G^tcs  and  Summers,  and  of  their  adventures  in  Bermudas, 
was  compoled  by  Strachy,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied 
them,  and  was  publiihed  by  Furchas,  iv.  J  734. 

Y  3  hand 
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hand  to  cherifti  it,  and  rcftore  its  Tij^ur.     This 
it   found  in   Lord  Delaware :  he  learched  into 
the  caufes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he  could 
difcorer  them,  amidil  the  violence  of  their  mu- 
tual accufations ;    but    inftead   of  exerting  his 
power  in  puniihin^  crimes  that  were  paU,  he 
employed  his  prudeocc  in  healing  their  diflen* 
fioM,  and  in  guarding  again fl  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  fatal  errors.     By  unwearied  afTiduityy  by 
the   rcfpe£l  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent 
cbarm^er»  by  knowing  how  to  mingle  feverity 
with  induleence,  and  when  to  aiTume  the  dignity 
of  bia  otSctf  as  well  as  when  to  difplay  the 
gtntleoeCi  natural  to  his  own  temper,  he  gradu- 
ally  reconciled  men  corrupted  by  anarcny  to 
fubordination  and  difcipline,  he  turned  the  at- 
tentioQ  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  induilry, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and 
dread  the   Englifh  name.     Under  fuch  an  ad- 
minift ration,  the  colony   began   once  more   to 
afl'umc  a  promifing  appearance;  when  unhappily 
for  it,  a  complication  of  difeafes  brought  on  by 
the  climate  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quic  the 
country*  [161 1,  March  28];  the  government 
of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 

He  was  foon  fuperfedcd  by  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  [May  10]  ;  in  whom  the  company 
had  irefted  more  ablolute  authority  than  in  any  of 
predccefforsi  impowcnng  him  to  rule  by  martial 
law  ;  a  fhoit  code  of  which,  founded  on  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  mod 
rigid  military  fchool  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they 
fent  out  with  him.  This  fyftem  of  government 
is  fo  violent  and  arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spa- 
*  StJtb,  p.  117.    Porcbas,  iv«  1764. 
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niards  themfelves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce 
it  into  their  fettlements ;  for  among  them,  as 
foon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
fiicceeded  to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  civil  magiflrate  v^^as  uniformly  eftab- 
lifhed.  But  however  unconllitutional  or  oppref- 
five  this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
!  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  moft  enlight- 
ened philofopher,  and  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  age^  The  company,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  inefficacy  of  every  method 
which  they  had  hitherto  employed  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  unruly  mutinous  fpirits  which  they  had 
to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the 
fan(^ion  of  fuch  high  authority  to  recommend 
it.  Happily  for  the  colony.  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
who  was  entrufted  with  this  dangerous  power, 
exercifed  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.  By 
the  vigour  which  the  fummary  mode  of  military 
punifhment  gave  to  his  adminiftration,  he  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  more  perfe6l  order  than 
had  ever  been  ellablifhed  there ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  tempered  its  vigour  with  fo  much  dif- 
crction,  that  no  alarm  feems  to  have  been  given 
by  this  formidable  innovation  5. 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  be- 
gan to  afTume,  induced  the  King  to  iflue  a  new 
charter  for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers 
[i6i2,  March  12],  by  which  he  not  only  con- 
firmed all  their  former  privileges,  and  prolonged 
the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties 
on  the  commodities  exported  by  them,  but 
granted  them  more  extenlive  property,  as  well 
as  more  ample  jurifdiction.    All  the  iflands  lying 

^  Bacon,  EfTay  on  Plantations,  p.  3.         ^  Stiih,  p.  122. 
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within  three  hiindrcd  leaguci  of  the  coad  were 
annexed  to  the  Province  of  Virpnia.  In  con- 
fequencc  of  this,  the  company  took  pofrcfTion  of 
Bermadas,  and  the  other  fnoall  ifles  diTcovered 
by  Gates  and  Sunimeis;  and  at  the  fame  time 
prepared  to  fend  out  a  confidcrable  reinforce* 
ment  to  the  colony  at  Jamet-Town.  The  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  extraordinary  efforts  was  de* 
frayed  by  the  profits  of  a  lottery,  which  amount* 
ed  nearly  to  Uiirty  thoufand  pounds.  This  ex- 
pedient, tliey  were  authorized  to  employ  by 
their  new  charter  ^  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the 
firil  inftance,  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  of  any  pub- 
lie  countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  feducing 
mode  of  levying  money.  But  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  towards  the  clofe  of  this  reign 
began  to  obfenre  every  meafure  of  government 
with  jealous  attention,  having  remonftrated 
againft  the  inftiiuiion  as  unconftitutional  and 
impoh'tic,  James  recalled  the  licence  under  the 
fanction  ot  which  it  had  been  cdablifhed  K 

By  the  fevere  difcipHne  of  martial  law,  the 
mAivity  of  the  coloniils  was  forced  into  a  proper 
dtredion,  and  exerted  itfelf  in  ufcful  indullry. 
This,  aided  by  a  fertile  foil  and  favourable 
climate,  foon  enabled  them  to  raife  fuch  a  large 
flock  of  provifions,  that  they  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  truft  for  fubfidence  to  the  prccanous 
fupplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted  from 
the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  Englifh  be* 
came  more  independent,  the  natives  courted 
their  friendfhip  upon  more  equal  tcnns.  The 
happy  effects  of  this   were   quickly  felt.     Sir 

^  Stith,  p.  191.  Appendix,  23,  Scz* 
[  CiuixDcis*  Annih,  L  31* 
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Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty  with  one  of 
their  moft  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  fituated 
on  the  River  Chickahominy,  in  which  they  con- 
fented  to  acknowledge  themfelves  fubje6ls  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  aflume  henceforth 
the  name  of  Englifhmen,  to  fend  a  body  of  their 
warriors  to  the  afliitance  of  the  Englifh,  as  often 
as  they  took  the  field  againft  any  enemy,  and  to 
depofit  annually  a  ftipulated  quantity  of  Indian 
corn  in  the  ftore-houfes  of  the  colony^.  An 
event,  which  the  early  hiftorians  of  Virginia 
relate  with  peculiar  fatisfadlion,  prepared  the 
way  for  this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whofe 
interceffion  Captain  Smith  was  indebted  for  his 
life,  perfevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to  the 
Englifh  ;  and  as  fhe  frequently  vifited  their  fettle- 
ments,  where  fhe  was  always  received  with  refpedl- 
ful  hofpitality,  her  admiration  of  their  arts  and 
manners  continued  to  increafe.  During  this  in- 
tercourfe,  her  beauty,  which  is  reprefented  as 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  her  countrywomen,  made 
fuch  impreflion  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a 
young  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he 
warmly  folicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  huf- 
band.  Where  manners  are  fimple,  courtfhip  is 
not  tedious.  Neither  artifice  prevents,  nor  cere- 
mony forbids  the  heart  from  declaring  its  fenti- 
ments.  Pocahuntas  readily  gave  her  confent  ; 
JDale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and  Powhatan  did 
not  difapprove  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  from  that  period 
a  friendly  correfpondence  fubiifted  between  the 

^  Hamer  Solida  Narratio,  ap.   de  Bry,  Pars  x.   p.  33. 
Stith,  p.  130. 
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colony  and  all  the  tnbcs  fubjcA  to  Powhatan, 
or  that  llood  in  awe  of  his  power.     Rolfc  and 
his  princefs,  (for  by  that  name  the  writers  of 
the  Uft  age  always  diftinguifh  her,)  fct  out  for 
England,  were  (he  was  received  by  James  and 
his  Queen  with  the  refpeA  fuited  to  her  biith. 
Being  carefully   inftrucied  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chnilian  faith,  (he  was  pubhciy  bap li zed, 
but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her  return  to  Ame- 
rica, leaving  one  fon;  from  whom  arc  fprung  fome 
of  the  moirrefpe6table  famiHc:*  in  Virginia,  who 
boaft  of  their  defcent  from  the  race  of  the  an* 
cient  rulers  of  their  country ^     But  notwiih- 
ftandiuflr  the  vifible  good  effedls  of  that  alliance, 
none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  feem  to  have  imi- 
ttted  the  example  whicn  he  fet  them,  of  inter. 
marrying  with  the  natives.    Of  all  the  Europeans 
who  have  fettled  in  America,  the  Englifh  have 
availed  themfelves  lead  of  this  obvious  method 
of  conciliating  the  affe^ion  of  its  original  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  eitlicr  from  the  fhynefs  confpicu* 
ous  in  their  national  chara6^er,  or  from  the  want 
of  that  pliant  facib'ty  of  manners  which  accom- 
modates itfclf  to  every  iituation,  they  have  been 
more  averfe  than  the  French  and  Portugucfe,  or 
even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with  the 
native  Americans.     The  Indians,  courting  fuch 
an  union,  offered  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
their  new  guefts  :  and  when  they  did  not  accept 
of  the  proffered  alliance,  they  naturally  imputed 
It  to  pride  and  to  their  contempt  of  them  as  an 
inferior  order  of  beings  "♦ 

*  HaxQcr  Solida  Narraio,   «p.  de  Bry,  Pan  x.  p.  23. 
fitith,  p.  129.  146.     Smith's  Travels,  p.  113.  121. 
^  iicvcricy's  Hilt,  o^  Virg.  p.  25. 
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During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured 
by  the  alliance  with  Powhatan,  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  Hate  of  the  colony. 
Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land 
had  been  eflabhfhed.  The  fields  that  were 
cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour 
of  the  colonills ;  their  produdl  was  carried  to 
the  common  ftore-houfes,  and  diftributed  weekly 
to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and 
exigencies.  A  fociety,  deftitute  of  the  firfl  ad- 
vantage refulting  from  ibcial  union,  was  not 
formed  to  profper.  Indultry,  when  not  excited 
by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was  acquired  by 
its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The 
head  had  no  inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the 
hand  to  labour.  The  idle  and  improvident 
trufled  entirely  to  what  was  ifTued  from  the 
common  Itore  ;  the  afliduity  even  of  the  fober 
and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  perceived  that 
others  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  and 
it  was  computed,  that  the  united  induftry  of 
the  colony  did  not  accomplifh  as  much  work  in 
a  week  as  miglit  have  been  performed  in  a  day, 
if  each  individual  had  laboured  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  order  to  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  divided  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  land 
into  fmall  lots,  and  granted  one  of  thefe  to  each 
individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment 
that  induftry  had  the  certain  profpe6l  of  a  re- 
compence,  it  advanced  v^-ith  rapid  progrefs.  The 
articles  of  primary  peceflity  were  cultivated  with 
fo  much  attention  as  fecured  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  ;  and  fuch  fchemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  w^ay  for  the  introdudlion 
of  opulence  into  the  colony". 

"  Smith's  Travels,  p,  114.    Suth,  p«  iji. 

The 
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The  induftnouf  fpirit,  wliich  bcein  to  rife 
among  the  planters,  was  foon  direded  towards  a 
new  objeA;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  fomc 
time  with  fuch  inconfiderate  ardour  as  was  pro- 
duAJve  of  fatal  confcquences.  The  culture  of 
tobacco,  which  has  fince  become  the  ftaplc  of 
Virgitiia  and  the  fource  of  its  profperity,  wis 
introduced  about  this  time  into  the  colony 
[1616].  As  the  tafte  for  that  weed  continued 
to  incrtafe  in  England,  notwithftanding  tlie 
zealous  declamations  of  James  againil  it,  the 
tobacco  imported  from  Virginia  came  to  a  ready 
market ;  and  though  it  was  fo  much  inferior  in 
fluality  or  in  eflimation  to  that  raifed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Well  Indian  iflands,  that  a 
pound  of  the  latter  fold  for  eighteen  ftiillings, 
and  of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  (Yiillingg, 
it  yielded  a  confidcrable  profit.  Allured  by 
the  profpe^  of  fuch  a  certain  and  quick  return, 
every  other  fpecies  of  induftry  was  neglcAcd. 
The  land  which  ought  to  have  been  rcferved  for 
raifing  provifions,  and  even  the  (Ircets  of  James- 
Town,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  re- 
gulations were  framed  to  reftrain  this  111  dirc^cd 
a^irity.  But  from  eagemefs  for  prefent  ^ain, 
the  planters  difrcgarded  every  admonition.  The 
means  of  fubfiftence  became  fo  fcanty  as  forced 
them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indians, 
who,  feeing  no  end  of  thofe  exactions,  their  an* 
tipathy  to  the  Enelifh  name  revived  with  ad- 
ditional rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  fchemts 
of  vengeance,  with  the  fccrccy  and  iilcncc  pecu- 
liar to  Americans  ^. 

o  Stich,  p.  140.  147.  164.  t6S.     Smith,  p.  140.     V  >r^ 
if.  1787- 
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.  Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithftanding  this 
error  in   its  operations,  and  the  cloud  that  was 
■  gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an 
afpe6l  or  profperity.     Its  numbers  increafed  by 
fuccellive  migrations  ;  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
exported  became  every  year  more  confiderable, 
and  feveral  of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an 
eafy  fituation,  but  advancing  fail  to  opulence  P; 
and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at 
the  fame  time,    both  population  and   indullry 
were  greatly  promoted.     As  few   women  had 
hitherto  ventured   to   encounter  the   hardfhips 
which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and  un- 
. cultivated  country,  moil  of  the  colonlfls,  con- 
llrained  to  live  fingle,  confidered  themfelves  as 
no  more  than  fojourners  in  a  land  to  which  they 
were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family 
and  children.     In  order  to  induce  them  to  fettle 
there,  the  company  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
parent tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  fend  out  a 
coniiderable  number  of  young  women,  of  hum- 
ble birth,  indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
rafter,  and  encouraged   the  planters,    by    pre- 
piiums  and  immunities,  to  marry  them  ^.     Thefe 
new  companions  were  received  with  fuch  fond- 
.nefs,  and  many  of  them  fo  comfortably  eilab- 
.  liihed,  as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example, 
',^nd  by  degrees  thoughtlefs  adventurers,  aifuming 
the  fentiments  of  virtuous  citizens  and  of  pro- 
vident fathers  of  families,  became  felicitous  about 
the  profperity  of  a  country,  which  they  now 
iconfidered  as  their  own.     As  the  colonifts  began 
•to  form  more  extenfive  plans  of  induilry,  they 
/Were  unexpectedly  furniihed  with  means  of  exo- 

P  Smith,  p.  139.  q  Stith,  p.  166,  197. 
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cutin?  them  with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch 
fhtp  A>m  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  having  failed  uy 
James-RiTer»  fold  a  part  of  her  cargo  of  negi  < 
to  the  plantert';  and  at  that  hardy  race  \v 
jbtiad  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  under  a 
fakry  climate  than  Europeant^  their  number  has 
been  increafed  by  continual  importation ;  their 
aid  feemi  no\T  to  be  cflenttal  to  the  exillencc  of 
the  colony,  and  the  greater  oart  of  field  labour 
in  Virginia  it  performed  by  ierv ile  handt. 

Bat  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved, 
the  fpirit  of  its  membert  became  more  inde- 
pendent. To  Engliihmcn  the  fummary  and 
levere  decifi«int  of  martial  law,  however  tempered 
by  the  mildncft  of  their  governors,  appeared  in- 
tokraUy  opprcflivc  ;  and  they  longed  to  r 

the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  acci .1 

under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in  their 
■ative  country.     In  compliance  with  this  fpirit, 
Sir  George  Yeardly,  in  the  year  1619  [June], 
called  the  firil  general  alTcmbly  that  was  ever 
held  in  Virginia ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  people 
were  now  to  increafed,  and  their  fettlementt  fo 
difperfed,  that  eleven  corporations  appeared  by 
their  reprcfentatives  in  this  convention,  where 
they  were  permitted  to  aiFume  leg i flat ivc  power, 
and  to  excercife  the  noblcft   function  of  freei 
men*     The  laws  enabled  in  it  feem  neither  toi 
have  been  many,  nor  of  great  importance  $  but 
the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people, 
as  they  now  beheld  among  ihemfelvcs  an  image 
of  theknglifliconilitution,  wliich  they  reverenced 
ms  the  moft  perfed  model  of  free  government. 
In  order  to  render  this  refrmblaoce  more  com- 
'  Ecmley,  p.  37. 
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plete,  and  the  rights  of  the  planters  more  cer- 
tain, the  company  ifliied  a  charter  or  ordinance 
[July  24],  which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent 
form  to  the  government  of  the  colony.  The 
fupreme  legiflative  authority  in  Virginia,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided  and 
lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the 
place  of  the  fovereign  ;  partly  in  a  council  of 
ftate  named  by  the  company,  which  pofleffed 
fome  of  the  dillinftions,  and  exercifed  fome  of 
the  fun6lions  belonging  to  the  peerage ;  partly 
in  a  general  council  or  aflembly  compofed  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were 
vefted  powers  and  privileges  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  In  both  thefe  coun- 
cils all  queftions  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  voices,  and  a  negative  was  referved 
to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance, 
though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of 
the  legiflature,  was  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was 
ratified  in  England  by  a  general  court  of  the 
company,  and  returned  under  its  feal  ^  Thus 
j  the   conftitution  of  the  colony  was  fixed,  and 

Kthe  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  con? 
|idered,  not  merely  as  fervants  of  a  commercial 
company,  dependant  on  the  will  and  orders  of 
their  fuperior,  but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 

The  natural  effeft  of  that  happy  change  in 
their  condition  was  an  increafe  of  their  indullry. 
The  produ(?t  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  now 
equal,  not  only  to  the  confumption  of  it  iv\ 
Great  Britain ',  but  could  furnifb  fomp  quantity 

for 
'  Stith,  Appendix,  p.  32,  &c. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  cuiiofity  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 

the  confumption  oTthis  unnecefl'ary  commodity.     The  ufe  of 

*'  z  a  tobacQfJi 
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for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a 
trade  for  it  with  Holiaod»  and  c(labli(hcd  ware- 
houCes  in  Middleburgh  and  Flufhinjr.  James, 
and  his  priij  counc3>  alarmed  at  Teeing  the 
commerce  ot  a  commoditjt  for  which  the  de- 
mand wat  dailf  increafing,  turned  into  a  channel 
tkat  tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  by 
depriving  it  of  a  conikierable  duty  impofcd  on  the 
iBiportacion  of  tobacco,  interpofed  with  vigour 
to  ehcck  this  innormtioo.  Some  expedient  waa 
Ibmidt  by  which  the  matter  was  adjufted  for  the 
prefent  i  but  it  it  remarkable  at  the  firft  indance 
of  a  difference  in  Centiment  between  the  parent 
ftate  and  the  colooy*  coDccminflr  their  rcfpcctive 
riehta.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade 
of  the  colony  (hould  be  confined  to  England^ 
and  all  iu  produdiona  be  landed  there.  The 
latter  cUimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege  of 
Enriiflimen  to  carry  their  commodities  to  the 
beft  market,  but  pleaded  the  particular  conccf- 
fions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  commerce  feemed  to  be  granted  to 
them**  The  time  for  a  more  full  diTculIion  of 
thia  important  queition  waa  not  yet  arrived. 

tobacco  feemt  to  hive  been  firft  introduced  into  EngUnd 
aboac  die  year  1586.  Poflibly  a  kw  Tea- faring  perf  >nt  may 
have  acquired  a  rciifli  for  it  hy  (heir  intercourfe  wiih  the 
Spaniards  previoot  to  chat  period;  but  the  ufe  of  it  cannot 
be  deooosinated  a  natiooaJ  habit  (ooner  than  the  ttone  1  have 
mentioQed.  Upon  an  average  of  the  feven  yean  immediately 
preoedhig  the  year  1 612,  the  whole  import  of  tobacco  into 
England  amoimttd  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thou  fund  and 
dghty-five  poonda  weight*  Stith,  p.  146.  hrum  this  it 
appears,  chat  the  tafte  had  fpread  with  a  rapidity  which  U 
remarkable.  But  how  inconfiderable  it  that  quantity  to 
what  is  now  cocfumcd  io  Great  Britain  ! 
"  Stith,  p.  %oo,6cc. 

But 
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But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increafe 
fo  fall,  that  fetttlements  were  fcattered,  not 
only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  Rivers, 
but  began  to  extend  to  the  Rapahannock,  and 
even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  Englifh,  relying 
on  their  own  numbers  and  deceived  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  profperity,  lived  in  full  fecurity. 
They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of  the 
Indians,  nor  fufpedled  their  machinations,  and 
though  furrounded  by  a  people  whom  they 
might  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both 
artful  and  vindictive,  they  negle6ted  every  pre- 
caution for  their  own  fafety  that  was  requiTite  in 
fuch  a  fituation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  a  fociety  completely  eftablifhed,  they  were  no 
longer  foldiers  but  citizens,  and  were  fo  intent 
on  what  was  fubfervient  to  the  comfort  or  em- 
bellifliment  of  civil  life,  that  every  martial  exer- 
cife  began  to  be  laid  afide  as  unnecefTary.  The 
Indians,  whom  they  commonly  employed  as 
hunters,  were  furnifhed  with  fire-arms,  and 
taught  to  ufe  them  with  dexterity.  They  were 
permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  at  all  hours,  and  received  as  innocent  vifit- 
ants  whom  there  was  no  reafon  to  dread.  This 
inconfiderate  fecurity  enabled  the  Indians  to 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of 
vengeance,  which  they  meditated  with  all  the 
deliberate  forethought  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  temper.  Nor  did  they  want  a  leader  ca<« 
pable  of  conducing  their  fchemes  with  addrefs. 
On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in  the  year  1618, 
Opechancanough  fucceeded  him,  not  only  as 
wirovvanee  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that 
extenfive  influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  of 
%  3  Virginia, 
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Virginia,  which  induced  the  EngUfli  writers  to 
diflinguifh  them  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  tradition,  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  came  from  a  diilant 
coaotry  to  the  fouth-weft,  poflibly  from  fome 
provtoce  of  the  Mexican  Empire  '•  But  at  he 
wit  confpicooat  for  all  the  qualities  of  highed 
cfttmation  amoog  fiTMreSy  a  fearlefs  courage, 
great  ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty 
policyt  he  c^aickly  role  to  eminence  and  power. 
Soon  after  hit  elevation  to  the  fupreme  command, 
a  general  maflacre  of  the  En^lifh  feemt  to  have 
bm  refoWed  upon  ;  and  dunng  four  years,  the 
meant  of  perpetrating  it  with  the  greatcil  facility 
and  focceit  were  concerted  with  amazing  fccre- 
cy.  An  the  tribet  contiguous  to  the  EnphTh 
fettlementt  were  fucceflively  gained,  except  thofe 
on  the  Eaftcm  (bore,  from  whom,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  attachment  to  their  new  neigh- 
bourt,  erery  circumftance  that  might  dii'covcr 
what  they  intended  wat  carefully  concealed.  To 
each  tribe  its  ftation  wat  allotted,  and  the  part 
it  wat  to  a£t  prefcribed«  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  confecrated  to  Tcngeance  [March  22], 
each  was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed, 
while  the  Engh'fh  were  fo  little  aware  ot  the  im- 
pending de(lru6lion,  that  they  received  with  un« 
lufpicious  hofpitality,  fcveral  perfons  fent  by 
Opechancanough,  under  pretext  of  delivering 
prefcnts  of  venifon  and  fruits,  but  in  reality  to 
obferve  their  motions.  Finding  them  perfectly 
fecure,  at  mid-day,  the  moment  that  was  pre- 
vioufly  fixed  for  this  deed  of  horror,  the  Indians 
rufhed  at  once  upon  them  in  all  their  different  fet- 

«  BcTc  ley,  p.  51. 
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tiements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  undiftinguifhing  rage,  and  that  rancorous 
cruelty  with  which  favages  treat  their  enemies. 
In  one  hour,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
colony  was  cut  off,  almoft  without  knowing  by 
whofe  hands  they  fell.  The  ilaughter  would 
have  been  univerfal,  if  compaflion,  or  a  fenfe  of 
duty,  had  not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to 
whom  the  fecret  was  communicated  the  night 
before  the  maffacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  mafter 
in  fuch  time  as  to  fave  James-Town,  and  fome 
adjacent  fettlements ;  and  if  the  Englifh,  in 
other  diftri^ls,  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with 
refolution  prompted  by  defpair,  and  defended 
themfelves  fo  bravely  as  to  repulfe  their  afTailants, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  dif- 
cover  courage  equal  to  the  fagacity  and  art  with 
which  they  had  concerted  it  f. 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from 
defcending  with  its  full  effe6l,  it  proved  very 
grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  In  fome  fettle- 
ments not  a  fingle  Englifhman  efcaped.  Many 
perfons  of  prime  note  in  the  colony,  and  among 
thefe  feveral  members  of  the  council,  were  flain. 
The  furvivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  afto- 
nifhment,  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  re- 
mote fettlements,  and,  crowding  together  for 
fafety  to  James- Town,  did  not  occupy  a  terri- 
tory of  greater  extent  than  had  been  planted 
foon  after  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  m 
Virginia..  Confined  within  thofe  narrow  boun- 
daries, they,  were  lefs  intent  on  fchemesofin- 
duftry  tharl  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every 
man  took  arms.     A  bloody  war  againft  the  In- 

V  Stith,  p.  ao8,  &c.     Purchas,  iv.  1788,  &c. 
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dians  comTnenced;  and,  bent  on  exterminating 
the  whole  race,  neither  old  nor  young  were 
fjpared.  The  condud^  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Soathem  regions  of  America  was  openly  pro- 
pofcd  as  the  moft  proper  model  to  imitate  *  ; 
andy  regardlefs  like  them  of  thofe  principles  ot 
faith,  houooc,  and  humanity,  which  regulate 
boflility  among  civili/ed  nations  and  fet  hounds 
to  irs  rage,  the  Englifh  deemed  every  thing  aU 
lowable  that  tended  to  accomplifh  their  denen. 
They  hunted  the  Indians  h*ke  wild  beads,  rather 
than  enemies;  and  as  the  purfuit  of  them  to 
their  places  of  retreat  in  the  woods,  which 
covered  their  country,  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  they  enoeavoured  to  allure  them 
from  their  inaccefTable  faftnefles,  by  offers  of 
peace  and  promifcs  of  oblivion,  made  with  fuch 
an  artful  appearance  of  fmcerity  as  deceived 
their  craftv  leader^  and  induced  them  to  return 
to  their  former  fettlementi,  and  refume  their 
ufual  peaceful  occupations  [1623].  The  be- 
baviour  of  the  two  people  feemed  now  to  be 
perfedly  reverfed.  The  Indians,  like  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourfe  hciwecn 
nations  is  founded,  confided  in  the  reconcili- 
ation, and  lived  in  abfolute  fecunty  without  fuf- 
picion  of  danger ;  while  the  Engliih,  with  per- 
fidious craft,  were  preparing  to  imitate  favages 
in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the  approach 
of  harveft,  when  they  knew  an  hoflile  attack 
would  be  moft  formidable  and  fatal,  they  fell 
fuddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plan  tat  ions,  mur- 
dered every  perfon  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold, 

»  Stith,  p,  233. 

and 
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and  drove  the  reft  to  the  woods,  where  fo  many 
periftied  with  hunger,  that  fonie  of  tlia  tribes 
neareft  to  the  Enghfh  were  totally  extir^iered* 
This  atrocious  deed,  which  the  perpetrator's  !a^ 
boured  to  reprefent  as  a  neceffary  aA  of  retalia- 
tion, was  followed  by  fome  happy  effects.  It 
delivered  the  colony  fo  entirely  from  any  dread 
of  the  Indians,  that  its  fettlements  began  again 
to  extend,  and  its  induftiy  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  ft  ate  o£ 
the  company  in  England,  in  which  the  property- 
of  Virgmia  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
fettled  there  were  vefted,  prevented  it  from 
feconding  the  efforts  of  the  planters,  by  fuch  a 
reinforcement  of  men,  and  fuch  a  fupply  of 
neceflaries,  as  were  requifite  to  replace  what 
they  had  loft.  The  company  was  originally 
compofed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increafed  fo 
faft  by  the  jundion  of  new  members,  allured  by 
the  profpeA  of  gain,  or  the  defire  of  promoting 
a  fcheme  of  public  utility,  that  its  general 
courts  formed  a  numerous  affembly^.  The 
operation  of  every  political  principle  and  paffion, 
that  fpread  through  the  kingdom,  was  felt  in 
thofe  popular  meetings,  and  influenced  their 
decifions.  As  towards  the  clofe  of  James's 
reign  more  juft  and  enlarged  fentiments  with 
refpedl  to  conftitutional  liberty  were  diffufed 
among  the  people,  they  came  to  underftand  their 
rights  better,  and  to  affert  them  with  greater 
boldnefs  ;  a  diftindlion  formerly  little  known, 
but  now  familiar  in  Englifti  policy,  began  to  be 
eftablifhed  between  the  court  and  the  country 
parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endeavoured  to  de* 
*  Stith,  p.  272.  27b. 
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me  power  and  coDfequence  from  every  quarter. 
JBoth  exerted  themielves  with  emulation,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  diredion  of  a  body  fo  numerous 
and  refpedUblc  as  the  company  of  Virginian  ad- 
venturers. In  confequence  of  this,  bufincfs  had 
been  condu£led  in  every  general  court  for  fomc 
years,  not  with  the  temperate  fpirit  of  merchants 
dcUberating  concerning  their  mutual  intereft, 
but  Viiih  the  animofity  and  violence  natural  to 
numerous  aflembliesy  by  which  rival  fadions 
contend  for  fuperiority  *>. 

As  the  king  did  not  often  aflemble  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  in  parliament,  the  general 
courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre,  on 
which  popular  orators  difphiyed  their  talents  ; 
the  proclamations  of  the  crown,  and  adls  of  the 
privy  council,  with  refpcd  to  the  commerce  and 
police  of  the  colony,  were  caoTaffed  there  with 
freedom,  and  cenfured  with  feverity,  ill-fuited 
to  the  lofty  ideas  which  James  entertained  of  his 
own  wifdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  prerogative. 
In  order  to  check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcuf- 
iian,  the  miniflers  employed  all  their  addrcfs  and 
influence  to  nin  as  many  members  of  the  com- 
pany as  might  give  them  the  diredion  of  their 
deliberations.     Sut  fo  unfuccefsful  were  they  in 
this  attempt,  that   every  meafure  propofcd  by 
them  was  reprobated  by  a  vaft  majority,  and 
fometimes  without  any  reafon,  but  becaufe  they 
were  the  propofers  of  it.     James,  little  favour- 
able to  the  power  of  any  popular  aflcmbly,  and 
weary  of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  afccndant,  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  diflblving  the  company, 

^  StJib,  p.  219,  &c*    Chalmers,  p.  59. 
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and  of  new-modelling  its  conflitution.     Pretexts, 
neither  unplaulible,  nor  deftitute  of  fome  founda- 
tion, feemed  to  juftify  this  meafure.     The  flow 
progrefs  of  the  colony,  the  large  fums  of  money 
expended,  and  great  number  of  men  who  had 
periflied  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  maf- 
facre  by  the  Indians,  and  every  difafter  that  had 
befallen  the  Englifh  from  their  firil  migration  to 
America,  were  imputed  folely  to  the  inabiHty  of 
a  numerous  company  to  condu6l  an  enterprife  fo 
complex  and  arduous.     The  nation  felt  fenfibly 
its  difappointment  in  a  fcheme  in  which  it  had 
engaged  with  fanguine  expedlations   of  advan- 
tage, and  wifhed  impatiently  for  fuch  an  impar- 
tial fcrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  might 
fugged  more  falutary  meafures  in  the  future  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  colony.     The  prefent  ftate 
of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wifhes  of  the  people, 
feemed  to  call  for  the  interpofition  of  the  crown  ; 
and  James,  eager  to  difplay  the  fuperiority  of 
his  royal  wifdom,  in  corredling  thofe  errors  into 
which  the  company  had  been  betrayed  by  inex- 
perience in  the  arts  of  government,  boldly  un- 
dertook the  work  of  reformation  [1623,  May  9]. 
Without  regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the 
company   by   their   charter,    and   without   th« 
formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling 
it,  he,  by  virtue  of  his    prerogative,    iffued  a 
commillion,  empowering  fome  of  the  judges,  and 
other  perfons  of  note,  to  examine  mto  all  the 
tranfa(3:ions  of  the  company  from  its  firft  eftab- 
lifhment,  and  to  lay  the  refult  of  their  inquiries, 
together  with  their  opinion  concerning  the  moil 
effedual  means  of  rendering  the  colony  more 
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srofperoiis^y  before  the  privy  council.  At  the 
iaine  tkoCf  by  a  ftrain  of  authority  A  ill  )nVher» 
he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
company  to  be  feized,  and  two  of  its  principal 
officers  to  be  arreted.  Violent  and  arbitrary  as 
ihefe  ads  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the 
commtflionert  carried  on  their  inquiry  without 
any  ob&mdion  but  what  arofc  from  fome  feeble 
and  ineSeftual  rcmonftraoces  of  the  company. 
The  commiflSoiicrtt  thott|^  they  condu6^ed  their 
fcnitiny  with  much  aftivit^  and  viirour^,  did 
not  commtmicate  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
cotnpany  {  but  their  report,  with  rerj)cct  to  its 
operations,  fcems  to  have  been  very  unfavourable, 
at  the  king,  in  confeouence  of  it,  fignified  to 
the  company  his  intention  of  veiling  the  fuprcme 
government  of  the  company  in  a  governor  and 
Iwclve  afllftants,  to  be  refident  in  England,  and 
the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which 
ftiould  refide  in  Virginia  [Od.  8].  The  gover- 
nor and  afliftants  were  to  be  originally  appointed 
hj  the  king.  Future  vacandes  were  to  he  fup« 
plied  by  the  governor  and  his  afliilants,  but  their 
Jiomination  was  not  to  take  etfe£l  until  it  fhould 
"be  ratified  by  the  privy  council.  The  twelve 
counfcllors  in  Virginia  were  to  be  chofcn  by  the 
governor  and  aflitlauts ;  and  this  choice  was 
Ckewife  fubjcded  to  the  review  of  the  privy 
council.  With  an  intention  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  colon iils,  it  was  declared,  that  private 
inroperty  ihould  be  deemed  facred ;  and  for  the 
more  effcdual  fccurity  of  it,  all  grants  of  lands 
from  the  former  company  were  to  be  confirmed 
<  Scith,  p.  tSS.  *  SflMtli*!  Travdt,  p.  165,  Ac. 
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by  the  new  one.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  com- 
pany inftantly  to  furrender  its  charter  into  his 
hands  ^. 

But  here  James  and  his  minillers  encountered 
a  fpirit,  of  which  they  feem  not  to  have  been 
aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany unwiUing  tamely  to  relinquifh  rights  of 
franchifes  conveyed  to  them  with  fuch  legal 
formality,  that  upon  faith  in  their  validity  they 
had  expended  confiderable  fums  ^ ;  and  ilill  more 
averfe  to  the  abohtion  of  a  popular  form  of  go- 
vernment, in  which  every  proprietor  had  a  voice, 
in  order  to  fubje6l  a  colony,  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interefted,  to  the  dominion  of  a  fmall 
junto  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.  Nei- 
ther promifes  nor  threats  could  induce  them  to 
depart  from  ihefe  fentiments  ;  and  in  a  general 
court  [Od.  20]  the  king's  propofal  was  almoft 
unanimoufly  rejecBied,  and  a  refolution  taken  to 
defend  to  the  utmoft  their  chartered  rights,  if 
thefe  (liould  be  called  in  queftion  in  any  court  of 
juiUce.  James,  highly  offended  at  their  pre- 
fumption  in  daring  to  oppofe  his  will,  dire£^ed 
[Nov.  10]  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  iffued 
againft  the  company,  that  the  validity  of  its 
charter  might  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ;  and  in  order  to  aggravate  the  charge 
by  colledling  additional  proofs  of  mal-adminidra- 
tion,  he  appointed  fome  perfons,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  to  repair  to  Virginia  to  infpecEl  the 
{late  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the  condudl 
of  the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  law-fuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not 
hang  long  in  fufpenfe.     It  terminated,  as  was 
^  Stkh,  p.  293,  &c.  *"  Chalmers,  p.  6i. 
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afuad  in  that  rcign,  in  a  decifion  pcrfe^ly  con- 
fonant  to  the  wifhct  of  the  monarch.  The  charter 
was  forfeited,  [June  162439  the  company  was 
diffolvcd,  and  ail  the  rights  and  privileges  con- 
ferred  upon  it  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom 
thrjr  flowed  5. 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  mod  in- 
telligent and  heft  informed  hiilorian  of  Virginia, 
mention  the  diflblution  of  the  company  at  a  mofl 
difaftrous  ereot  to  the  colony.  Animated  with 
liberal  fentiments,  imbibed  in  an  age  when  the 
principles  of  liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than 
under  the  rci^  of  James,  they  viewed  his  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  this  occalion 
with  ftich  indiflmation,  that  their  abhorrence  of 
the  means  whicn  he  employed  to  accomplifh  his 
delign  fecms  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of 
contemplating  its  effe6^s  with  difcemmcnt  and 
candour.     There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of 

Kvemine  an  infant  colony  lels  friendly  to  its 
erty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  excluiive  corpo- 
ration, poflclfed  of  all  the  powers  which  James 
had  conferred  upon  the  company  of  adventurers 
in  Virginia.  During  feveral  years  the  colonics 
can  hardly  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
at  fenraots  to  the  company,  nounfhcd  out  of  its 
iloret,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and 
fubje6^crd  to  the  moft  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, that  of  martial  law.  Even  after  the 
native  fpirit  of  EngUfhmen  began  to  roufe  under 
oppreflion,  and  had  extorted  from  their  fuperlors 
the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of 
that  community  01  which  they  were  members, 
as  no  a<^,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  branches 
of  the  provincial  legiOature,  was  held  to  be  of 

*  Rymer,  voL  xvil.  p.  6iSj  Sec,  Chaloterf,  p.  62. 
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legal  force,  until  it  was  ratified  by  a  general 
court  in  England,  the  company  flill  retained  the 
paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor 
was  the  power  of  the  company  more  favourable 
to  the  profperity  of  the  colony,  than  to  its  free- 
dom. A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long 
as  its  opeiations  are  purely  commercial,  may 
carry  them  on  with  difcernment  and  fuccefs. 
But  the  mercantile  fpirit  fcems  ill-adapted  to 
condudl  an  enlarged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil 
policy,  and  colonies  have  feldom  grown  up  fo 
maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  in- 
terefted  regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defects 
in  adminiftration  which  this  occafioned,  were 
added  errors  arifing  from  inexperience.  The 
Englifh  merchants  of  that  age  had  not  thofe  ex- 
tenfive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens 
to  fuch  as  have  the  diredion  of  it.  When,  they 
firil  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten  tracks 
they  groped  their  way  with  timidity  and  hefita- 
tion.  Unacquainted  with  the  climate  and  foil 
of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions 
bed  fuited  to  them,  they  feem  to  have  had  no 
fettled  plan  of  improvement,  and  their  fchemes 
were  continually  varying.  Their  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment was  equally  fluduating.  In  the  courfe 
of  eighteen  years  ten  different  perfons  prefided 
over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  won- 
der that  under  fuch  adminiilration  all  the  efforts 
to  give  vigour  and  liability  to  the  colony  fhould 
prove  abortive,  or  produce  only  flender  efJ'eCls. 
Thefe  efforts,  however,  when  eilimated  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either  with  refpedl  to 
commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  confiderable, 
and  condu6led  with  aflonifhing  pcrfeverance. 

A  A  2  AboYfc 
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Above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
were  expended  in  this  fird  attempt  to  plant  an 
Eoglifli  colony  in  America '^j  and  more  tlun 
nine  thoufand  perfont  were  fent  out  frum  the 
mother  country  to  people  this  new  fettlcmcnt. 
At  the  difToIution  of  the  company,  the  nation, 
in  retym  for  this  waile  of  treafure  and  of  people, 
did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  commodities  exceeding  twenty  thoufand 
Cundt  in  value ;  and  the  colony  was  fo  far  from 
▼ing  added  ftrength  to  the  ftate  by  an  incrcafe 
of  population,  that,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fif  hundred  and  twenty  four,  fcarcely  two  thou- 
fand pcrCooa  furvived  ^  a  wretched  remnant  of 
the  numeront  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither, 
with  fanguine  expeAations  of  a  very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprofperous  focieties, 
fell  unpiticd.  The  violent  hand  with  which 
prerogpitive  had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten, 
and  new  profpeAs  of  fuccefs  opened,  under  a 
form  of  government  exempt  from  all  the  defeats 
to  which  pad  difaftert  were  imputed.  The  king 
and  the  nation  conctirred  with  equal  ardour  in 
refolving  to  encourage  the  colour.  Soon  after 
the  finafjudgmeot  in  the  Court  or  King's  Bench 
againft  tne  company,  James  appointed  a  council 
of  twelve  perfons  to  take  the  temporary  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  Virginia  [Aug.  26],  that  he 
might  have  leifure  to  frame  with  deliberate  con- 
fideration  proper  regulations  for  the  permanent 
government  of  the  colony  ^.  Plcafcd  with  fucli 
an  opportunity  of  excrcifing  his  talents  as  a  Icgi- 
flator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards 

*  Smith's  Tnteh,  p.  4'.  -67.  '  Chalnacrt'  Anoalf, 
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the  fubjedl ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting his  plan. 

Charles   I.    on   his   acceflion   to   the   throne 
[1625,  Mar.  27],  adopted  all  his  father's  maxims 
with  refpedl  to  the  colony  in  Virginia.      He  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to 
tlie  crown,  and  immediately  fubordinate  to  its 
jurifdicElion  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  Governor 
on  Sir  George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in 
conjun6lion  with  a  council  of  twelve,  and  a  fe- 
cretary,  to  exercife  fupreme  authority  there,  and 
enjoined  them  to  conform  in  every  point  to  fuch 
inftru6lions  as  from  time  to  time  they  might  re- 
ceive from  him  ^     From  the  tenor  of  the  king's 
commiffion,  as  well  as  from  the  known  fpirit  of 
•"     his  policy,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  intended  to 
veil  every  power  of  government,  both  legiflative 
and   executive,    in   the    governor   and   council, 
without  rccourfe  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  as  pofTelling  a  right  to  enadl  laws  for 
the  community,    or  to    impofe   taxes  upon   it. 
Yardely  and  his  council,  who  feem  to  have  been 
fit  inftruments  for  carrying  this  fyftcm  ofarbi- 
i     trary  rule  into  execution,  did  not  fail  to  put  fuch 
I     a  conllrudlion  on  the  words  of  their  commiflion 
as  was  moll  favourable  to  their  own  jurifdidlion. 
During  a  great  part  of  Charles's  reign,  Virginia 
knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  fovereign. 
Statutes   were   publifhed,    and   taxes   impofed, 
without    once  calling    the     reprefentatives     of 
the    people   to    authorize  them  by  their  fanc- 
tion.     At  the  fame  time  that  the  colonids  were 
bereaved  of  political  rights,  which  they  deemed 
efiential  to   freemen  and  citizens,  their  private 
property  was  violently  invaded.     A  proclama- 
*  Rymer,  xviii.  74.  311. 
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tioo  WIS  iffucd,  by  which,  under  pretexts  c<]  '' 
abfurd  and  frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  i 
felling  tobacco  to  any  perfon  but  certain  com- 
mifBooera  appointed  by  the  king  to  purchafe  it 
on  his  account  ■  ;  and  they  had  the  cruel  morti- 
£catton  to  behold  the  fovereign,  who  fhould  have 
afforded  them  protcAton,  engrofs  all  the  proHts 
of  their  indudry,  by  fci/ing  the  only  valuable 
commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retain- 
ing  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  While 
the  ftaple  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  funk  in  value 
under  the  opprrfTion  and  rcflraints  of  monopoly, 
property  in  land  was  rendered  infccure  by  various 
srants  of  it,  which  Charles  inconfiderately  be- 
ftowed  upon  his  favourites.  Thcfe  were  not 
only  of  fuch  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  progrcfs  of  cultivation  (  but  from  in- 
attention, or  tmperfeA  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were 
To  inaccurately  defined,  that  large  tradts  already  oc- 
cupied and  planted  were  often  included  in  them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  fiicli  a 
a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  excited,  were  aug- 
mented by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Har- 
vey, who  fucceeded  Yardcly  in  the  government 
of  the  colony  ■,  enforced  every  a6k  of  powtr. 
[1627]  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty, 
he  added  infolence  to  oppreflion,  and  neither 
regarded  the  fentiments,  nor  liftened  to  the  re* 
monftrances  of  the  people  under  his  command. 
The  colonilts,  far  from  the  feat  of  goveniment, 
and  overawed  by  authority  derived  from  a  royal 
commiillon,  fubmitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and 
exadtioos.  Their  patience  was  at  laft  cxhauftedf 
and  in  a  tranfport  of  popular  rage  and  indigna* 
"  Ryiner,  xviii   19.  ■  Ibid,  p  ^Zo, 
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tion,  they  fcized  their  governor,  and  fent  him  a 
prifoner  to  England,  accompanied  by  two  of 
their  number,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their 
accufations  againft  him  to  the  king.  But  this 
attempt  to  redrefs  their  own  wrongs,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding fo  fummary  and  violent  as  is  hardly 
confident  with  any  idea  of  regular  government, 
and  can  be  juftified  only  in  cafes  of  fuch  urgent 
necefTity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  fociety,  was 
altogether  repugnant  to  every  notion  which 
Charles  entertained  with  refpedl  to  the  obedience 
due  by  fubjedls  to  their  fovereign.  To  him  the 
conduct  of  the  colonifls  appeared  to  be  not  only 
an  ufurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to  punifh 
one  of  his  own  officers,  but  an  open  and  audaci- 
ous aft  of  rebellion  againll  his  authority.  With- 
out deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his 
prefence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  their  charge 
againll  Harvey,  the  king  inftantly  fent  him  back 
to  his  former  llation,  with  an  ample  renewal  of 
all  the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though 
Charles  deemed  this  vigorous  ftep  neceflary  in 
order  to  affert  his  own  authority,  and  to  tellify 
his  difpleafure  with  thofe  who  had  prcfumed  to 
offer  fuch  an  infult  to  it,  he  feems  to  have  been 
fo  fenfible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
coloniils  groaned,  and  of  the  chief  fource  from 
which  they  flowed,  that  foon  after  [1639]  he 
not  only  removed  a  governor  fo  juftly  odious  to 
them,  but  named  as  a  fucceffor  Sir  Wilh'ain 
Berkeley,  a  perfon  far  fuperior  to  Harvey  in 
rank  and  abilities,  and  ilill  more  didinguifhed 
by  poffefling  all  the  popular  virtues  to  which  the 
other  was  a  llranger  ". 

°  I3ever!ey's  Hift.  of  Virg.  p.  50.     Chalmers'  Annals,  !• 
J18,  &c. 
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Under  hif  government  the  colony  in  Virginia 
remained,  with  fome  (hort  intenak  of  inlerrup- 
tioDy  almoft  forty  years,  and  to  hit  mild  and 
prudent  ad  mini  (I  rat  ion  its  increafe  and  profperity 
IS  in  a  great  mcafure  to  be  afcribed.  It  was  in- 
debted, however,  to  the  kin^  himfelf  for  fuch  a 
reform  of  its  conftitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a 
different  afpeA  to  the  colony,  and  aniniated  all 
its  operations  with  new  fpiril.  Though  the 
tenor  of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  commifiion  was 
the  btmt  with  that  of  hii  predeceffor,  he  received 
ioftnidioiit  under  the  sreat  feal,  by  which  he 
was  empowered  to  declaie,  that  in  all  its  con- 
cema,  avfl  as  well  as  ecdefiaftical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
Enffiand :  he  was  dircAcd  to  iffue  writs  for 
de&ng  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  who,  in 
coniundion  with  the  governor  and  council,  were 
to  form  a  general  aflembly,  and  to  poflefs  fu- 
preme  legiflative  authontv  in  the  community ; 
be  was  otdered  to  eflabliih  courts  of  juftice.  In 
which  all  queflions,  whether  civil  or  cnminal, 
were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  in  the  mother  country.  It  is 
not  cafy  to  difcovcr  what  were  the  motives  which 
induced  a  monarch  tenacious  in  adhcting  to  any 
opinion  or  fyftem  which  he  had  once  adopted, 
jealous  to  cxcefs  of  his  own  rights,  and  advcrfc 
on  every  occafiou  to  any  exteniion  of  the  privi- 
leges claimed  by  his  people,  to  relinquim  his 
original  plan  of  adminiilration  in  the  colony,  and 
to  grant  fuch  immunities  to  his  fubjtrds  fettled 
there.  From  the  hiliorians  of  Virginia,  no  Icfs 
fuperficial  than  ill-informed,  no  light  can  be 
derived  with  refpcci  to  this  point.  It  is  mod 
probable,  tliat  dread  of  the  (pirit  then  rifing  in 

Great 
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Great  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  conceflions 
fo  favourable  to  Virginia.  After  an  iiitcrmiffion 
of  almoit  twelve  years,  the  flate  of  his  affairs 
compelled  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  There  his  fubjefts  would 
find  a  jurifdiclion  independant  of  the  crown,  and 
able  to  control  its  authority.  There  they  hoped 
for  legal  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances.  As  the 
colonifts  in  Virginia  had  applied  for  relief  to  a 
former  parliament,  it  might  be  expeded  with 
certainty,  that  they  would  lay  their  cafe  before 
the  iirft  meeting  of  an  affembly,  in  which  they 
were  fecure  of  a  favourable  audience.  Charles 
knew,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  his  adminiftration  in 
Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  thp 
Englifli  conftitution,  it  mufl  be  feverely  repre- 
hended. He  was  aware  that  many  meafures  of 
greater  moment  in  his  government  would  be 
brought  under  a  ftriA  review  in  parliament ;  and 
unwilling  to  give  mal-contents  the  advantage  of 
adding  a  charge  of  opprefTion  in  the  remote 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  a  catalogue  of  domeftic 
grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  take  the 
merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  peo- 
ple in  Virginia  fuch  privileges  as  he  forefaw 
would  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  eftablifhed  the  internal 
government  of  Virginia  on  a  model  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  conferred 
on  his  fubjedls  there  all  the  rights  of  freemen 
and  citizens,  he  was  extremely  folicitous  to 
maintain  its  connection  with  the  parent  ftate. 
With  this  view  he  inftrufted  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley ftriclly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of  the 
colony  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  in  order  more 
certainly  to  fecure  exclufive  poffeflion  of  all  the 

advantages 
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advantages  arifing  from  the  falc  of  its  produc- 
tioiiSf  he  was  required  to  take  a  bond  from  the 
mailer  of  each  veflcl  that  failed  from  Virginia, 
to  land  hid  cargo  in  fome  part  of  the  king's  do- 
minions in  Europe  ^.  Even  under  this  reilraiut, 
fuch  it  the  kindly  influence  of  free  government 
on  focicty,  the  colony  advanced  fo  rapidly  in 
induilry  and  popubtiony  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  the  Englifh  fettled  in  it  exceeded 
twenty  thoufand^ 

Gratitude  towanii  a  monarch,  from  whofe 
hands  they  had  received  immunities  which  they 
had  long  wiihed*  but  haidly  expedied  to  enjoy » 
the  influence  and  example  of  a  popular  governor, 
paffionatcly  devoted  to  the  intcrcAs  of  hts  ma(ler» 
concurred  in  prcferving  inviobicd  loyalty  among 
the  coloniils.  Even  after  monarchy  was  abo- 
li(hcd>  after  ooe  king  liad  been  beheaded,  and 
another  diiven  into  exile,  the  authority  of  the 
crown  continued  to  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
vered in  Virginia.  [1650]  Irritated  at  this 
open  defiance  of  its  power,  the  parliament  ifTued 
an  ordinance,  declaring,  tliat  as  the  fcttlement 
in  Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cofl  and  by 
the  people  of  Engbnd,  it  ought  to  be  fubor- 
dinate  to  and  dependant  upon  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealth, and  fubjed  to  fuch  Uws  and  regula- 
tions as  are  or  (hall  be  made  in  parUament :  that, 
inftead  of  this  dutiful  fubmifhon,  the  colonids 
had  difdaimed  the  authority  of  the  flate,  and 
audacioufly  rcbeUed  againft  it ;  that  on  this  ac- 
count  they  were  denounced  notorious  traitors, 
and  not  only  aU  vefTels  belonging  to  natives  of 
England,    but   thofe   of  foreign    nations,  wtre 

f  Chalmers*  AnoalSf  p.  2I9«  231.  1  ibid.  p.  125* 

prohibited 
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prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  to  carry  on 
any  commerce  with  them. 

it  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a 
war  of  words  alone.  The  efforts  of  an  high- 
fpirited  government  in  afferting  its  own  dignity 
were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerful  fquad- 
ron,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  land  forces, 
was  difpatched  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  obe- 
dience. After  compelling  the  colonies  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  other  iflands  to  fubmit  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  fquadron  entered  the  Bay 
of  Chefapeak  [1651].  Berkeley,  with  more 
courage  than  prudence,  took  arms  to  oppofe 
this  formidable  armament  ;  but  he  could  not 
long  maintain  fuch  an  unequal  conteft.  His 
gallant  refiftance,  however,  procured  favourable 
terms  to  the  people  under  his  government.  A 
general  indemnity  for  all  pad  oifences  was  grant- 
ed ;  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  were  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens "".  Berke- 
ley, firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  difdained 
to  make  any  ftipulation  for  himfelf ;  and  choofing 
to  pafs  his  days  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  a 
government  which  he  detefted,  continued  to 
refide  in  Virginia  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and 
refpe6led  by  all  over  whom  he  had  formerly 
prefided. 

Not  fatisfied  with  taking  meafures  to  fubje(5t 
the  colonies,  the  commonwealth  turned  its  at- 
tention towards  the  mod  effedlual  mode  of  re- 
taining them  in  dependance  on  the  parent  flate, 
and  of  fecuring  to  it  the  benefit  of  their  increaf- 
ing  commerce.     With  this  view  the  parliament 

^  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  1.  197.  Chalmers'  Annals, 
p.  IZ2.    Beverley's  Hifti  p.  53* 
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framed  two  1aw«  [1651],  one  of  which  exj  r 
ly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourfc  betUvc.i 
the  colonies  and  foirtgn  (lates^  and  the  other 
ordainedy  that  no  produdion  of  Afia,  Afr*  \ 
or  Ainerica»  (hould  be  imported  into  the  (luini- 
niont  of  the  commonwealth ,  but  in  vcfleU  be- 
longing to  Engliih  ownerty  or  to  the  people  ot 
the  colonics  fettled  tberc^  and  navigated  by  an 
EngliOi  commander  *»  and  br  crcwt  of  which 
the  greater  part  mud  be  Engliflimen.  ]\\\i 
n^hile  the  wtfdom  of  the  communwealth  pre* 
fcnbed  the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  thr 
colonics  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  folicitous 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  Virginia  by  an  m&  of  parliament 
[i652]»  which  gave  le^^al  force  to  all  the  in- 
jundttuns  of  James  ai.d  Charles  ajraind  planting 
tobacco  in  England ' . 

Under  governors  appointed  bv  the  common- 
wealthy  or  by  Cromwell>  when  he  ufurpcd  the 
fuprcmc  powcr»  Virginia  remained  almoii  nine 
years  in  perfeA  tranquillity.  During  that 
periody  many  adherents  to  the  royal  party,  and 
among  thefe  fome  gentlemen  of  good  families, 
in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  opprcfllon,  to 
which  they  were  cxpoled  in  England,  or  in 
hopes  of  repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  reforted 
thither.  Wamdy  attached  to  the  caufc  for 
which  they  had  fought  and  fuffcred,  and  ani- 
mated with  all  the  paffions  natural  to  men  re- 
cently engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long  protracted 
civil  war,  they,  by  their  intcrcourft  with  the  co- 
lonics, confirmed  them  in  principlcH  of  loyalty, 
and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  rellraints  impofed  on  their  commerce 

*  $cobd*i  Ads,  p.  131.  176*        >  Ibid,  p,  187. 
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by  their  new  mailers.  On  the  death  of  Ma- 
thews, the  laft  governor  nanicd  by  Cromwell, 
the  fentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  authority,  burft  out 
with  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley to  quit  his  retirement  ;  they  unanimoully 
elected  him  governor  of  the  colony  :  and  as  he 
refufed  to  adl  under  an  ufurpcd  authority,  they 
boldly  ercdled  the  royal  llandard,  and,  acknow- 
ledging Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  fovereign, 
proclaimed  him  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Vir- 
ginians long  boafted,  that  as  they  were  the  laft 
of  the  king's  fubje£ls  who  renounced  their  al- 
legiance, they  were  the  firil  who  returned  to 
their  duty  ". 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolu- 
tion ni  England,  no  leis  fudden  and  unexpedled, 
feated  Charles  on    the   throne  of  his  ancellors, 
and  faved  them    from  the  fevere   chaftifement, 
to  which  their  premature  declaration  in  his  fa- 
vour mufthave  expofed  them.     On  receiving  the 
lirft  account  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  colony  were  univerfal  and  unbounded. 
Thefe,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance. 
Gracious,  but  unproductive  profeflions  of  efleem 
and  good-will  were   the   only  return  made   by 
Charles  to  loyalty  and  fervices,  which  in  their 
own  eftimation  were  fo  diflinguifhed  that  no  re- 
compence  was  beyond  what  they  might  claim. 
If  the    king's    negleCl    and    ingratitude    difap- 
pointed  all  the  fanguine  hopes  which  their  vanity 
had  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  paft  condudl^ 
the   fpirit   which    influenced    parliament    in    its 
commercial  deliberations  opened  a  profpedl  that 
alarmed  them  with  refpedl  to  their  future  fitua- 
"  Beverley,  p.  55.     Chalmers,  p.  i2|, 
VOL.  III.  B  B  tion. 
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tion.  In  framinflr  regulations  for  the  encourage 
mcnt  of  trade,  which»  during  the  convullions  of 
ciTil  wRTt  and  amidft  continual  flu6luattoni  m 
ffOYcmmcntt  had  met  with  fuch  ohfti'  hat 

It  declined  in  cTery  quarter ;  the  Houi.     i  \w\)m. 
montt  inftemd  of  mnting  the  colonies  that  relief 
which  thef  expedcd  from  the  rcftraints  in  their 
commerce  iropofed  by  the  commonwealth  and 
CromwelU  not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  con* 
ceminff  this  bnmch  of  Icfl^'flation,  but  extended 
them  nirther.     This  produced  the  ad  ofnavl^a^ 
ttottf  the  moft  important  and  memomble  of  any 
in  the  flat  ate  book  with  refped  to  the  hiftory 
of  Englifli  commerce.     By  it,   befides  feveral 
momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  fubje^t  of  this 
work.    It   was  enaded,    that   no  commodities 
(hould  be  imported  into  any  fcttlcment  in  Afia, 
Afrtci,  or  America,  or  exported  from  them, 
but  in  yeflcls  of  Enelifh  or  plantation   built, 
whereof  the  mailer  and  three  fourths  of  the  ma- 
riners (hall  be  Englifti  fubjeAs,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  (hip  and  goods  ;  that  none  ^  iraU 

bom  fubje6l&,  or  fuch  as  have  been  /cd, 

(hall  excrcife  the  occupation  of  merchant 
fador  in  any  Engliih  fettlcmcnt,  under  pain  ol 
forfeiting   their   goods   and   ch^tteb ;   that    rn 
fugar,  tobacco,   cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger 
or  woods  ufcd  in  dying,  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
fadure  of  the  colonies,  (hall  be  (hipped  from  them 
to  any  other  country  but  England  ;  and  in  order 
to  fccure  the  performance  of  this,  a  fufBcicnt 
bond,  with  one  furety,  (hall  be  given,    before 
failing,  by  the  owners,  for  a  Ipecific  fum  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  the  veflel  employed  hy 
them  *.     The  produAions  fubjeclcd  to  this  re- 
»  II  Car.  Jl.  c,  18. 

ftridlon 
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flridion  are   diftinguifhed,    in   the  language   of 
commerce  and  finance,  by  the  name  oi  enumerated 
commodities ;  and  as  induftry  in  its  progrefs  fur- 
nifhed  new  articles  of  value,  thefe  have  been  fuc- 
ceflively  added  to  the  roll,  and  fubjedled  to  the 
fame  reftraint.     Soon  after  [1663],  the  a6l  of 
navigation    v^^as    extended,    and    additional   re- 
flraints  were  impofed,    by   a   new   law,    which 
prohibited   the    importation  of   any    European 
commodity  into  the  colonies,  but  what  was  laden 
in   England  in  veflels  navigated  and  manned  as 
the  a6l  of  navigation  required.     More  effectual 
proviiion  was  made  by  this  law  for  exa6^ing  the 
penalties  to  which  the  tranfgreflbrs  of  the  a6l  of 
navigation  were  fubjedled  ;  and  the  principles  of 
policy,  on   wKich   the  various  regulations  con- 
tained in  both  ftatutes  are  founded,  were  openly 
avowed  in  a    declaration,    that    as   the  planta- 
tions beyond  feas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by 
fubjeds  of  England,  they  may  be  kept  in   a 
firmer  dependance  upon   it,    and  rendered  yet 
more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the 
further  employment  and  increafe  of  Englifh  fliip- 
ping  and  feamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  Eng- 
lilh  woollen   and  other  manufadtures  and  com- 
modities ;  and  in  making  England  a  ftaple,  not 
only  of  the  commodities  of  thofe  plantations,  but 
alfo  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and 
places,  for  the  fupplying  of  them  ;  and  it  being 
the  ufage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of 
their  plantations  to  themfelves^'".     In   profecu- 
tion  of  thofe  favourite  maxims,  the  Engh'fh  legi- 
flature  proceeded  a  itep  farther.     As  the  adl  of 
navigation  had  left  the  people  of  the  colonies  at 
liberty  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities 
y  15  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
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from  one  plantation  to  nnother  without  paying 
any  duty  [1672],  it  fubjcdcd  them  to  a  tax 
equivalent  to  %vhat  wan  paid  by  the  confumers  of 
thcfc  commodities  in  England  *. 

By  ihefc  fiicceflive  regulations,  the  plan  of 
fccuring  to  England  a  monopoly  of  tlie  com- 
merce with  its  colonies,  and  of  (hutting  np  every 
other  channel  into  which  it  might  he  diverted* 
wu  perfe^ed  and  reduced  into  complete  fyflem. 
On  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  thefe  regulations 
have  been  extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
political  fagacity,  and  have  been  coufidered  at 
the  great  charter  of  national  commerce,  to 
which  the  prefent  ftate  is  indebted  for  all  its 
opuleoce  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  execrated  as  a  code  of  opprclfion,  more 
fulted  to  the  illiberality  of  mercantile  ideas,  than 
to  extenfive  views  of  legtflative  wifdom.  Which 
of  tbefe opinions  is  beflfounded,  I  fhall  examine 
mt  large  in  another  part  of  this  work.  But  in 
writine  the  hiftory  of  the  Knglifh  fettlements  in 
America,  it  was  neceffary  to  trace  the  progrefs 
of  thofe  rellraining  laws  with  accuracy,  as  in 
every  fubfequent  tranfa6iion  we  may  obferve  a 
perpetual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  enforce  and  extend  them  ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  lefs  un- 
remitting, to  elude  or  to  obllru6t  their  opera- 
tion. 

Hardly  was  the  a6t  of  navigation  known  in 
Virginia,  and  its  eff(:6ls  begun  to  be  felt,  when  fc 
the  colony  renK>n(lrated  againil  it  as  a  grievance, 
and  petitioned  earnedly  for  relief.  But  the 
commercial  ideas  of  Ciiarles  and  his  minillers 
coincided  fo  perfe6ily  with  thofe  of  parliamtnt, 
*  23  Car.  11.  c.  7. 

that. 
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that,  inflead  of  liftening  with  a  favourable  ear 
to  their  apph'cations,  they  laboured  afliduoufly 
to  carry  the  a6l  into  ilridl  execution.  For  this 
purpofe,  inflru6lions  were  iffued  to  the  gover- 
nor, forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  princi- 
pal riverc,  and  fmall  vefTels  appointed  to  cruize, 
on  the  coaft.  The  Virginians,  feeing  no  prof- 
pedl  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  ad,  fet 
themfelves  to  evade  it,  and  found  means,  not- 
withftanding  the  vigilance  w^ith  which  they  were 
watched,  of  carrying  on  a  confiderable  clandef- 
tine  trade  wnth  foreigners,  particularly  with  the 
Dutch  fettled  on  Hudfon's  River.  Emboldened 
by  obferving  difaffedlion  fpread  through  the  co- 
lony, fome  veteran  foldieis  who  had  ferved  under 
Cromwell,  and  had  been  banifhed  to  Virginia, 
formed  a  defign  [1663]  of  rendering  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  country,  and  of  afferting  its  in- 
dependence on  England.  This  rafh  projedl  was 
difcovered  by  one  of  their  affociates,  and  dif-. 
concerted  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of.  Sir 
William  Berkeley.  But  the  fpirit  of  difcontent, 
though  reprefTed,  w^as  not  extinguifhed.  Every 
day  fomething  occurred  to  revive  and  to  nourifh 
it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  com- 
mierce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  tobacco, 
the  ilaple  of  the  colony,  funk  prodigioufly  in 
value,  when  they  were  compelled  to  fend  it  all 
to  one  market.  It  was  fome  time  before  Eng- 
land could  furniih  them  regularly  full  aflbrtments 
of  thofe  neceffary  articles,  without  which  the 
induftry  of  the  colony  could  not  be  carried  on, 
or  its  profperity  fecured.  Encouraged  by  the 
fymptoms  of  general  languor  and  defpondency, 
which  this  declining  flate  of  the  colony  occa- 
fioned,  the  Indians  feated  towards  the  heads  of 
B  li  3  the 
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the  rifcri  rentiircd  firft  to  attack  the  remote 

fettlcmentt,  and  then  to   make  incurfions  into 

the  interior  parts  of  the  country.     Unexpe^ed 

at  thefe  hoftilitiet   were*    from  a  people  who 

durioff  a  long  period  had  lived  in  friendlhip  with 

the  JbngliAiy  a  meafure  taken  hy  the  king  feems 

to  have  excited  llill  greater  terror  among  the 

mod  opulent  people  in  the  colony.     Charles  had 

imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  father, 

by  gnuitiDg  fuch  large  trada  of  land  in  Virginia 

to  teireral  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended  to  un  let  tie 

the  diftribution  of  property  in  the  coimtry,  and 

to  render  the  title  of  the  moll  ancient  planters 

to   their    etlatcs    precarious   and   quedionable. 

[1676 J  From  thofe  various  caufcs,   which  in 

A  greater  or  Icffer  degree  affeded  every  indivi. 

dual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  peo« 

pie  became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  fuch 

a  pitch,  that  nothing  wa«  waniini^  to  precipitate 

them  into  the  moil  dcfpcrate  acts,    but  fome 

leader,  qualified  to  unite  and  to  dire£i  their  ope- 

rations*. 

Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon^ 
a  colonel  of  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been 
fettled   in  Vir^rinia   only   three  years,  had  ac- 

Suircd,  br  popular  manners,  an  infmuating  ad« 
rcfs,  and  the  confideration  derived  from  having 
been  regularly  trah.cJ  in  England  to  the  pro- 
£effion  of  law,  fuch  general  efteem,  that  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  council,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moil  refpe£iablc  perfons  in  the 
colony.  Bacon  was  ambitious,  cloqurnt,  dar- 
ing, and  prompted  cither  by  honed  zeal  to  re* 
drefs  the  public  wrongs,  or  allured  by  hopes  of 

•  Chalmen*  Amuls,  cb.  x.  13,  14.  paffim.  Bcverlry, 
p.  5S,  Sec, 
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raifing   liimfelf  to    dillindlion    and    power,    he 
mingled  with  the  malcontents,  and  by  his  bold 
harangues  and  confident  promifes  of  removing 
all  their  grievances,  he  inflamed  them  almoft  to 
madnefs.     As  the  devaftations  comm.itted  by  the 
Indians  was  the  calamity  moll  feniibly  felt  by 
the  people,  he  accufed  the  governor  of  having 
negledled  the  proper  meafures  for  repelling  the 
invafions  of  the  favages,  and  exhorted  them  to 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  exter- 
minate ihat  odious  race.     Great  numbers  afTem* 
bled,    and   chofe    Bacon  to   be   their   general. 
He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  commilTion, 
confirming  this   eleftion  of  the  people,  and  of- 
fered  to   march   inftantly  againft  the   common 
enemy.     Berkeley,  accuflomed  by  long  poiTef- 
fion  of  fupieme  command  to  high  ideas  of  the 
refpedl  due  to  his  flation,  confidered  this  tumul- 
tuary armament  as  an  open  infult  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  fufpedled  that,  under  fpecious  appear- 
ances. Bacon  concealed  moft  dangerous  defigns. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther  provocation 
to  an  incenfed  multitude,  by  a  direct,  refufal  of 
what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
negociate,  in  order  to  gain  time  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  found  all  endeavours  to  footh  them  in- 
efteftual,  that  he  iflfued  a  proclamation,  requir- 
ing them,  in  the  king's  name,  under  the  pain 
of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  difperfe. 

But  Bacon,  fenfible  that  he  had  now  ad- 
vanced fo  far  as  rendered  it  impoffible  to  recede 
with  honour  or  fafety,  inilantly  took  the  only 
refolution  that  remained  in  his  fituation.  At 
the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  his  followers  he 
marched  rapidly  to  James/rown,  and  furround- 
in^)-  the  houfc  where  the  governor  and  council 

were 
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were  aflcmbledy  demanded  the  eommiHion  for 
which  he  had  formerly  applied.  Berkeley »  with 
the  proud  indienant  ipirit  of  a  cavalier^  difdaiiw 
ing  the  requihtions  of  a  rebel*  peremptorily  re* 
fufed  to  comply,  and  calmly  prelentcd  his  naked 
bread  to  the  weapont  which  were  pointed  againft 
it.  The  coonal,  however,  forcleeing  the  fatal 
confeqtieficet  of  dnvin|i^  an  enrafred  multitudr, 
in  whofe  power  they  were,  to  the  lad  ex  t  re  mi. 
ties  of  violence,  prrpnrcd  a  commiflion,  con« 
flituting  Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Vir« 
ginia,  and  by  their  entreaties  prevailed  on  the 
governor  to  lien  it.  Bacon  with  hit  troops  re- 
tired in  triumph.  Hardly  was  the  council  dr. 
livered  by  hi*  departure  from  the  dread  of  ]m  - 
feot  danger,  when,  by  a  tranfition  not  unul  1 
in  feeble  minds,  prefumptuous  boldnefs  fucct 
ed  to  exceflive  tear.  The  commiflion  grant  1 
to  Bacon  wta  dccbred  to  be  null,  having  !>  • 
extorted  by  force ;  he  was  proclaimed  a  rein  i, 
his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his 
flandard,  and  the  miUtia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to 
join  the  governor. 

Enraged  at  conduA  which  he  branded  with 
the  name  of  bafe  and  treacherous,  Bacon,  in. 
dead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  In* 
dian  country,  indantly  wheeled  about,  and  ad« 
vanccd  with  all  his  forces  to  James-Town.  The 
governor,  unable  to  refid  fuch  a  numerous  body, 
made  his  efcape,  and  fled  acrofs  the  bay  to 
Acomack  on  the  Eaftem  diorc.  Some  of  the 
counfellors  accompanied  him  thither,  others  re« 
tired  to  their  own  plantations.  Upon  the  flight 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  difperfion  of  the 
council,  the  frame  of  civil  government  in  the 
colony  feemed  to  be  diflblved,  and  Bacon  be. 

came 
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came  pofTefTed  of  fupreme  and  uncontrolkd 
power.  But  as  he  was  fenfible  that  his  country- 
men would  not  long  fubmit  with  patience  to 
authority  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of 
arms,  he  endeavoured  to  found  it  on  a  more 
conftitutional  bafis,  by  obtaining  the  fan6lion  of 
the  people's  approbation.  With  this  view  he. 
called  together  the  moil  confiderable  gentlemen 
in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to 
bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authori- 
ty, and  to  refiit  every  enemy  that  Ihouid  oppofe 
it,  he  from  that  time  confidered  his  jurifdiition 
as  legally  eftablifhed. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  colle6ted  fome 
forces,  made  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the 
colony,  where  Bacon's  authority  was  recognized. 
Several  fharp  conflidls  happened  with  various 
fuccefs.  James-Town  was  reduced  to  afhes, 
and  the  belt  cultivated  diftridls  in  the  province 
were  laid  wafte,  fometimes  by  one  party,  and 
fometimcs  by  the  other.  But  it  was  not  by  his 
own  exertions  that  the  governor  hoped  to  ter- 
minate the  conteft.  He  had  early  tranfmitted 
an  account  of  the  tranfadlions  in  Virginia  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  fuch  a  body  of  foldiers  as 
would  enable  him  to  quell  the  infurgents,  whom 
he  reprefented  as  fo  exafperated  by  the  reftraints 
impoled  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  impatient 
to  fhake  off  all  dependance  on  the  parent  ilate. 
Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  lefs  danger- 
ous than  unexpe6led,  and  folicitous  to  maintain 
his  authority  over  a  colony,  the  value  of  which 
^vras  daily  increafmg,  and  more  fully  underftood, 
fpeedily  difpatched  a  fmall  fquadron,  with  fuch 
a  number  of  regular  troops  as  Berkeley  had  re- 
quired. Bacon  and  his  followers  received  in- 
formation 
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formaCKMi  of  this  armament,  but  were  not  iiu 
timidatcd  at  its  approach.  They  boldly  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  it  with  open  forccy  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  con fi (lent  with  their  duty  and 
allcffianccy  to  treat  all  who  (hould  aid  Sir  William 
Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  (hould  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  their  gricTances  before 
their  fovereign^. 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal 
■nimofity,  to  involve  their  country  in  the  horm* ; 
of  dvil  war,  an  event  liappcned  [1677],  vflndi 
quieted  the  commotion  almo(b  as  fuddenly  as  it 
oad  been  excited.  Bacon,  when  ready  to  take 
tke  6cld,  iickened  and  died*  None  of  his  fol- 
lowers po(re(red  fuch  talents,  or  were  fo  much 
obje^4  of  the  people's  con6dence,  as  cnti'^  1 
them  to  afpire  to  the  fuprcme  command.  l)c  iii- 
totc  of  t  leader  to  condud  and  animate  them, 
their  fan<(uine  hopes  of  fuccefs  fuhfuled  ;  mn'  1 
diArud  accompanied  this  univeri'al  dcfpondciu  v 
all  began  to  wi(h  for  an  accommodation  ;  and 
after  a  (hort  ncgociation  with  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubmlttcd  to 
his  ffovemmeot,  on  obtaining  a  promife  of  ge- 
neral pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  infurretE^ion,  which,  in 
the  annals  of  Virginia,  is  diftingui(hed  by  the 
name  of  Bacon* j  rebfitton.  During  feven  months 
this  daring  leader  was  mader  of  the  colony, 
while  the  royal  governor  was  (hut  up  in  a  remote 
and  ill-peopled  comer  of  it.  What  were  the 
real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take  arms, 
and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  carry  hit 
plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce  or  go- 
vernment, it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  in  the  fcanty 
^  Bc«erley*t  Hift.  p.  75,  76. 

materials 
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materials  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
with  refpedl  to  this  tranfadlion.  It  is  probable, 
that  his  condudl,  like  that  of  other  adventurers 
in  fadlion,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly 
by  events ;  and  accordingly  as  thefe  proved  fa- 
vourable or  adverfe,  his  views  and  requifitions 
would  have  been  extended  or  circumfcribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  foon  as  he  was  re- 
inftated  in  his  office,  called  together  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and 
authority  public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be 
perfeftly  eilablifhed.  Though  this  aflembly  met 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the 
memory  of  reciprocal  injuries  was  ftill  recent,  and 
when  the  paffions  excited  by  fuch  a  fierce  conteft 
had  but  little  time  to  fublide,  its  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  a  moderation  feldom  exer- 
cifed  by  the  fuccefsful  party  in  a  civil  war.  No 
man  fufFered  capitally  ;  a  fmall  number  were  fub- 
jedled  to  fines ;  others  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  of  truft  ;  and  with  thofe  ex- 
ceptions, the  promife  of  general  indemnity  was 
confirmed  by  law.  Soon  after,  Berkeley  was 
recalled,  and  Colonel  Jefferys  was  appointed  his 
fuccefTor. 

From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in 
the  hiftory  of  Virginia.  A  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Indians.  Under  feveral  fucceffive  go- 
vernors, adminiil ration  v*^as  carried  on  in  the  co- 
lony with  the  fame  arbitrary  fpirit  that  dif- 
tingulfhed  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
precipitate  counfels  of  James  II.  The  Virgini- 
ans, with  a  conftltution  which,  in  form,  refem- 
bled  that  of  England,  enjoyed  hardly  any  por- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  fyflem 
of  poliqr  it  framed  to  fecurc*     They  were  dc- 
prired  even  of  the  lad  confolation  of  the  op- 
prefled,    the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law 
which,  under  fevere  penalties,  prohibited  them 
from  fpeakitig  difrefpcd fully  of  the  governor,  or 
defaming,  cither  by  uords  or  writmg,  the  ad- 
miniOration  of  the  colony  ^     Still,  however,  the 
laws  reftraining  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an 
intolerable  grievance,  and  nourifhcd  in  fecret  m. 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  which  from  the  neceffity  of 
concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acri* 
mony*     But  notwithftanding  thofe  unfavourable* 
circumftancet,  the  colony  continued  to  incrcafe. 
The  ufc  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in 
Europe  |  and  though  it  had  fallen  confidcrnbly 
in  price,  the  extent  of  demand  compenfated  that 
diminution,  and  by  giving  conftant  employment 
to  the  induftry  of  the  planters  diffufed  wealth 
among  them.     At  the  Revolution  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  fixty  thou- 
fand  ^,  and  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-eight  years  its 
population  had  been  more  than  doubled  ', 
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TTTHCN  James  I.  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
^  hundred  and  fix,  made  that  magnificent 
partition,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a  vad 
region  in  North  America,  extending  from  the 

«  Beverley,  p.  8i.     Chjlmeri,  p.  341.  ^  Chalmeri' 

AoJialt,  p.  356*  *  lbid«  p*  US' 

thirty- 
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thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
between  two  trading  companies  of  his  fiibje(fts, 
he  eftabhfhcd  the  refidence  of  the  one  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The  former 
was  authorized  to  fettle  in  the  fouthern,  and  the 
latter  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  then 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia. 
This  arrangement  feems  to  have  been  formed 
upon  the  idea  of  fome  fpeculative  refiner,  who 
aimed  at  diffufing  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  by  fix- 
ing the  feat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was 
now  to  be  opened,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  other  on  the  weft.  But  London 
pofl'efl'es  fuch  advantages  of  fituation,  that  the 
commercial  wealth  and  a6livity  of  England  have 
always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
metropolis  in  both  thefe  refpefts  was  10  great, 
that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  king  on  the  two  trading  companies  were 
precifely  the  fame,  the  adventurers  fettled  in 
Plymouth  fell  far  {hort  of  thofe  in  London,  in 
the  vigour  and  fuccefs  of  their  efforts  towards 
accomplifhing  the  purpofe  of  their  inftitution, 
Though  the  operations  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany were  animated  by  the  public- fpirited  zeal 
of  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  juftice  of  England, 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  fome  other  gentle- 
men of  the  weft,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble 
and  unfortunate. 

The  firft  veffel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  [1606].  In  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feven,  a  feeble 
fettlcment  was  made  at  Sagahadoc  ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  was  foon  re- 

VOL.  iiu  c  c  linquifhed. 
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Uiiqitifhed,  and  for  fomc  time  nothing  farther 
ysAs  attempted  than  a  few  6(hing  voyages  to 
Cape  Cod»  or  a  pitiful  traCBc  with  the  natives 
for  (kin*  and  oil.  One  of  the  vcflch  equi;*  •  '^ 
for  this  purpofe  was  commanded  by  Ca; 
Smithy  whole  name  has  been  fo  often  mentioned 
with  diftindion  in  the  Hidory  of  Virginia. 
[1614]  The  adventure  was  profperous  and 
htMtiTe*  But  his  ardent  enterpnTmg  mind 
codd  not  confine  its  attention  to  obieds  fo  un- 
equal to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a  trading 
voyage*  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in 
exploring  the  coaft»  and  in  delineating  its  bays 
and  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of 
i-  r   Pnnce  Charles^  and«  with  the  ufual 

c^.^^^..  at  ion  of  difcoverers  painted  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  country  in  fuch  glowing 
colours,  that  the  young  Prince,  in  the  warmth 
of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  (hould  be  called 
New  England':  a  name  which  effaced  that  of 
Virginia,  and  by  which  it  is  fttll  dillinguifhed. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by 
Smith,  as  well  as  the  fuccefs  of  his  voyage,  feem  !j 
to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to  pro- 
fccute  the  trade  on  the  coaft  of  New  England 
with  greater  briflcnefs ;  but  did  not  infpire  the 
ianguiftiing  company  of  Plymouth  with  fuch 
vigour  as  to  make  any  new  attempt  towards 
enabUfhing  a  permanent  colony  there.  Some- 
thing  more  than  the  profpe6l  of  diftant  gain  to 
themfelves,  or  of  future  advantages  to  their 
country,  was  requiiite,  in  order  to  induce 
men  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  nativity,  to 

'  Smith't  Trav.  Book  vi.  p.  103,  Sec,     Purchai,  ir. 
p.  1837. 

migrate 
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migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  en- 
dure innumerable  hardfhips  under  an  untried 
climate,  and  in  an  uncultivated  land,  covered 
with  v^^oods,  or  occupied  by  fierce  and  hoilile' 
tribes  of  favages.  But  what  mere  attention  to 
private  emolument  or  to  national  utility  could 
not  efFe6l,  was  accomplifhed  by  the  operation  of 
an  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually 
excited  among  a  great  body  of  the  people,  a 
fpirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  fqr  encounter^ 
ing  the  dangers,  and  furmounting  the  obftacles, 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  abortive  the  fchemes 
of  colonization  in  that  part  of  America  allotted 
to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  varioUvS 
fettlements  in  New  England  are  indebted  for 
their  origin  to  this  fpirit,  as  in  the  courfe  of  our 
narrative  we  fhall  difcern  its  influence  mingling 
/in  all  their  tranfadlions,  and  giving  a  peculiar 
tindlure  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  their  inllitutions,  both  civil  and  ecclefiafli- 
cal,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  trace  its  rife  and 
progrefs  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  fuperilitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Romifh  church  prompted  different  nations  of 
Europe  to  throw  off  its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw 
from  its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree 
of  their  feparation  was  various.  Wherever  re- 
formation was  fudden,  and  carried  on  by  the 
people  without  authority  from  their  rulers,  or 
in  oppofition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  violent  and 
total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was 
overturned,  and  a  different  fyilem,  not  only 
with  refpe6l  to  dodlrine,  but  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  the  external  rites  of  worfhip,  was 
eftabliflied.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abilities,  learn- 
c  c  2  ing, 
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ing»  and  auftcrity  of  manners,  had  acqiiii 
high  reputation  and  authority  in  the  Proteflai 
churches  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan 
of  thorough  reformation.  He  exhibited  a  mo- 
del of  that  pure  form  of  ccclciiailical  poh'cy, 
which  he  approved  in  the  conflitution  of  the 
churca  of  Geneva.  The  fimphcity  of  its  iniliti 
tionsy  and  ft  ill  more  their  repugnancy  to  thoCP 
of  the  Poptfti  church,  were  fo  much  admired  by 
all  the  ftrider  reformers,  that  it  was  copied, 
with  fome  fmall  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  tlie 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  in  thofi 
of  the  Lienor  Palatine,  and  in  the  churches 
the  Ho|(onou  in  France. 

But  m  thofe  countries  where  the  Reps  of  i 
parture  from  the  church  of  Rome  were  t* 
with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by 
wildom  or  policy  of  the  fupreme  magiftratCf' 
the  feparatioii  was  not  fo  wide.  Of  all  the 
formed  churchet,  that  of  England  has  deviates 
leall  from  the  ancient  inftitutions.  The  vi  ' 
but  capricious  fpirit  of  Henry  VIII.  v  » 
though  he  difclaimcd  the  fupremacy,  revered 
the  tenets  of  the  papal  fee,  checked  innovations 
in  doArine  or  worfhip  during  his  reign.  When 
hit  fon  afcended  the  throne,  and  the  Proteilant 
reh'gion  was  eftabliflicd  hy  law,  the  cautious  pru- 
dence of  Archbi(hop  Cranmer  moderated  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  bad  cfpoufed  the  new  opinions. 
Though  the  articles  to  be  recognized  as  the 
fyflem  of  national  faith  were  framed  conforma- 
bly to  the  dotlrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with 
refpcA  to  church  government  and  the  modt  of 
worihip  were  not  adopted.     As  the  hierarchy 

ill 
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in  England  was  incorporated  with  the  civil  po- 
licy of  the  kingdom,  and  conftituted  a  member 
of  the  legiflature,  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  with 
all  the  fubordinate  ranks  of  ecclefiaftics  fubje6l 
to  them,  were  continued  according  to  ancient 
form,  and  with  the  fame  dignity  and  jurifdi6lion. 
The  peculiar  veftments  in  which  the  clergy  per- 
formed their  facred  fundlions,  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jefus,  kneeling  at  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  fign  of  the 
Crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ufe  of  the  Ring  in  mar- 
riage, with  feveral  other  rites  to  which  long 
ufage  had  accuftomed  the  people,  and  which 
time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  ilill  retained. 
But  though  Parliament  enjoined  the  obfervance 
of  thefe  ceremonies  under  very  fevere  penalties^, 
feveral  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained 
fcruples  with  refpedl  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  com- 
plying with  this  injundlion  ;  and  the  vigilance 
and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  with  dif- 
ficulty faved  their  infant  church  from  the  dif- 
grace  of  a  fchifm  on  this  account. 

On  the  accefiion  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal 
with  which  fhe  perfecuted  all  who  had  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent 
Protellants,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclefiaftics,  to 
feek  an  afylum  on  the  continent.  Francfort, 
Geneva,  Bafil,  and  Strafburgh,  received  them 
with  affedlionate  hofpitality  as  fufferers  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  and  the  magiftrates  permitted 
them  to  affemble  by  themfelves  for  religious 
worfhip.  The  exiles  who  took  up  their  re- 
fidence  in  the  two  former  cities  modelled  their 
little  congregations  according  to  the  ideas  of 
6  a  &  3  Edw.  VI,  c.  I, 

c  c  3  Calvin, 
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Calvin,  and,  with  a  fpirit  natural  to  men  In 
their  fituation,  eagerly  adopted  inllitutions  which 
appeared  to  be  farther  removed  from  the  fuper- 
flttioni  of  Popery  than  thofe  of  their 
church.  The  returned  to  England  as  foon 
Elizabeth  re-eftablilhed  the  Proteftant  religiiin, 
not  ooly  with  more  violent  antipathy  to 
opinions  and  praAicct  of  that  church  by  whici 
ther  had  been  opprefled,  but  with  a  (Irong 
tacnment  to  that  mode  of  worfhip  to  which  tl 
bad  been  for  fome  years  accuftomed.  As  they 
were  received  by  their  countrymen  with  the  ve- 
aeratioa  due  to  confeflbrt,  they  exerted  all  the 
ioflueoce  derived  from  that  opinion,  in  order  t<#] 
obtain  fuch  a  reformation  in  the  Englifh  ritui 
at  might  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ftandard  of  puriti 
in  foreigii  churches.  Some  of  the  queen's  mot 
conBdentsal  miniflert  were  warmly  difpofed  U 
co-operate  with  them  in  this  meafure.  But 
Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  one,  or  the  fentiments  of  the  other.  Fond 
of  pomp  and  ceremony,  accuftomed,  according 
to  the  mode  of  that  age,  to  ftudy  religious  con- 
troverfy,  and  poflfeffing,  like  her  father,  fuch 
confidence  in  ner  own  underftanding  that  (he 
never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge  and  decide 
with  refpe£t  to  every  point  in  dilpute  between 
contending  feds  ^,  (be  chofc  to  a£t  according  to 

her 

^  Of  the  high  UtM  which  Ititabeth  eotertainei  with  re- 
Iped  to  her  own  fup^rior  flcill  io  ihtdhgj,  at  well  as  the 
Kasghtj  tooeio  which  fhe  dilated  to  her  fubje^s  what  they 
ought  Co  beiie^c,  we  h^ve  a  ftnkin^  pi^ure  in  her  fprech  ac 
the  clofe  o/  the  p<rliamfm,  A.  D.  15S5.— ♦•  One  thing  I 
vuy  rK>tov(rikip.  Religioo,  the  ground  un  i%hich  all  other 
Blatters  ou^ht  to  uke  root,  and  being  corrupud,  majf  mir 
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her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of 
external  worfhip,  than  to  widen  the  breach  by 
abohfhing  any  rite  already  eftablifhed  *.  An  a6h 
of  parliament,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  reign,  not 
only  required  an  exa6l  conformity  to  the  mode 
of  worfliip  prefcribed  in  the  fervice  book,  under 
moft  rigorous  penalties,  but  empowered  the 
Queen  to  enjoin  the  obfervance  of  fuch  addi- 
tional ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opinion, 
to  render  the  public  exercifes  of  devotion  more 
decent  and  edifying  ^. 

The  advocates  for  a  farther  reformation,  not- 
withftanding  this  cruel  difappointment  of  the 
fanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned  to 
their  native  country,  did  not  relinquifti  their  de- 
all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  fome  fault-finders  with  the 
order  of  the  c'ergy,  which  fo  may  make  a  llander  to  myfelf, 
and  to  the  church,  whofe  over-ruler  God  hath  made  me, 
whofe  negligence  cannot  be  excufed,  if  any  fchifms  or  errors 
heretical  were  fuffered.  Thus  much,  I  muft  fay,  that  fome 
faults  and  negligences  muft  grow  and  be,  a?  in  all  other  great 
charges  it  happeneth  ;  and  what  vocation  without  ?  All 
which,  if  you  my  lords  of  the  clergy  do  not  amend,  I  meaa 
to  depofe  you.  Look  ye,  therefore,  well  to  your  charges. 
This  may  be  amended  without  needlefs  or  open  exclama- 
tions, I  am  fuppofed  to  have  many  ftudies,  but  moft  philo- 
fophical.  1  muft  yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I  fnppofe  few 
(tha:  be  not  profeflbrs)  have  read  more.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  I  am  not  fo  fimple  that  1  underliand  not,  nor  fo 
forgetful  that  I  remember  not  \  and  yet,  amid  ft  my  many- 
Volumes,  I  hope  God^s  book  hath  not  been  my  feldomeft: 
leOures,  in  which  we  find  that  which  by  reafon  all  ought 
to  believe,  I  fee  many  over  bold  with  God  Almighty,  mak- 
ing too  many  fubtle  fcannings  of  his  blefled  will.  The  pre- 
fumption  is  fo  g'  eat  that  I  may  not  fuffer  it,"  &c.  D'Ewes's 
Journal,  p.  -528.  , 

»  Ncal's  Hift.ofthc  Puritans,  i,  13^.  176.    ^  i  Eliz.  c.  2. 

fign. 
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fign.     They   diflcmiiuited   their   or%:n:ons   with 

Seat  indudry  among  the  peopK  extollc<i 

c  purity  of  foreign  churcncsy  aitd  inveiehcd 
againft  the  fuperftitious  pradices  with  which 
raigioD  waa  ocBkd  in  their  own  church.  In 
vain  did  the  defcndcrt  of  the  eilabh'(hed  fyftcm 
reprefent  that  thefe  forms  and  ceremonies  wcre» 
io  themfclvesy  things  perfe6ily  indifferent,  which, 
from  long  ufa^e,  were  viewed  with  reverence ; 
and,  by  their  imprcfiion  upon  the  fenfes  and 
imagination,  toidcd  not  only  to  fix  the  atten* 
tion,  but  to  affc6^  the  heart,  and  to  warm  it 
wtih  devout  and  worthy  fentiments.  The  Purl* 
tans  (for  by  that  name  fuch  as  fcrupled  to  com- 
ply with  what  wa%  enjoined  by  the  aA  of  uni* 
lonnity  were  diftinguiihcd,)  maintained,  that 
the  rites  in  queftion  were  invcntiona  of  men, 
fuperaddcd  to  the  fimple  and  reafonable  fervice 
required  in  the  word  of  God ;  that  from  the 
exccfEre  folicitude  with  which  conformity  to 
them  was  exacted,  the  multitude  muft  conceive 
fuch  an  high  ouiniun  of  their  value  and  import- 
ance, as  might  mduce  them  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  mere  form  and  fhadow  of  religion,  and  to 
imagine  that  external  obfervances  may  com- 
peniatc  for  the  want  of  inward  (andity  ;  that  ce- 
rcmooiea  which  bad  been  long  employed  by  a  fo- 
dcty  manifeilly  comi]>t,  to  veil  its  own  defers, 
and  to  feduce  and  fafcinate  mankind,  ought  now 
Co  be  rejeded  as  relics  of  fupetftition  unworthy  of 
a  place  machurch  gloried  in  the  name  oi Reformed* 
The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  con- 
troverfy  the  final  appeal  is  made,  lidened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  which  of  them^  men  who  bad  lately 

beheld 
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beheld  the  fuperftitlous   fpirit  of  Popery,  and 
felt    its  perfecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  moft 
favourable  ear.     Tne  delire  of  a  farther  fepara- 
tion   from   the    church   of   Rome    fpread  wide 
through  the  nation.     The  preachers  who  con- 
tended for  this,  and  who  refufed  to  wear  the 
furplice,  and  other  vellments  peculiar  to  their 
order,  or  to  obferve  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by 
law,    were   followed   and   admired,    while   the 
miniftry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity 
was  deferted,  and  their  perfons  often  expofed  to 
infult.     For  fomc  fime  the  non«conformifts  were 
connived  at ;  but  as  their  number  and  boldnefs 
increafed,  the  interpofition  both  of  fpiritual  and 
civil  authority  was   deemed  necefTary  in  order 
to  check  their  progrefs.     To  the  difgrace  of 
Chriftians,  the  facred  rights  of  confcience  and 
private  judgment,  as  well   as  the  charity  and 
mutual  forbearance  fuitable  to  the  mild  fpirit  of 
the  religion  which  they  profefFed,  were  in  that 
|age  little  underftood.     Not  only  the  idea  of  tole- 
ration, but  even  the  word  itfelf  in  the  fenfe  now 
iffixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.     Every  church 
claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power  for 
the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of 
^error.     The  laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Eliza- 
beth with  ample  authority  for  this  purpofe,  and 
(he  was  abundantly  difpofed  to  exercife  it  with 
full  vigour.     Many  of  tiie  moft  eminent  among 
the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices, others  were  imprifoned,  feveral  were  fined, 
and  fome  put  to  death.      But  perfecution,   as 
ufually   happens,    inllead   of  extinguifhing,    in- 
flamed their  zeal  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  jurif- 
di6lion  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  was  deemed 

infufiicient 
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infufKcient  to  fupprefs  it,  and  a  new  tribui 
was  elUbU(he(l  under  the  title  of  the  high  a 
wiffiomfor  eccUfut/lual  affairs^  whofe  powers 
IDodc  of  procedure  were  hardly  lefs  odious 
lef«  hoflOc  to  the  prindples  of  jullice  than  thol 
of  the  Spani(h  inouiiition.  Several  attempts 
were  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  check 
thcfe  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to  modei 
the  rage  of  pcrfccution  ;  but  the  Queen  alwa] 
impofra  filence  upon  thofe  who  prefumed  to' 
deliver  any  opinion  with  refped  to  a  matter 
appertaining  fulcly  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone 
aa  imperious  and  arronnt  aa  was  ever  ufed  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  addrcmng  his  Parliaments ;  and 
fo  tamely  obfequious  were  the  guardians  of  the 
people's  rigrhts,  that  they  not  only  obeyed  thofe 
unconllituiional  commands,  but  confcnted  to  an 
ad,  by  which  every  perlon  who  Aiould  ahfcnt 
bimfclf  from  church  during  a  month  was  Tub* 
jcded  to  punifhmcnt  by  tine  and  imprifonmcnt ; 
and  if  after  convidion  he  did  not,  within  three 
months,  renounce  his  eironeous  opinions  and 
conform  to  the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  ab- 
jure the  realm  ;  but  if  he  either  rcfufcd  to  com- 
ply with  thi*  condition,  or  returned  from  b: 
ment,  he  (hould  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  v^  .^i.- 
out  benefit  of  clergy '. 

By  this  iniouitous  ftatute,  equally  repugnant 
to  ideas  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty,  the  Pu- 
ritans were  cut  off  from  anv  hope  of  obtaining 
either  reformation  in  the  church  or  indulgence 
to  thcmfelvcs.  Exafperated  by  this  rigorous 
treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  eflablifhed  rc- 
fagion  increafed,  and,  with  the  progrefs  natural 

»  35  Eli«  c.  I. 

to 
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to  Violent  paflions,  carried  them  far  beyond 
what  was  their  original  aim.  The  firft  Puritans 
did  not  entertain  any  fcruples  with  refpedl  to 
the  lawfulnefs  of  Epifcopal  government,  and 
feem  to  have  been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw 
from  communion  wich  the  church  of  which  they 
were  members.  But  when  they  were  thrown 
out  of  her  bofom,  and  conftrained  to  hold  fepa- 
rate  affemblies  for  the  worfhip  of  God,  their  fol- 
lowers no  longer  viewed  a  fociety  by  which  they 
were  opprefled  with  reverence  or  affection.  Her 
government,  her  difcipline,  her  ritual,  were  ex- 
amined with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was 
pointed  out,  and  every  defetl  magnified.  The 
more  boldly  any  teacher  inveighed  againft  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  liftened  to 
with  greater  approbation ;  and  the  farther  he 
urged  his  difciples  to  depart  from  fuch  an  im- 
pure community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they 
follow  him.  By  degrees,  ideas  of  ecclefiaftical 
policy,  altogether  repugnant  to  thofe  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  gained  footing  in  the  nation. 
The  more  fober  and  learned  Puritans  inclined  to 
that  form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pref« 
byterian.  Such  as  were  more  thoroughly  pof- 
feffed  with  the  fpirit  of  innovation,  however 
much  they  might  approve  the  equality  of  paf- 
tors  which  that  fyllem  eftablifhes,  reprobated 
the  authority  which  it  veils  in  various  judicato- 
ries, defcending  from  one  to  another  in  regular 
fubordination,  as  inconfiftent  with  Chriftian 
liberty. 

Thefe  wild  notions  floated  for  fome  time  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  amufed  them  with 
many  ideal  fchemes  of  ecclefiaftical  policy.     At 

length 
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kneth  Robert  Brown   [i5Ho]t  a  popular  di 
claimer  in  high  cflimation,  reduced  them  to 
fyAeniy  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  congre- 

Eiion.  He  taughty  that  the  church  of  T^nft* 
A  waa  comiDty  and  antichridianst  its  minifi 
ten  not  lawfully  ordained»  its  ordinances  and 
facraments  invalid;  and  therefore  he  prohibited 
his  people  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any 
')n.  He  maintained^  that  a  fo« 
tinv  yi  Ciirimans,  Uniting  together  to  worfliip 
God 9   conOitutcd  a  church,    poiVtfltd  of  corn- 

!»lete  jurifdidion  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  af* 
airSf  independent  of  any  other  foctety^  and  un^ 
accountable  to  anv  fuiKrior  ;  that  the  priedhood 
was  neither  a  diftinA  order  in  churchy  nor  con- 
fencd  an  indelible  charader;  but  that  every 
man  qualified  to  teach  might  be  fet  apart  fur 
that  office  by  the  eledion  of  the  brethren^  and 
by  impofition  of  their  hands  ;  in  like  manner, 
by  their  authority,  he  might  be  difcharged  from 
that  function,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  pri- 
vate Chriilian  ;  that  every  pcrfon  whrn  adn^'**H 
a  member  of  a  church  ought  to  make  a  ] 
confefTion  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
being  in  a  (late  of  favour  with  God ;  and  that 
all  the  affairs  of  a  church  were  to  be  rcguktcd  by 
the  decifion  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

This  democratical  form  of  government,  which 
abolilhcd  all  di(lin6lion  of  ranks  in  the  church, 
and  conferred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on 
every  individual,  accorded  fo  perfedlly  with  the 
leveUing  genius  of  fanatic*fm,  that  it  was  fondly 
adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Chriilian 
policy.  From  their  founder,  they  were  deno- 
minated Brownilb;   and  as  their  tenets   were 

more 
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ttiore  hoftlle  to  tlie  eftabllfhed  religion  tHan  thofe 
of  other  feparatifts,  the  fierceft  ftorm  of  perfecu- 
tion  fell  upon  their  heads.     Many  of  them  were 
fined  or  imprifoned,  and  fome  put  to  death ;  anc^ 
though  Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  ther«? 
are  few  examples  among  enthufiafts  whofe  vanity 
has  been  foothed  by  being  recognized  as  heads 
of  a  party,  abandoned  his  difciples,  conformed 
to  the  eftabliftied  religion,  and  accepted  of  a 
benefice  in  the  church,  the  fc6l  not  only  fub- 
filled,  but  continued  to  fpread,  efpecially  among 
perfons   in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched, 
both  by  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  courts,  which, 
as  often  as  they  were  detedled,  punifhed  them 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of 
living  in  a  ftate  of  continual  danger  and  alarm, 
fled  to  Holland,  and  fettled  in  Leydjn,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  their  paftor.    There 
they  refided  for  feveral  years  unmolelled  and  ob- 
fcure.     But  many  of  their  aged  members  dying, 
and  fome  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch 
families,  while  their  church  received  no  increafe, 
either  by  recruits  from  England,  or  by  profe- 
lytes  gained  in  the  country,  they  began  to  be 
afraid,  that  all  their  high  attainments  in  fpiritual 
knowledge  would  be  loft,  and  that  perfe6l  fabric 
of  policy,  which   they  had  eredled,  would  be 
diffolved  and  configned  to  oblivion,  if  they  re- 
mained longer  in  a  ftrange  land. 

Deeply  affcfted  with  the  profpe6l  of  an  event, 
which  to  them  appeared  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
truth,  they  thought  themfelves  called,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  to  remove  to  fome  other  place, 
where  they  might  profefs  and  propagate  their 
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„^...,  ,.   With  gfcater  fucceft.      Amcricii,    ia 

which  their  countrjmen  were  at  that  time  intent 

on  planting  colonie^t   prefentcd  itfelf  to   their 

tiMOghtA.     They  Wintered  themfeUts  with  hopci 

of  htnjt  permitted,  in  lh»t  remote  region,  to 

follow  their  owjk  ideas  in  religion  without  dif* 

tOfteoce.     The  dangera  and  hard(hipi»  to  which 

all  foTTOer  cmigrantt  to  America  had  been  exi 

pored,  did  not  deter  them,     "  'l*hey  were  well 

wotted    (according  to  thiir  own  defeript'     "^ 

from  the  delicate  milk  of  ihcir  mother  coui  n  y» 

and  enured  to  the  dtfficukica  of  a  ftranffc  Und. 

They  were  knit  together  in  a  firid  and  facred 

baoot  by  virtue  of  which  ihcy  held  themfclvca 

obliged  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  others 

mid  of  the  whok.     It  wat  not  with  them,  at 

with  other  men,  whom  fmall  thiiiga  could  dif^. 

eoarage«   or  fmall    difcontrnu    caute  to   wiflt 

thcmlelvea  at  home  again*/'     The  tirft  ohjea 

of  tlieir  folicitufle  waa  to  feciire  the  free  c xcrcife 

of  their  religion  [  i6l«].     For  thia  purpofe  tliejl 

mUcd  to  the  king ;  aiu)  though  Jamci^  refufcd 

to  give  them  any  explicit  afTurance  of  toleratiunt 

they  feemed  to  have  obtained  from  him  fom^ 

promife  of  hia  conoivance,  aa  Ion?  aa  ihey  con^ 

iimied  to  demean  thcmfelvet  quietly.     So  eager 

^icre  they  to  accompiifli  their  favourite  fcbenie«i 

that,  relying  on  thia  precarious  fecurily,  they*" 

began  to  negociate  with  the  Virginian  tompanj 

for  a  tra6i  of  land  within  the  limita  of  their 

paunt.     Thif  they  eafily  procured  from  a  fo- 

dcty  defirouf  of  encouraging  mij^ration  to  a  vaft 

country,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  occupie4A 

only  a  few  fpota.  [ 

o-  Hauhiate'f  HUt  of  Mail>cb,  p.  4« 
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After  the  utmoft  efforts,  their  preparations 
fell  far  fiiort  of  what  was  rtquifite  for  beginning 
the  fettlement  of  a  new  colony*  A  hundred 
and  twenty  perfons  failed  from  England  [i620f 
Sept.  6,]  in  a  fingle  fhip  on  this  arduous  under-- 
taking.  The  place  of  their  deftination  wa$ 
Hudfon's  River,  where  they  intended  to  fettle  ; 
but  their  captain  having  been  bribed,  as  is  faid, 
by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a  fchem<r 
which  they  afterwards  accomplifhed  of  planting 
a  colony  there,  carried  them  fo  far  towards  iht 
north,  that  the  firll  land  in  America  which  they 
made  [Nov.  ii]  was  Cape-Cod.  They  wer« 
now,  not  only  beyond  the  precindls  of  the  tcr* 
ritory  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  but  be- 
yond thofe  of  the  company  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  right.  The  feafon,  however,  was  fo 
far  advanced,  and  ficknefs  raged  fo  violently 
among  men  unaccuftomed  to  the  hardfhips  of  a 
long  voyage,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  take 
up  their  abode  there.  After  exploring  the  coaft| 
they  chofe  for  their  ftation,  a  place  now  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Maffachufeta  Bay,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth^ 
probably  out  of  refpedl  to  that  company,  within 
whofe  jurifdidlion  they  now  found  themfelvea 
fituated  ". 

No  feafon  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  fet* 
tlemcnt  than  that  in  which  the  colony  landed. 
The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of 
cold  in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  un* 
known  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our  hemifphere^ 
was  already  fet  in ;  and  they  were  ilcnderly  pro- 

"  Hubard^s  Pref.  State,  p.  3,  Cotto^i's  Magnalia,  p.  f» 
Hutchinron*s  Hill.  p.  3,  &c. 
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^idtd  with  what   was  rcquiTitc  for  comfortable 
Ibbfiftancc,  under  a  climate  confiderably  more 
icrnr  than  that  for  which  they  had  made  prepa- 
ration.    Ahove  one  half  of  them  was  cut  off  be- 
fore the  return  of  fprinei  by  difeafcs,  or  hy  fa* 
ntnc :  the  furvivorf,  inftead  of  having  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  fuuply  of  their  own  wants,  were 
compelled  to  take  arms  againtl  the  favages  in 
their  neighbourhood.      Happily  for  the  Eng- 
h(hf  a  peftilence,  which  raged  in  America  the 
year  before  they  landed,  had  fwcpt  off  fo  great 
a  number  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  quickly 
repulfed  and  humbled*     Tht  privilege  of  pro- 
felling   their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  go- 
vemM  by  law«  of  their  own  framing,  aflorJcd 
oonfolation  to  the  colonics  amidtt  ail  their  dan- 
Jperi  and  hardOiipa.     The  coniUtution  of  their 
church  va«  the  (ame  with  that  which  thev  had 
eflalilifhed  in   Holland.     Their  fvilem  ot  civil 
government  was  founded  on  tliolc  ideas  of  the 
natural  eotiality  among  men,  to  which  their  ec« 
defialUou  policy  bad  acc  -^    -  d  them.     Every 
free  man,  who  was  am.  :  the  church,  waa 

admitted  into  the  fupreme  iegillativc  body.  The 
laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  bafis  of 
their  jurilprudrncc,  though  with  fome  divcrfity 
in  the  punishments  inflittcd  upon  crimes,  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Mofaic  inditutions.  The  ex« 
ecntive  power  was  veiled  in  a  governor  and  fome 
afliftantt,  who  were  eleded  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  legiOative  aflcmbly**.  80  far 
their  inftitutions  appear  to  be  founded  on  the 
ordinary  maxims  ol  human  prudence.  But  it 
vaa  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  eDthufiafts 
*  Ch^meri*  Aooaisi  p.  87* 
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of  that  age,    that  the  fcriptures   contained  a 
complete  fyftem,  not  only  of  fpiritual  inflruc- 
tion,  but  of  civil  wifdom  and  polity  ;  and  with- 
out attending  to  the  peculiar  circum dances  ot 
fituation  of  the  people  whofe  hiftory  is  there  re- 
corded, they  often  deduced  general  rules   for 
their  own  condu6l,  from  what  happened  among 
men  in   a  very  different  ftate.      tJnder  the  in- 
fluence of  this  wild  notion,  the  colonifts  of  New 
Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  the  prim.itive  Chrif- 
tians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a  common 
flock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family,  carried 
on  every  work  of  indullry  by  their  joint  labour 
for  public  behoof  P.     But,  however  this  refolu- 
tion  might  evidence  the  fmcerity  of  their  faith, 
it  retarded  the  progrefs  of  their  colony.     The 
fame  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  community  of 
goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had  formerly  been 
experienced  in  Virginia ;   and  it  foon  became 
iicceflary  to  relinquilh  what  was  too  refined  ta 
be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  the  affairs 
of  men.     But  though  they  built  a  fmall  town, 
and  furrounded  it  with  fuch  a  fence  as  afforded 
fufhcient  fecurity  againll  the  afTaults  of  Indians, 
the  foil  around  it  was  fo  poor,  their  religious 
principles  were  fo  unfocial,  and  the  fupply  fent 
them  by  their  friends  fo  fcanty,  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  the  number  of  people  belonging 
to  the  fettlement  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  % 
During  fome  years  they  appear  not  to  have  ac- 
quired right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  ter- 
ritory which    they  had  occupied.     At   length 
[16303    they    obtained    a   grant  of  property 

P  Chalmers*  Annals,   p.   89.      Douglas's  Summary,  i. 
p    370.  *  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  9;« 
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from  tht  council  of  the  New  Plymouth  company,  . 
bat  were  oerer  incorpomtcd  u  a  body  poh'tic  by 
royal  charter ^  Unlike  all  the  other  fettle- 
mentu  in  America,  this  colony  muft  be  con- 
fklered  merely  a«  a  voluntary  a(ri>clttion9  held 
together  by  the  tacit  confent  of  its  members  to 
rccognite  the  authority  of  laws,  and  fubmit  to 
the  jurifdielionof  maeillrates  framed  and  chofen 
by  themfeWea,  In  tbtt  ftate  it  remained  an  in- 
dependent,  hut  feeble  community,  until  it  waa 
united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  co- 
lony of  Maffachufets  Bay,  the  origin  and  pro** 
grefs  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  orifpnal  company  of  Plymouth  having 
done  nothtnff  effeAual  towards  eftahlifhing  any 
permanent  lettlement  in  America,  James  I.  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fia  hundred  and  twenty^ 
tflucd  a  new  charter  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  feveral  other  per- 
fbnsof  ditlindion  in  his  court,  by  which  hecon« 
^ered  to  them  a  right  to  a  territory  in  America^  j 
fiiil  more  cxtenlive  than  what  had  been  granted  ' 
to  the  former  patcnteet,  incorporating  them  a^  a  ' 
body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies  therr, ; 
with   powers  and   jurifdi^^ion  fimilar  to  thofe 
contained  in  his  charters  to  the  companies  of  > 
So»i»h  and  North  Virjjinia.     This  fociety  was. 
<iittinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council ! 
of  Plymouth  for  planting  and  governing  New. 
EnflrUnd.     What  confiderations  of  public  utility  < 
could  induce  the  king  to  commit  fuch  an  under-* 
taking  to  perfons  apparently  fo  ill  qualified  for* 
conducting  it,  or  what  proipedi  of  private  ad> 
vantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  in- 

'  CJuUncii*  AjuuU,  p.  97.  loj.  i  ^ 
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formation  we  receive  from  contemporary  writers 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  expedlations  of  both  were  difappointed, 
and  after  many  fchemes  and  arrangements,  all 
the  attempts  of  the  new  aflbciates  towards  colo- 
nization proved  unfuccefsful. 

New  England  mull  have  remained  unoccupied, 
if  the  fame  caufes  which  occafioned  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Brownifts  had  not  continued  to  ope- 
rate. Notwithftanding  the  violent  perfecution 
to  which  Puritans  of  every  denomination  were 
ftill  expofed,  their  nuniber  and  zeal  daily  in- 
creafed.  As  they  now  defpaired  of  obtaining 
m  their  own  countiy  any  relaxation  of  the  penal 
ftatutes  ena<Sled  againft  their  fe6l,  many  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  fome  other  place  of 
retreat,  where  they  might  profefs  their  own 
opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity 
which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  dcfired 
afylum  in  New  England  ;  and  by  the  adlivity  of 
Mr.  White,  a  non-conformift  minifter  at  Dor- 
chefter,  an  aflbciation  was  formed  by  feveral 
gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  Puritanical  notions, 
in  order  to  condudl  a  colony  thither.  They 
purchafed  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  [1627, 
Mar.  19]  all  the  territory,  extending  in  length 
from  three  miles  north  of  the  River  Merrimack, 
to  three  miles  fouth  of  Charles  River,  and  in 
breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Zealous  as  thefe  proprietors  were  to 
accomplifh  their  favourite  purpofe,  they  quickly 
perceived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  po- 
pulation of  fuch  an  immenfe  region,  and  deemed 

it 
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it  ncceflaiy  to  call  to  the  aid  of  more  opulent  co« 
partiKri*. 

Of  thcfe  they  found,  without  difficuhy,  a  fu(B« 
citnt  Mlinbcr,  chiefly  in  the  capital,  and  among 
pcriboa  to  the  commercial  and  other  induilrtous 
walks  of  life,  who  had  openly  joined  the  feA  of 
the  PuritaM,  or  facrctly  faniured  their  opiMOOS. 
Thefc  new  adveoUiren,  with  the  caution  natwral 
to  men  cooTerfant  in  hufineft,  entertained  douhto 
concerning  the  propriety  of  founding  a  colony 
on  the  batit  of  a  grant  from  a  private  company 
of  pateoteett  who  might  convey  a  right  of  pro* 
perty  in  the  foil,  hut  could  not  confer  juriidic* 
tkmy  or  the  pri%ilcge  of  goircming  that  foctrty 
whick  tbey  had  in  contemplation  to  eftahlifh. 
As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that  (uch 
powers  couM  be  derived,  they  applied  for  thefe; 
and  Cbailcs  granted  their  rcauck»  with  a  facility 
which  appears  aAoaiAiiB|gt  ^^nicn  we  coniider  the 
miociples  and  views  of  tnie  mcft  who  were  futtors 
for  the  favour. 

Time  has  hern  crniidercd  ai  the  parent  of  po« 
Ktical  witdom»  hut  iit  iullru^iont  arc  comnunii* 
caied  flowly.  Ahhough  the  expei  iencc  of  above 
twenty  years  might  have  taught  the  EngUih  the 
impropriety  of  cooMnkting  the  governmei;t  of 
fcttlemeDts  in  America,  to  txcluiive  corpora- 
tioos  rcfideat  in  Europe,  neither  the  king  nor 
his  fabjeds  had  prohted  fo  much  by  what  pafled 
before  their  eyes,  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas 
beyond  thofe  adopted  by  James,  in  his  tirii  at> 
tempts  towards  colonization.  The  charter  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  adventurers alTociatcd  for  plant- 
•  NcAi**  Hifl.  oi  N«w  En^I.  i.  p.  12s. 
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ing  the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  was  per- 
f<;6lly  fimilar  to  thofe  granted  by  his  father  to 
the  two  Virginian  companies  and  to  the  council 
of  Plymouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  in- 
corporated as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to 
the  territory,  which  they  had  purchafed  from 
the  council  of  Plymouth,  being  confirmed  by 
the  king,  they  were  empowered  to  difpofe  of 
the  lands,  and  to  govern  the  people  who  fhould 
fettle  upon  them.  The  firll  governor  of  the 
company,  and  his  affiftants,  were  named  by  the 
crown  :  the  right  of  dealing  their  fucceflbrs  was 
veiled  in  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The 
executive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor 
and  affiftants  ;  that  of  legiflation  to  the  body  of 
proprietors,  who  might  make  ftatutes  and  orders 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  laws  of  England,  and  inforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  them,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their 
lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  fame  liberal  tenure 
with  thofe  granted  to  the  Virginian  company. 
They  obtained  the  fame  temporary  exemption 
from  internal  taxes,  and  fr(im  duties  on  goods 
exported  or  imported  ;  and  notwithftanding  their 
migration  to  America,  they  and  their  defcend- 
ants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  natural-born  fubjeds^ 

The  manifeft  objefi:  of  this  charter  was  to  con- 
fer on  the  adventurers  who  undertook  to  people 
the  territory  on  Maflachufets  Bay,  all  the  cor* 
porate  rights  pofleifed  by  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth, from  which  they  had  purchafed  it,  and 
to  form  them  into  a  public  body,  refembling 
*  Hutchinfpn's  Collet,  of  prig.  Papers,  p.  i,  &c. 
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oibcr  great  tradiug  companies  which  the  fpiric 
of  mofiirchy  bad  at  that  time:  muliiplicd  in  the 
kingdom*  The  king  fcemt  oot  to  have  forefecny 
or  to  have  fufpcdcd»  the  fccict  intentions  of 
tbofc  who  projected  the  mcafure ;  for  io  far  waa 
ke  from  alloriog  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  in* 
dolgcace  with  refpctt  to  their  religious  fcruples, 
or  from  pron.iling  any  relaxation  from  the  rigour 
of  the  penal  ilalutes  afl^ainli  non-confonniilS| 
that  he  csprciUir  provides  for  having  the  oath 
of  fupremacy  adminiilered  to  every  perfon  who 
Ihall  pafs  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  t  here  ". 

Dut  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  kinor^ 
the  adventurers  kept  their  own  obje£l  ilcadily 
ia  view.  Sooo  after  their  powers  to  eftahlith  a 
colony  were  rendered  complete  by  the  royal 
charter  [1629],  they  fitted  out  five  ftiips  for 
Mew  England;  on  board  of  which  emharkcrl  up« 
warda  ol  thiee  hundred  pafTcngcrs,  with  a  view 
of  fettling  there.  Thefe  were  moiUv  zealous  Pu« 
liUASv  whofe  chief  inducement  to  reiinqui(h  their 

•  Huiiliuilba*s  CaiUA.  •i  Ori|.  pApert,  p.  iS — It  ii 
Aitpniiog«  dMC  Mr.  N«al,  m  ia^nAriouj,  •nd  generally  « 
wt'l-inloraic^  writer,  (ko«l4  sArm,  tiut  '*  free  libcity  of 
C^ofeicfKa  ««i  |f«oic4  bv  ibit  ch«rtcf  to  ill  «hho  Oiould  let  tie 
Is  thoie  pam,  to  wor4ip  Ood  la  tbcir  own  way.**  Hi'K 
9i  N.  E»|l.  i.  ts4«  Ttilt  he  repeat!  in  hi  HiAory  of  tfie 
IhSiitMM^  ik  ttO|  aaa  fttMe^oeoc  Kifloriani  have  (.opted 
kifls  Ippli^ily.  Ko  pcrmiffioa  of  ihac  kin<J,  howcvj,  is 
COfituoe4  IA  the  charter}  ana  Ucb  ao  iadulfrace  %rould 
bave  bern  inconruirm  wriih  alt  the  maxioii  of  Charges  and 
bit  mini'tert  d  iring  the  rourfe  of  his  reign*  At  the  time 
whta  Charlea  iiWd  the  oharter,  the  influence  of  Laud  over 
hk  CovmUs  was  K  iu  htiglir,  the  Huritani  weic  prolccutcd 
wtch  ihegreacaa  tirveric^,  and  the  kingdom  wm  rule4  entirely 
hy  pierog^Cive.  Ihis  it  otit  an  «ra  io  which  one  cinexp«a 
Io  meet  with  coocefllona  in  favour  of  non-conformifts,  from 
a  priMS  ol  ClMMks*s  ckacaficr  ani  principles. 

native 
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native  land  was  the  hope  of  enjoying  reh'glous 
liberty,  in  a  country  far  removed  from  the  feat 
of  government  and  the  oppreflion  of  ecclefialbical 
courts.  Some  eminent  non-conformill  minillers 
accompanied  them  as  their  fpiritual  inftrudtors. 
On  their  arrival  in  New  England,  they  found 
the  wretched  remainder  of  a  Imall  body  of  emi- 
grants, who  had  left  England  [June  29]  the 
preceding  year,  under  the  condud:  of  Endicott, 
a  deep  enthufiaft,  whom,  prior  to  their  incor- 
poration by  the  royal  charter,  the  aflbciates  had 
appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  fettled 
at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Naunekeag,  and 
to  which  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affedlation  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and 
appellations  of  fcripture  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  had  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  fuch  as 
now  joined  them,  coincided  perfedlly  in  religi- 
ous principles.  They  were  Puritans  of  the 
ftridlell  form  ;  and  to  men  of  this  character  the 
inilitution  of  a  church  was  naturally  of  fuch  in- 
terelling  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other 
objed.  In  this  firft  tranfa£lion,  they  difplayed, 
at  once,  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at  which 
they  aimed.  Without  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  that  monarch  under  the  fandlion  of  whofe  au- 
thority they  fettled  in  America,  and  from  whom 
they  derived  right  to  a6l  as  a  body  politic,  and 
in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  England,  with  which 
the  charter  required  that  none  of  their  ads  or 
ordinances  (hould  be  inconfiftent,  they  adopted 
in  their  infant  church  that  form  of  policy  which 
has  fmcebeen  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent.    They  united  together  in  reUgious  fo- 

cietf 
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cicty  [Aug.  6],  by  a  folemn  coven  ant  with 
Godf  and  with  one  another,  and  in  llric\  con- 
formity, at  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  fcrip- 
ture.  They  eledrd  a  pallor,  a  teacher,  and  an 
elder,  whom  thev  fet  apart  for  their  refpeftivc 
officest  bv  impohtion  ot  the  hands  of  the  bre- 
thren. All  who  were  that  day  admitted  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  iigniBed  their  ad'cnt  to  a 
confeflion  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher, 
and  gate  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their 
own  hopes  as  Chrillians ;  and  it  was  declared, 
that  no  pcrfon  fhould  hereafter  he  received  into 
communion  until  he  gave  fatiAfad^ion  to  the 
church  with  refpe^  to  his  faith  and  fandity. 
l*he  form  of  public  worihip  which  they  inftituted 
WIS  without  a  lituigy,  difincumbeTcd  of  every 
fuperfluous  ceremony,  and  reduced  to  the  lowclt 
ftandard  of  Calvinirtic  i  '  y  '• 

It  was  with  the  utmon  coniplacence  that  men, 
paiGonately  attached  to  their  own  notions,  and 
who  bad  long  been  rrftrained  from  avowing 
them,  employed  themfelves  in  framing  this  mo* 
del  of  a  pure  church.  But,  in  the  fir  tt  moment 
that  they  began  to  talle  of  Chrillian  liberty 
themfelves,  they  forgot  that  other  men  had  an 
equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  number, 
retaining  an  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the 
Knglifh  church,  were  fo  much  offended  at  the 
total  abolition  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from 
communion  with  the  newly-inftituted  church, 
and  affembled  fcparately  for  the  worfhip  of  God. 
With  an  inconfiltency,  of  which  there  are  fuch 
flagrant  inflances  among  Chriilians  of  every  de« 

«  Math.  Maiiul.  p.  i8.  Keal*i  Hift.  of  N.  Engl  i.  126. 
ChaiiDcrfy  p.  143* 
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nomination  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  re- 
proach peculiar  to  any  fe6l,  the  very  men  who 
kad  themfelves  fled  from  perfecution  became  per- 
secutors ;  and  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  enforce 
iheir  own  opinions,  to  the  fame  unhallowed 
iveapons,  againil  the  employment  of  which  they 
iad  lately  remonftrated  with  fo  much  violence. 
Endicott  called  the  two  chief  malcontents  before 
lim ;  and  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and 
'  among  the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  ex- 
jelled  them  from  the  fociety,  and  fent  them 
home  in  the  fhips  which  were  returning  to  Eng- 
land "f.  The  coloniils  were  now  united  in  fenti- 
ments  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  from  difeafcs,  which  carried  off 
aimoft  one  half  of  theit  number,  that  they  made 
little  progrefs  in  occupying  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in 
England  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  colony  with  a  numerous 
body  of  new  fettltrs  ;  aiid  as  the  intolerant  fpirit 
of  Laud  exadled  conformity  to  all  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  church  with  greater  rigour  than 
ever,  the  condition  of  fuch  as  had  any  fcruples ' 
with  refpedl  to  this  became  fo  intolerable,  that 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to.  a  fecure 
retreat  in  New  England.  Several  of  thefe  w^ere 
perfons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  better  con- 
dition than  any  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to 
that  country.  But  as  they  intended  to  employ 
their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  .per^ 
fong,J  in  ellablifhing  a  permanent  colony  thei'b,^ 
and  IbrefaAy  rnany  inconveniences  from  their.  fabV 
jc6li(ia  to  Jaws  ji^ade. without  their  own  confent, 

'  /     .     .3^>'Mathery  p.,  j^«.    Neal,  p.  129..  »...    ; 
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and  framed  by  •  fociVty  which  mud  always  b« 
impcrfedly  aoQoatotod  with  their  lituation»  they 
tnfift.d  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the  conv 
pany  (hould  be  transferred  from  England  t> 
America,  and  the  (rovemmcnt  of  the  colony  b$ 
veiicd  entirely  in  thofe  who,  by  fetth'ng  in  th* 
latter  country*  became  members  of  it*.  The 
eompaay  had  already  expended  confiderable  fun*s 
•i  profecutini^  the  dc&gn  of  their  inilitutioi^ 
wttiiout  haying  received  almoft  any  return;  :ini 
bad  no  profpe^  of  gain,  or  cren  of  rcimburic* 
mcntt  but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain 
to  be  futtabk  so  the  ideas  of  merchanU,  tht 
Bioft  nmiicrooa  dais  of  its  members.  They 
brfitatcd,  hownPcr«  with  vtheA  to  the  legality 
of  granting  the  demand  ot  the  intended  en-.t* 
sprmnts.  But  fuch  was  thrir  cagemefs  to  be 
diidigagcd  fmm  an  unpromiGng  advent ure,  that, 
^  by  general  confent,  it  was  determined,  that 
the  charter  (houU  be  transferred,  and  the  vo* 
ycmment  be  fettled  in  New  England'."  To 
the  members  of  the  corporation  who  chofe  to 
remain  at  home,  was  referred  a  (hare  in  the  trad* 
kig  ftock  and  profiu  of  the  com^jany  during 
(even  years. 

In  this  finfl^lar  tranfaAion,  to  which  there 
b  nothing  fimflar  in  the  hitlory  of  Englifh  colo- 
nization, two  circumftances  merit  particular  aN 
tention :  one  is  the  power  of  the  compa.iy  to 
make  this  transference ;  the  other  is  the  (ilent 
acquiefcence  with  which  the  king  permittee]  it 
to  take  place.  If  the  validity  of  this  determina- 
tion of  the  company  be  tncd  by  the  ct  artcr 

•  Hufchinlbij'i  Coll.  of  Papers,  p.  15.  •  Mather, 

p.  20.     Huichiniba*!  Hi:t.  p«  22.     Chaliners,  p.  150. 
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which  conflitiited  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed 
to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which  it  was 
inveftcd,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  exer- 
cife  thofe  powers  in  any  mode  different  from 

(what  the  charter  prefcribed,  nor  ah'enate  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurifdiclion 
of  a  trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  pro- 
_  \fncial  government  in  America.  But  from  the 
Irft  inftitution  of  the  company  of  Maffachufets 
Bay,  its  members  feem  to  have  been  animated 
vith  a  fpirit  of  innovation  in  civil  poIicy>  as  well 
as  in  religion  ;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting 
(ftablifhed  ufages  in  the  one,  they  were  prepared 
ibr  deviating  from  them  in  the  other.  They 
kad  applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  give 
legal  effedl  to  their  operations  in  England,  as 
adls  of  a  body  politic  ;  but  the  perfons  whom 
they  fent  out  to  America,  as  foon  as  they  landed 
there,  confidered  themfelves  as  individuals,  unit- 
ed together  by  voluntary  affociation,  pofTefling 
tlic  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  fociety,  to 
adopt  what  mode  of  government,  and  to  exaft 
what  laws  they  deemed  moil  conducive  to  gene- 
ral felicity,  tjpon  this  princip  e  of  being  en- 
titled to  judge  and  to  decide  for  themfelves, 
they  eftablifhed  their  church  in  Salem,  v/ithout 
regard  to  the  inftitutions  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  charter  fuppofed  them  to  be 
members,  and  bound  of  confequence  to  con- 
formity with  its  ritual.  Suitably  to  the  fame 
ideas,  we  fhall  obferve  them  framing  all  their 
future  plans  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  policy. 
The  king,  though  abundantly  vigilant  in  ob- 
ferving  and  checking  flighter  encroachments  on 
"i-his  prerogative,  was  either  fo  much  occupied  at 

h  h  z  that 
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that  time  with  other  cmret  occifioned  by  ^ 
breach  with  his  parUamentt  that  he  c 
attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  company ;  or 
be  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  profpci ' 
remoring  a  body  of  turbulent  fubje&s  to  a 
tant  country,  where  they  might  be  ufefiil,  and 
could  not  prove  dangerous  that  he  was  difpofed 
to  cooatre  at  the  irregularity  of  a  mcafure  whicit 
facilitated  their  departure. 

Without  intemiption  from  the 
adteoturen  proceeded  to  carry  theii 
execution.     In  a  geoeral  court,  John  Wimi 
was  appointed  go?emor,  and  Thomas  Duui  v 
deputy •ffovtrsort    and  eighteen   aifiilants   wcrr 
chmcot  m  wbosDytomher  %rith  the  bo«if  of  frer- 
neo  who  flMold  fettk  in  New  Enj^Und  Tt^      \ 
were  irefted  aH  tbe  ovporate  rights  of 
paay.     With  fuch   xcal  and  activity  < 
prepare  for  emtgratioo,  tbatitt  the  courtc  ut  ui 
enfuing  year lieimteeo  (HifUlkM&r  Nc^r  En'^ 
kod,  aod  aboard  thefc  above  fifteen  hun 
perfons,  among  whom  were  fevcral  of  ref; 
able  famOiet,  and  in  emfy  circumftancef. 
their  arrif  al  in  New  En^nd,  many  were  fo  ill- 
iatisfied  with  the  fituation  of  Saleni,  that  they 
explored  the  country  in  Queil  of  fome  better 
fiation ;  and  fettluig  in  different  places  around 
the  Bay,  according  to  their  variotu  fancies,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Bofton,  Charleftown,  Dor« 
chefter,  Roxborou;^h,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  fmce  become  coniiderable  in  the  province. 
In  each  of  thcfe  a  church  was  eilablilhed  on  the 
fame  model  with  that  of  Salem.     This,  toge- 
ther with  the  care  of  niaking  proviTiun  for  their 
(iibfitlencc  during  winter,  occupied  them  entirely 

during 
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« Muring  fome  months.  But  in  the  firfl  general 
eourt  [Oft.  19],  their  difpcfition  to  confidcr 
themfelves  as  members  of  an  independent  fociety, 
unconfined  by  the  regulations  in  thtir  charter, 
JjBbegan  to  appear.  The  cleftion  of  the  governor 
d|and  deputy-governor,  the  appointment  of  all 
ther  officers,  and  even  the  power  of  making 
taws,  all  which  were  granted  by  the  charter  to 
the  freemen,  were  taken  from  them,  and  vefted 
b  the  council  of  afliflants.  But  the  ariftocrati- 
eal  fpirit  of  this  refolution  did  not  accord  with 
he  ideas  of  equality  prevalent  among  the  peo- 
le,  who  had  been  furprifed  into  an  approba- 
ion  of  it.  Next  year  [1631]  the  freemen, 
hofe  numbers  had  been  greatly  augmented  by 
:he  admiflion  of  new  members,  refumed  their 
former  rights. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  ventured  to  de4 
viate  from  the  charter  in  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, which  deeply  affedled  all  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  colony,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
form  that  peculiar  character  by  which  the  peo^ 
pie  of  New  England  have  been  dillinguilhed. 
A  law  was  pafTed,  declaring  that  none  fliall 
hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to 
any  fhare  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of 
being  chofen  magiftrates,  or  even  of  ferving  as 
jurymen,  but  fuch  as  have  been  received  into 
the  church  as  members^.  By  this  refclution, 
every  perfon  who  did  not  hold  the  favourite 
opinions  concerning  the  dodlrines  of  religion, 
the  dilcipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  wor« 
fhip,  was  at  once  call  out  of  the  fociety,  and 
ftripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An 
^  Hutchinlon,  p.  ^6.     Chalniers>.p.  153. 
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uncontrolled  power  of  apprdTinfjr  or  rejcAing 
the  claims  ot  thofe  who  applied  for  admiflion 
into  communion  with  the  church  being  veftcd  in 
the  miniilert  and  leading  men  uf  each  congrega- 
tioot  the  moft  valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was 
made  to  depend  on  their  decifion  with  refpeA  to 
qualiBcationt  purely  ecdefiaflical.  As  in  ex- 
amining into  th'  **  '  V  proceeded  not  by  anr 
known  or  rtlabl  ties*  but  excrcifed  a  dii« 

cretiooary  judgment,  the  dei|ry  rofe  ^dually 
to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  from 
which  tJic  levelling  fpirit  of  the  independent 
church  policy  was  calcuUred  to  exclude  them. 
Aa  by  tbcir  determination  the  political  t  ''  '  \ 
of  every  citizen  was  fixedf  all  paid  couM 
poflciTctl  of  fuch  an  imporunt  power,  by  aiium- 

X thofe  anftcre  and  fan^imonions  manners 
h  were  known  to  be  the  moft  certain  recom- 
mendation to  their  favour.  In  confequence  of 
this  aferncbnt,  which  was  acquired  cliicfly  by 
the  wtldeft  entbufialls  among  the  clciyv,  tltnr 
notions  became  a  flandard  to  which  a:  I 

to  conform,  and  the  fingularitiet  clmr.iiui  .0 
of  the  Puritans  in  that  age  iiicrcafcd,  of  wlndi 
many  remarluble  inftances  will  occur  in  the 
courfc  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  confiderable  number  of  planters 
vras  cot  off  by  the  difeafes  prevalent  in  a  country 
to  imperfeAly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabit- 
ants as  to  ^>e  Hill  almoR  one  continued  forcil,  and 
fevenil*  difcouraged  by  the  hardihips  to  which 
they  were  expofed,  returned  to  En^laiid,  ic- 
ciuils  fufEcienl  to  replace  them  arrived  (^1632]. 
At  the  (ame  time  the  fmall-pox,  a  diiiemp<T 
tital  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  fwtpt 

away 
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away  fuch  multitudes  of  the  natives  that  fome 
whole  tribes  difappeared  ;  and  Heaven,  by  thus 
evacuating  a  country  in  which  the  EngliHi  might 
fettle  without  moleflation,  was  fuppofed  to  de- 
clare its  intention  that  they  fhould  occupy  it. 

As  fcveral  of  the  vacant  Indian  ftations  were 
well  chofen,  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  take  pofleflion  of  them,  that  their  fettle- 
ments  became  more  numerous  and  more  widely 
dlfperfed  than  fuited  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony.     This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally 
altered  the  nature  and  conilitution  of  the  govern- 
ment.    When  a  general  court  was  to  be  held  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  tliirty- 
four,  the  freemen,  inflead  of  attending  it  in  per- 
fon  as  the  charter  prefcribed,  eledled  reprefent- 
atives  in  their  different  diilridls,  authorizing  them 
to  appear  in  their  name,  with  full  power  to  de- 
liberate and  decide  concerning  every  point  that 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  court. 
Whether  this  meafure  was   fuggelted  by  fome 
defigning  leaders,  or  whether  they  found  it  pru- 
dent to  footh  the   people  by   complying  with 
their  inclination,  is  uncertain.     The   reprefent- 
atives  were  admitted  ;  and  confidered  themfelves, 
in  conjunction  with  the  governor  and  afiiftants, 
as  the  fupreme  legiflative  afiembly  of  the  colony. 
In  aflertion  of  their  own  rights  they  enadted,  that 
no  law  ftiould  be  pafled,  no  tax  fhould  be  im- 
pofed,  and  no  public  ofhcer  fliould  be  appointed, 
but  in  the  general  alTembly.     The  pretexts  for 
making  this   new   arrangement    were  plaufible. 
The  number  of  freemen  was  greatly  increafed ; 
many  refided  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  where 
the  fupreme  courts  were  held  j  perfonal  attend- 
ance 
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aaoe  became  iocooTtnicnt ;  the  form  of  proTcrn. 
mcnt  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familnr 
tbc  idea  of  dekgatine  their  rightt^  and  com* 
■utting  the  guardianlhip  of  their  libertici,  to 
reprcfentatirct  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  ex« 
pcricoce  of  agei  had  taught  them  that  thia  im« 
portant  truil  might  with  fafcty  be  k>dffcd  to 
their  haMla.  Thus  did  the  company  of  Maflk* 
chufcta  B«7»  io  led  than  fix  years  from  hi  to* 
coqxHntioa  by  the  king,  mature  and  perfe£\  a 
ichemc  which,  I  have  alraidy  oUerved,  fome 
of  ita  more  artful  aod  afpiriaff  leaders  feem  to 
kave  had  in  view  when  the  ailociation  fur  peo* 
pUag  New  Saglaad  wu  firft  formed.  The  co- 
looy  mitft  henceforwafd  be  confidercdy  not  at  a 
cofPOtmtioii  whofe  powers  were  defined,  and  its 
mode  of  procedure  fcgolated  by  hs  charter,  but 
as  a  focicty,  which,  namg  acquired  or  aflumed 
political  liberty,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed, 
adopted  a  conlUtution  or  government  framed  on 
the  model  of  tluit  in  England. 

But  howcvrr  liberal  their  fytiem  of  civil  policy 
might  be,  as  tketr  rdigMnit  opinions  were  no 
longer  under  any  retraint  of  authority,  the  fpirit 
of  humtictiin  continued  to  fpread,  and  became 
every  day  wilder  snd  more  extravagant.  Wil- 
liams, a  osiniAer  of  Salem,  in  high  dtimation, 
hnvinjr  coocdvcd  an  antipathy  to  the  crofs  of 
St.  George  in  the  flandard  of  England,  dc* 
claimed  ag^inft  it  with  fo  much  vehemence  as  a 
reUc  of  lupcrflition  and  idolatry  which  ought 
not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  fo  pure  and 
Cwdified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  memberi  of 
the  court  of  affiilants,  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal, 
publicly  cut  out  the  crofs  from  the  enfign  dif- 

phyed 
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played  before  the  governor's  gate.  This  frivol- 
ous matter  intcrelted  and  divided  the  colony. 
Some  of  the  militia  fcrupled  to  follow  colours 
in  which  there  was  a  crofs,  left  they  fhould  do 
honour  to  an  idol :  others  refufed  to  ferve  under 
a  mutilated  banner,  left  they  fhould  be  fufpefted 
of  having  renounced  their  alltgiance  to  the  crown 
of  England,  After  a  long  controverfy,  carried 
on  by  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which 
in  trivial  difputes  fupply  the  want  of  argument, 
the  conteft  was  terminated  by  a  compromife. 
The  crofs  was  retained  in  the  enfigns  of  forts 
and  ftiips,  but  erafed  from  the  colours  of  the 
militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  fome  other  dodlrines  deemed  unfound,  was 
baniftied  out  of  the  colony  ^, 

The  profperous  ftate  of  New  England  was  now 
fo  highly  extolled,  and  the  fimple  frame  of  its 
ecclefiaftic  policy  was  fo  much  admired  by  all 
whofe  affe^lions  were  eftranged  from  the  church 
of  England,  that  crowds  of  new  fettlers  flocked' 
thither  [1635].  Among  thefe  were  two  per- 
fons,  whofe  names  have  been  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  appearance  which  they  afterwards 
made  on  a  more  confpicuous  theatre :  one  was 
Hugh  Peters,  the  enthufiaftic  and  intnguing 
chaplain  of  OHver  Cromwell;  the  other  Mr. 
Henry  Vane,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy 
counfellor,  high  in  office,  and  of  great  credit 
with  the  king;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family, 
animated  with  fuch  zeal  for  pure  religion  and 
fuch  love  of  liberty  as  induced  him  to  relinquifli 
all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  to  fettle  in  a  co- 

^  NcaVs  Hid.  of  N.  Png.  p.  140,  &c.  Hutchinfon, 
p.  37.     Chalmers,  p.  156, 
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Ion  J  hitherto  no  farther  adranced  in  trrprorc- 
niect  than  barely  to  afford  rubfilleuce  to  it;  mem- 
hen,  waa  received  with  the  fondeil  admiiation. 
His  mortified  appearancCt  bis  demure  In  ^    '^'  ^ 
rigid  manner^  earned  even  beyond  the 
01  prccifeneft  in  tbmt  focicty  which  he  ji' 
fccmed  to  indicate  a  man  of  high  fpiritual  at 
menta,  while  hit  abilities  and  addufs  in  bu'..      ^ 
pointed  him  out  aa  worthv  of  tlie  highell  llatiun 
in  the  comntunitj.     Witn  univerfal  confent,  and 
high  rxpcdationa  of  advantage  from  hi§  a<i 
nitration,  he  waa  elcded  governor  in  the  ye 
fublcqucDt  to  hia  arrival  [i6^6].     But  a-  *^ 
afTaira  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  ol  , 
adecjuau  to  the  talents  of  Vane,  his  bufy  pra;.; 
mat  teal   fpirit  occupied  itfclf  with  thcolo^:' 
fublilties  and  fpeculations  unworthy  of  his  at 
tiofU     Thefc  were  excited  by  a  wooiaiiy  wliulc 
rercriet  produced  fuch  effects  both  within  the 
colony  aad  beyond  its  precinds,  that,  fiivoloua 
aa  they  may  dow  ap|>ear,  they  muft  be  mcntiuocd 
aa  ao  occurrence  of  importance  io  its  hillory. 

It  waa  the  cuflom  at  that  time  in  New  £ng« 
land,  among  the  chief  men  in  every  congrega- 
tion, to  meet  once  a  week,  in  order  to  repeat 
the  fermoos  which  thev  had  heard,  and  to  hold 
religious  conference  with  refpeC^  to  the  dodrine 
contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinfon,  whofe 
hufband  was  among  the  mofl  refpedable  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  regretting  that  perfons  of 
her  fcx  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  thofe 
meetings,  alTemblcd  flaicdly  in  her  houfe  a  num- 
ber of  women,  who  employed  themfelves  in  pious 
cxercifes  timilar  to  thofe  of  the  men.  At  fir  ft 
ihe  fatisficd  herfelf  with  repeating  what  fhe  could 
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recolle^l  of  the  difcourfes  delivered  by  their 
teachers.  She  began  afterwards  to  add  illuftra- 
tions,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  cenfurc  fome 
of  the  clergy  as  unfound,  and  to  vent  opinions 
and  fancies  of  her  own.  Thefe  were  all  founded 
on  the  fyftem  which  is  denominated  Antinomian 
by  divines,  and  tinged  with  the  deepeft  enthufi- 
afm.  She  taught,  that  fandlity  of  life  is  no 
evidence  of  juilification,  or  of  a  ftate  of  favour 
with  God  ;  and  that  fuch  as  inculculated  the 
neceffity  of  manifefting  the  reality  of  our  faith 
by  obedience,  preached  only  a  covenant  of 
works  :  (he  contended  that  the  fpirit  of  God 
dwelt  perfonally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward 
revelations  and  impreflions  they  received  the 
fullell  difcoveries  of  the  divine  will.  The  fluency 
and  confidence  with  which  (he  delivered  thefe 
notions  gained  her  many  admirers  and  profelytes, 
not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among  the 
principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was 
intereiled  and  agitated.  Vane,  whofe  fagacity 
and  acuteneis  feemed  to  forfake  him  whenever 
they  were  turned  towards  religion,  efpoufed  and 
defended  her  wildeil  tenets.  Many  conferences 
were  held,  days  of  fafting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  fynodwas  called,  and,  after 
dilfcnfions  fo  violent  as  threatened  the  diffolution 
of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinfon's  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  (he  herfelf  banlfhed 
[1637].  Several  of  her  difclples  withdrew  from 
the  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  quitted 
America  in  difguft,  unlamented  even  by  thofe 
v/ho  had  lately  admired  him ;  fome  of  whom 
now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  vifionary,  and  others 

as 
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m>  one  of  thofc  dark  turbulent  fpirits  doomed  to 
cmbrutl  every  fociety  into  which  they  enter**. 

However  much  thefc  theological  contcfts 
mi?ht  difquict  die  colony  of  Mtfla^  *  "  ]'  x , 
they  contibutcd  to  the  more  fpeed\  ^  ,  in 
gf  America.  When  Williaras  wa»  banifhed  from 
Salem  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
thirty  four,  fucb  was  the  attachment  of  his 
licarert  to  a  pallor  whofe  piety  they  revered,  that 
a  good  number  of  them  vt)! 
panied  him  in  his  exile.    Tht 


lev 


taarch  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  having  purch  1 
from  the  n^tttci  a  confiderable  tmd  ot  land,  to 
which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providencr, 
they  fettled  ihrre.  They  were  joined  foon  after 
by  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  the  proceedings 
againfl  Mrs.  Hutchinfun  gave  difguft  ;  and  hv 
a  traQfattion  with  the  Indians  th^  obtained  i 
right  to  a  fcittlc  ifland  in  Naracranfet  B;r  .  '  '  U 
acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  Iflaod.      >  > 

remained  amon^  them  upwards  of  forty  years,  rc- 
fpccled  as  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted.  His  fpirit  difllrcd  from 
that  of  the  Puritans  in  Maflachufets  ;  it  was  mild 
and  tolerating;  and  having  ventured  himfclf  t  > 
rejed  eftablimed  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to 
fecure  the  fame  liberty  to  other  men,  by  main* 
tainingy  that  the  exercifc  of  private  judgment 
^as  a  natural  and  facred  right  ;  that  the  civil 
magtilrate  has  no  compuKivc  jurifdiction  in  the 
concerns  of  religion  ;  that  the  puni(hmcnt  of  any 
perfon  on  account  of  his  opiaions,  was  an  cii- 

^  Mdihcr,    book  vii.   c    ^.      Hutchinfon,  p.   53,  74* 
VcA  p.  1.  14^  16 5»  ice.     K^tuklmsTi,  p.  16-^. 
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croachment  on  confclence,  and  an  a6l  of  pcrfc- 
cution®.  Thefe  humane  principles  he  inililled 
into  his  followers  ;  and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded 
oppreflion  in  other  fettlements,  reforted  to  a 
community  in  which  univerfal  toleration  was 
known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim.  In  the 
plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Ifland, 
political  union  w^as  eftablifhed  by  voluntary  aflb- 
ciation,  and  the  equality  of  condition  among  the 
members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opinions ; 
their  form  of  government  was  purely  democrati- 
cal,  the  fupreme  power  being  lodged  in  the 
freemen  perfonally  afTemblcd.  In  this  ftate 
they  remained  until  they  were  incorporated 
by  charter  ^. 

To  fimilar  caufes  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
IS  indebted  for  its  origin.  The  rivalOiip  be- 
tween Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  fa- 
vourite minifters  in  the  fettlement  of  MafTachufets 
Bay,  difpofed  the  latter,  who  was  leall  fuccefs- 
ful  in  this  conteft  for  fame  and  power,  to  wifh 
for  fome  fettlement  at  a  diftance  from  a  compe- 
titor by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipfed.  A 
food  number  of  thofe  who  had  imbibed  Mrs. 
lutchinfon's  notions,  and  were  offended  at  fuch 
as  combated  them,  offered  to  accompany  him. 
Having  employed  proper  perfons  to  explore  the 
country,  they  pitched  upon  the  w^eft  fide  of  the 
great  river  Connedlicut  as  the  moil  inviting  lla- 
tion  ;  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-fix,  about  an  hundred  perfons,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  march 

«  NeaPs   Hift.   of  N,   Eng.  p.  141.  f  Hutchinfon, 

|).    38.      Neal,    ii,  142.      Dougl.    Sum,  ii.   p.   76,  &c. 
Chalmers,  ch.  ii. 
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of  many  days  through  woods  and  fwamps,  ar- 
Itvfd  there,  and  laid  the  fuundation  of  the  towns 
of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Wcatlurtkld. 
This  fettlement  was  attended  with  peculiar  i;rr< 

Eiibritics.  Part  of  the  ditlrid  now  occupi  1 
J  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tcnitory  granted  to 
the  colony  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  and  yet  the 
emigrants  took  a  commiflioo  from  the  governor 
and  c  iffiftants,  empowering  tlicm  to  <  \- 

crcifc  ji....vj.vlioQ  in  that  country.     The  Dv.    \\ 
from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  difcovt  t    1 
the  river  Connedicut,  and  eltabliihcd  fume  ti 
mg  houfcs  upon  it,  had  acquired  all  the  ti 
that  prior  poCTeflion  confera.      Lord   Say        I 
Seic  and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illnl    i- 
ous  familictf  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  aii. 
trary  mcmfurcs  of  Charles  L  both  in  his  (I 
aod  ecclefiallical  admim'flration,  that  they  t*     ; 
1   refolutioo,  not  unbecoming   young    men  (;t 
Dobk  birth  and  liberal  fentiments,  of  retiring  to 
the  New  World,  in  order  to  enjoy  fuch  a  iorm 
of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  thufe  hhrr. 
Xkt  which  tbcy  deemed  eifential  to  the  well-h' 
of  fociety.     Tbcy,  too,  fixed  on  the  bank 
the  ConiKdicut  as  tbcir  place  of  fettlement, 
bad  takco  poflcffioe,  by  building  a  fort  at 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  from   their  uniicd 
namca,  was  called  Say  Brook.      The  emigrants 
firom  Maflachufets,  without  regarding  cither  the 
defeats  in  their  own  right  or  the  pretenfions  of 
other  claimants,  kept  poflcffion,  and  proceeded 
with  vigour  to  clear  and  cultivate  tnc  country* 
By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  every  competitor. 
The  Dutch,  recently  fettled  in  America,  and 
too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war,  peaceably  with- 
drew 
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drew  from  Conned:lcut.  Lord  Say  and  S'Ac 
and  Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  what- 
ever title  they  might  have  to  any  lands  in  that 
region.  Society  was  eftablifhed  by  a  voluntary 
compa6l  of  the  freemen  ;  and  though  they  foon 
diTcIaimed  all  dependence  on  the  colony  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay,  they  retained  fiich  veneration  for 
its  legiflative  wifdom,  ar,  to  adopt  a  form  of 
government  nearly  refembling  its  inftitutions, 
with  refpedl  both  to  civil  and  ecclefiallical  po- 
licy. At  a  fubfequent  period,  the  colony  of 
Conne6licut  was  likewife  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  5. 

The  hiftory  of  the  firft  attempts  to  people  th^ 
provinces  of  New  Hampfhire  and  Main,  which 
from  the  fourth  and  moft  extenfive  divifion  in 
New  England,  is  obfcure  and  perplexed,  by  the 
interfering  claims  of  various  proprietors.  The 
company  of  Plymouth  had  inconfiderately  par* 
celled  out  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  con- 
tained in  its  grant  among  different  perfons :  of 
thefe  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain 
Mafon  feem  to  have  had  any  ferious  intention  to 
occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  effort^ 
to  accomplifh  this  were  meritorious  and  perfever- 
ing,  but  unfuccefsful.  The  expence  of  fettling  co- 
Jonies  in  an  uncultivated  country  mult  neceflarily 
be  great  and  immediate  ;  the  profpedl  of  a  return 
is  often  uncertain  and  always  remote.  The 
funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were  not  ade- 
quate  to  fuch  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the 
planters  whom  they  fent  out  pcffefs  that  pn'nci- 
ple  of  enthufiafm,  which  animated  their  neigh- 

8    Hutchinfon,    p.   ^^y   &c.       Neal,    i.   147.     Douglas, 
ii.  158,  ScQ.     Chalmers'  Annals,  ch.  ja,^ 
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hours  of  Maffachufcts  with  vigour,  to  ftmggle 
through  all  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  to  which 
focicty,  in  its  tofancyy  is  expofc-d  in  a  favage 
bnd.     Gorges  and  Malony  it  is  probable,  niull 
have  abandoned  their  defign,  if,  fntm  the  fame 
motives  that  fettlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode 
Ifland  and  Connedicut,  colonics  had  not  un- 
cxpcdedly  migrated  into  New  Hampfhirc  and 
Main.     Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minifter  of  fomc 
note,  nearly  related  to  Mrs.  Hutchinfon,  n    1 
one  of  her  moft  fervent  admirers  and  partifan. , 
had,  on  this  account,  been  banifhed  from  the 
province  of  MafTachufcts  Day  \     In  quefl  of  a 
new  ftation,   he  took  ■  courfe  oppofite  to  the 
other  exiles;  and  advandng  towards  the  north, 
f       ^cd  the  town  of  Exrter,  on  a  fmnll  r*    r 
:>g  into  Piflcataqua  Bay.     His  follow  i  , 
few  in  number,  but  firmly  united,  were  of  fuch 
rigid  principles,  that  even  the  churches  of  M.if. 
ij^hufets  did  not  appear  to  them  fufficiently 
putt.     From  time  to  time  they  received  fomc 
recruits,  whom  love  of  novrliy,  or  diffatififaf^Ion 
with  the  ecclcfiaflical  inftitutions  of  the  other 
colonies,  prompted  to  join  them.     Their  plant* 
ation^  were  widely  difperfed,    but  the  country 
was  thinly  peopled,  and  its  political  (late  ex- 
tremely unfeltled*     The  colony  of  MafTachufets 
Bay  claimed  jurifdi^ion  over  them,  as  occupy- 
ing landii  fituatcd  within  the  limits  of  their  grant. 
Gorget  and  Mafon  aflertrd  the  rights  conveyed 
to  them   as  proprietors  by  their  charter.      In 
fcvcral  diftrids,  the  planters,  without  regarding 
the  pretenfions  of  either  party,  governed  thcm- 
iclves  by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from  thofe  of 

*  Hutchinfon,  p.  70. 
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their  brethren  in  the  adjacent  colonies  ^  The 
firfl  redu6lion  of  the  poh'tical  conftitution  in  the 
provinces  of  New  Hamplhire  and  Main  into  a 
regular  and  permanent  form,  was  fubfequent  to 
the  revolution. 

By  extending  their  fettlements,  the  Enghfh 
became  expofed  to  nev^r  danger.  The  tribes  of 
Indians  around  Maffachufets  Bay  were  feeble 
and  unwarhke ;  yet  from  regard  to  juftice,  as 
well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the  firll  colonifts 
were  iludious  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  na- 
tives before  they  ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their 
lands  ;  and  though  in  fuch  tranfaClions  the  con- 
fideration  given  was  often  very  inadequate  to 
the  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors. 
The  Englifh  took  quiet  pofTefiion  of  the  lands 
thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no  open  hoftillty 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  pofTef- 
fors.  But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Con- 
necticut foon  found  that  they  were  furrounded 
by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among 
thefe  the  mod  confiderable  were  the  Naraganfets 
and  Pequods ;  the  former  feated  on  the  Bay 
which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupy- 
ing the  territory  which  ilretches  from  the  river 
Pequod  along  the  banks  of  the  Conne6li<:ut. 
The  Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  thoufand  warriors, 
not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World. 
They  forefaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination 
of  the  Indian  race  muft  be  the  confequence  of 
permitting  the  Englifh  to  fpread  over  the  con- 

*  Hutchinfon,  p.  103,  &c.  176.     Douglas's  Sum*,  ii.  la, 
Sec,     Chalmers*  Annals,  ch.  17. 
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t incut  of  America,  but  that  if  mcafurc«  were 
not  fpccdily  concerted  to  prevent  it,  the  cala- 
mity would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view 
they  apph'ed  to  the  Naraganfets,  requelli 
them  to  forget  ancient  animofitics  fur  a  moment, 
and  toco-operate  with  them  in  expelHng  a  com- 
mon enemy  who  threatened  both  with  def- 
tni£)ion.  They  rcpfefcnicd  that,  when  thofe 
ftrangers  firft  Unded,  the  objed  of  their  vilit 
was  not  fufpe^ed,  and  no  proper  precautions 
were  taken  to  check  their  progrefs ;  that  now, 
by  fending  out  colonies  in  one  year  toH'ards 
three  difTcrcnt  quartern,  their  intentions  were 
manifefl,  and  the  people  of  America  muft  aban* 
don  their  native  feats  to  nuike  way  for  unjuft 
intruders. 

But  the  Naraganfcts  and  Pequods,  like  moft 
of  the  contiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals, 
and  there  fiibfilted  between  them  an  hereditary 
and  implacable  enmity.  Revenge  is  the  darling 
paflion  of  favages ;  in  order  to  iecure  the  indul- 
gence of  whicfi  there  is  no  pr« '  I  vantage 
that  they  will  not  facrifice,  and  ire  con- 
fequence  which  they  do  not  totally  difrcgard. 
The  Naraganfets,  inftead  of  clofing  with  the 
prudent  propofal  of  their  neighbours,  difcovered 
their  lioftile  intentions  to  the  governor  of  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay ;  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  fuch  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  venge- 
ance on  their  ancient  foes,  entered  into  an  aUi- 
ance  with  the  Englifh  againft  ihtm.  The  Pe- 
quods,  more  exafperated  than  difcouragcd  by 
the  imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  country- 
men, took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in 
the  ufual  mode  of  Americans.     They  furprlfcJ 
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ilragglers,  and  fcalped  them  ;  they  plundered  and 
burnt  remote  fettlements ;  they  attacked  Fort 
Say  Brook  without  fuccefs,  though  garrifoned 
only  by  twenty  men  ;  and  when  the  Engllfli  be- 
gan to  a6l  ofFenfively,  they  retired  to  faftnefles 
which  they  deemed  inacceflible.  The  different 
colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  againft  the  common 
enemy,  each  furnlfhing  a  quota  of  men  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Con* 
ne6licut  which  lay  moil  expofed  to  danger  were 
foon  afTembled.  The  march  of  thofe  from 
Maflachufets,  which  formed -the  moft  conlider- 
able  body,  was  retarded  by  the  moft  fingular 
caufe  that  ever  influenced  the  operations  of  a 
military  force.  When  they  were  muftered  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  it  was  found  that  fome 
of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  private  foldiers, 
were  ftill  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  that 
the  bleffing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or 
expected  to  crown  the  arms  of  fuch  unhallowed 
men  with  fuccefs.  The  alarm  was  general,  and 
many  arrangements  necefl'ary  in  order  to  caft  out 
the  unclean,  and  to  render  this  little  band  fuf- 
ficlently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who 
entertained  high  ideas  of  their  own  fan£tity  ^. 

Meanwhile  the  Conne6licut  troops,  reinforced 
by  a  fmall  detachment  from  Say  Brook,  found 
it  neceffary  to  advance  towards  the  enemy. 
They  were  polled  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fwatnp  towards  the  head  of  the  river 
Miftick,  which  they  had  furrounded  with  palifa- 
does,  the  beft  defence  that  their  flender  flcill' 
in  the  art  of  fortification  had  difcovered. 
Though  they  knew  that  the  Englifh  were  in 

^  Neal,  u  168. 
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inotion,  yet*  with  the  ufual  improYii!  d 

fecurity  of  fata^cs,  they  took  no  meafu  cr 

to  obfcnre  their  proeref>,  or  to  guard  atiainft 
being  furprifed  themieWei*     The  enemy  [May 
fo],  unperceived,  reached  the  pah*fndi>e»»  and 
if  a  doer  had  not  given  the  aUrm  by  haiking, 
the  lodiaot  mud  have  been  maO'iicTcd  without 
refiftance.     In  a  moment,  however,  they  ilaited 
to  arma,  and  raifiog  the  war- cry,  prepared  to 
fepel  the  aflailantt.     But  at  that  early  period  of 
ibeif  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  the  Ame- 
ricana were  little  .acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
runpowder,  and  dreaded  its  cffcd^  exlrc     ' - 
while  fome  of  the  £nsli(h  galled  ihcm  w 
tactflaot  fire  through  the  intcrvrfls  between  titc 
yalUadoeSf  others  forced  tlicir  way  by  the  tn- 
trici  into  the  fort,  filled  only  with  branches  of 
Ireet ;  and  fettiog  fire  to  the  huts  which  were 
covered  with  rccdf»    the  confufion  and  terror 
quickly  became  (^neraL     Many  of  the  Wi):;i<  u 
tnd  children  penfhcd   in   the  lames;  and  the 
warriors,  in  endcavouting  to  cfcape,  were  cither 
Oaio  hy  the  EogtiOi,  or  fnlling  into  the  liands 
#f  their  Indian  alliu,  who  funouuded  the  fort 
at  a  <ii[laQce,  were  refer vcd  for  a  more  cruel 
Sile*      After  the  jundion  of  the  troops  from 
MaiffiichufetSf    the   Englifli  refolvcd  to  purfue 
their  vidory ;    and  hunting   the   Indians  from 
one  place  of  retreat  to  another,    fome  fubfe- 
qucnt  encounters  were  hardly  lef*  fatal  to  them 
than  the  aAion  on  the  Miilick.     In  lefs  than 
three  mouihs  the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extir* 
pated:    a   few    miferable    fugitives   who   took 
rtftige  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  bein^ 
incorporated  by  them|  lod  tLcu-  name  as  a  dil« 
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tlndl  people.     In  this  firil  effay  of  their  arms, 
tlie  colonifts  of  New  England  feem  to  have  been 
condu6led   by   ikilful  and  enterprifing  officers, 
and  dlfplayed  both  courage  and  perfeverance  as 
foldieis      But  they  ftained  their  laurels  by  the 
life    which  they   made  of  vidlory.     Inftead  of 
treating  the  Pequods  as  an  independent  people, 
who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  the  pro- 
perty,   the   rights,    and   the  freedom  of  their 
nation,  they  retaliated  upon  them  all  the  bar- 
barities of  American  war.     Some  they  maffacred 
in   cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tor- 
tured by  their  Indian  aUies,  a  confiderable  num. 
ber  they  fold  as  flaves  in  Bermudas,  the  reft  were 
reduced  to  fervitude  among  themfelves  K 

But  reprehenfible  as  this  conduft  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  muft  be  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in 
this  decifive  campaign  filled  all  the  furrounding. 
tribes  of  Indians  with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of 
their  valour  as  fecured  a  long  tranquillity  to  all 
their  fettlements.     At  the  fame  time  the  violence 
of  adminiftration  in  England  continued'  to  in- 
creafc  their  population  and  ilrength,  by  forcing 
many  refpe6lable  fubje6ls  to  tear  themfelves  from 
all  the  tender  connections  that  bind  men  to  their 
native  countr)^,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  region 
of  the  New  World,  which  hitherto  prefented  to 
them  nothing  that  could  allure  them  thither  but 
exemption   from  oppreffion.      The  number   of 
thofe  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, and  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  a  pro- 
clamation  was    iffued,    prohibiting    mafters    of 
{hips  from  carrying  paffengers  to  New  England 

*  Hutchinfon,  p.  5S.  76,  &c.    Mather,  Magnalia,  b.  vii. 
eh.  6.     Hubbaid's  Stale  of  N.  Eng.  p.  5.  116,  &c.  ^ 
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without  rpccial  pcnniflion.     On  many  occafions 
thii  injunction  wis  eluded  or  difreg.«rdcd.      Fa- 
tally for  the  kioff,  it  operated  with  full  effcA  in 
••etnftance.     Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  John  Hamp* 
At^f  OiiTer  Cromwell,  and  fome  other  persons 
whofe  principles  and  vicwt  coincidei)  with  1 1 
impatient  to  enjoy  thofc  civil  and  religious  liuc-r- 
tics  which  they  ftmggled  in  vain  to  obtain  in 
Grtat  Britain,  hired  lome  fhipa  to  carry  them 
aad  their  atteiulants   to   New   England.      By 
of  council,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  thele 
on  the  point  of  failing  |  and  Charlei,  far 
§mm  fsfpeding  that  the  future  revolutions  tn  hit 
kkMdMM  were  to  be  excited  and  direAed  by 
perUMS  in  fucb  an  humble  fpheie  of  life,  forcu 
biy  detained  the  men  defined  to  overturn  his 
throne*  and  to  terminate  his  days  by  a  Wulcnt 
death  •• 

But,  in  fpite  of  all  the  aflorts  of  government 
to  checK  this  fpirit  of  migradon,  the  meafures 
of  the  king  aoo  hii  minifters  were  confidered  hy 
a  great  body  of  the  people  as  fo  hoftile  to  thole 
rignu  which  tbey  oeemed  mod  valoablr,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred   and    thirty-eieht,   above   three   thoufand 
pcrfons  embarked  for  New  England,  choofmg 
rather    to   expofe  themfclvea  to  all  the  con- 
fequences  of  difregarding  the  royal  proclama- 
tion, than  to  remain  longer  under  opprefTion. 
Exafperated  at  this  contempt  ol  hit  authority, 
Charles  had  recourfe  to  a  violent  but  effcflual 
mode  of  accomplifhinq^  what  he  had  in  view.     A 
writ  of  fu9  fuarrauio  was  ilTued  againft  the  cor- 

*  Ma  her,  Maogali*,  b.  i.  ch.  5.  p.  13.     Ne«i*i  Hift.  of 
K.£a|.i«i3i.    Cbalinen*  Aar.al«,  i.  15$.  J^o,  &:c. 
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poration  of  MafTachufets  Bay.  The  colonifts 
had  conformed  fo  little  to  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  that  judgment  was  given  againft  them 
without  difficulty.  They  were  found  to  have 
forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corporation,  which 
of  courfe  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Chailes 
began  to  take  meafures  for  new  modelling  the 
political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  veiling  the 
adjniniitration  of  its  affairs  in  other  hands.  But 
his  plans  were  never  carried  into  execution.  In 
every  corner  of  his  dominions,  the  llorm  nov^ 
began  to  gather,  which  foon  burfl  out  with  fuch 
fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  do- 
meftic  and  more  iuterefting  cares,  had  not  leifure 
to  beftow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  in» 
confiderable  province  ^. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  fuch 
a  Revolution  took  place  in  England,  that  all  the 
motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceafed. 
The  maxims  of  the  Puritans  with  refped  to  the 
government  both  of  church  and  ftate,  became 
predominant  in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced  by 
the  hand  of  power.  Their  oppreffors  were  hum- 
bled ;  that  perfed  fyftem  of  reformed  polity, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admira- 
tion and  defire,  was  eilablifhed  by  law ;  and 
amidil  the  intrigues  and  confli6ls  of  an  obltinate 
civil  war,  turbulent  and  afpiring  fpirits  found 
fuch  full  occupation,  that  they  had  no  induce- 
ment to  quit  a  bufy  theatre,  on  which  they  had 
rifen  to  ad  a  moll  confpicuous  part.     From  the 

"  Hutcjbinfon,  p.  86,  ^02,  &c.  Chalmcr*'  Annjil% 
i.  16 1. 
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year  one  thoufand  Ak  bundled  and  twenty,  when 
the  firft  feeble  colouy  wmt  conducted  to  New 
England  by  the    BruwniiU,   lo  the   Year  one 
thouland  fix  -hundred  and  forty,    it  nat  beea 
computed^  thai  IweutT-ooe  thoufand  two  hun*; 
drcd  Bntiffi  fubjea*  bad  fettled  there.     The  J 
money  expendco  br  fariout  adventuren  during  ^ 
that  period  io  fitting  out  (hipt,  in  purchafing ' 
tLixkf  and  tranfporting  fettlert,  amounted,  on 
%^nodcrmtc  cakubtion,  nearly  to  two  hr.    ' 
fboiilaiKl  pound**:  a  vaft  fum  in  that  ag< ; 
which  BO  principles,  ioferioi  in  force  to  thole 
wherewith  the  Puritans  were  animated, could  have 
perfuadcd  men  to  lay  out,  on  the  uncertain  prof- 
ptA  of  obtaining  an  cllablifhment  in  a  remote 
oocukiratcd  regioo^  which,  from  its  iituation 
and  climate,  could  aDure  them  with  no  hope 
but  that  of  fiodiog  fubfiftcnce  and  enjoying  free- 
dom,    r     ''  tnc  yean,  even  fubfiftence  was  pro« 
cured  &mty;  and  it  was  towards  the 

dofc  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrative  it 
arrived,  befurc  the  product  of  tlie  fcttlement 
yielded  the  (ilautcrs  any  return  for  their  ftock. 
About  that  time  they  bevan  to  export  com  in 
(mail  quantities  to  the  W^ll  Indies,  and  made 
(bme  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  fiflicry,  and  to 
open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  hate  fince  proved 
the  (laple  articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony  p* 
Since  the  year  one  thouGmd  fix  hundred  and 
forty,  the  number  of  peopk  with  which  New 
England  has  recruited  the  poptilation  of  the 

*  MadKr,  b.  i*  ek«  4.  ^  f  7,  cb.  $•  p.  2|*     Huuh'infottp 
f^  193.     ChaloKrt*  AoAsb,  p.  165.  9  Hutchiiifoo, 
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parent  ftate,  is  fuppofed  at  leaft  to  equal  what 
may,  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occafional 
migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  fudden  change  of  fyftem  In 
Great  Britain  ftopt  entirely  the  influx  of  fettlers 
into  New  England,  the  principles  of  the  colonifts 
;  coincided  fo  perfeAly  with  thofe  of  the  popular 
leaders  in  parliament,  that  they  were  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  peculiar  marks  of  their  brotherly 
affection.  By  a  vote  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-two, 
the  people  in  all  the  different  plantations  of  New 
England  were  exempted  from  payment  of  any 
duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thither,  or 
upon  thofe  which  they  imported  into  the  mother 
country,  until  the  Houfe  fhall  take  farther  order 
.:  to  the  contrary.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed 
[  1 646]  by  the  authority  of  both  Houfes.  En- 
couraged by  fuch  an  extraordinary  privilege,  in- 
duftry  made  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  diiln<fls  of 
New  England,  and  population  increafed  along 
with  it.  In  return  for  thofe  favours,  the  colo- 
nifts applauded  the  meafures  of  parliament,  cele- 
brated its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  nation,  prayed  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regulations  in  order 
to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on 
•  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  *1. 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with 
which  all  their  proceedings  were  viewed  by  men 
thus  clofely  united  with  them  in  fentiments  and 
wifhes,  the  people  of  New  England  ventured  on 
a  meafure,  which  not  only  increafed  their  fecu- 
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my  and  power,  but  mir  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
fidcrable  ftcp  towards  independence.  Under  the 
imprcfiion  or  pretext  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed  from  the  furrounding  tribes 
of  IndianSf  the  four  colonies  of  MaiTachufetSy 
Plymouth,  Connc^icut,  and  Newhaven,  entered 
into  a  Icapie  of  perpetual  confederacy,  ofTcniivc 
and  dcfcnfive  [1043,  May  19]  ;  an  idea  familiar 
to  fcTcral  kadtnff  men  hi  the  colonies,  u  it  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  famous  bond  of  union 
'among  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whofe  domimons 
the  Arowfitfts  had  long  refidcd.  It  was  Itipu* 
htcd,  that  the  confederates  fhould  henceforth 
be  dtflinffuifhcd  by  the  name  of  the  United  Co- 
lonies of  New  Endand ;  that  each  colony  fhall 
remain  feparate  and  diftinA,  and  have  exchilU'c 
jurifdi6iton  within  its  own  territory ;  that  in 
crtry  war  offcnfive  or  defenfive,  each  of  the  con- 
fcdcratci  OuU  fumifh  its  quota  of  men,  provi« 
fiontf  and  money,  at  a  rate  to  be  iixcd  from 
time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  in  each  lettlement ;  that  an  afTembly 
compofcd  of  two  commiffioners  from  each  co* 
lony  (hall  be  held  aniiuaUy,  with  power  to  dell« 
berate  and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  con- 
cern to  the  confederacy  ;  and  every  detcrmina- 
ttoo,  in  which  (ix  of  tlnir  number  concur,  (hall 
be  binding  on  thewliole'.  Iti  this  tranfa^ion 
the  colonics  of  New  England  fcem  to  have  cok- 
!;<':trcd  themfclves  as  independent  focietics,  pof- 
IcfTing  all  the  rights  of  fovereigniy,  and  frtc 
from  the  controufof  any  fupcrior  power.  The 
governing  party   in   England,   occupied    with 

'  Nca)*t  Hift.  of  N.  Enf.  i.  soi,  tcu    Hascbiofoo, 
f,  114.    ChilAOA'  Aim.  p.  177* 
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^fFalrs  of  more  urgent  concern,  and  no  wife  dif- 
pofed  to  obferve  the  condu6l  of  their  brethren 
in  America  with  any  jealous  attention,  fuffcred 
the  meafure  to  pafs  without  animadverfion. 

Emboldened    by  this   connivance,   the  fpirit 

3f  independence   gathered  llrength,    and   loon 

difplayed  itfelf  more  openly  :  fome  perfons  of 

inote  in  the  colony  of  Maffachufets,  averfe  to  the 

yftem  of  ecclefiaftical  polity  eftablifhed  there, 

nd  preferring  to   it  the  government  and  difci- 

line  of  the  churches  of  England  or  Scotland, 

aving  remonftrated  to  the  general  court  againil 

he  injuftice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as 

reemen,   and  of  their  privileges   as  Chriflians 

[1646],  becaufe  they  could  not  join  as  members 

ith  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  peti- 

ioned  that  they  might  no  lotiger  be  bound  to  obey 

aws  to  which  they  had  not  afTcnted,  nor  be  fubjeA 

to  taxes  impofed  by  an  aflembly  in  which  they 

were  not  reprefented.     Their  demands  were  not 

only  rejedled,  but  they  were  imprifoned  and  fined 

as  diflurbers  of  the  public  peace  ;  and  when  they 

appointed  fome  of  their  number  to  lay  their 

^ievances  before  parliament,  the  annual  court, 

jn  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  fupreme 

power,  attempted  firll  to  feize  their  papers,  and 

then  to  obftru6l  their  embarkation  for  England. 

But  though  neither  of  thefe  could  be  accom- 

pliihed,  fuch  was  the  addrefs  and  influence  of 

the  colonies*  agents  in  England,  that  no  inquiry 

feems  to  have  been  made  into  this  tranfadlion  ^. 

This  was  followed  by  an  indication,    Hill  lefs 

s  Neal's  Hift.  N.  Eng.  i.  213.  Hutchinfon's  Hift.  145, 
&c.  Coiledt.  1S8,  &c.  Chalm.  Ann.  179.  Maiher, 
Magnal.  b.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  30. 
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ambigvoiMf  of  the  afoinne  Tpirit  prevalent 
jnnoiig  the  people  of  Mailachulets.  Under  every 
form  of  government  the  right  of  coining  money 
hm  been  confidered  at  a  prerogative  peculiar  to 
tokMigntjf  and  which  do  fubordinate  member 
ia  way  ftate  it  entitled  to  cUim.  Regardlcfs  of 
tllis  cabbiifhed  maxim,  the  general  court  ordered 
m  teoiage  of  fUver  money  at  Bofton  [1652], 
ftamped  with  the  name  of  the  colonj,  and  a 
tree  at  an  apt  fymbol  of  itt  pvogrei&ve  vigour  <• 
£vca  this  ufurpation  efcapcd  whhout  notice. 
The  lodependentt*  having  now  humbled  all  rival 
fefia»  engrroffed  the  whole  dircAioa  of  affairs  in 
Gfcat  Bntain ;  and  long  aocoftomed  to  admire 
the  government  of  New  Xnglaod,  framed  agree* 
aUy  to  thofe  priac^lea  which  they  had  adopted 
at  the  noft  pmeA  aMxiel  of  civil  and  eoelefialli* 
cal  poh'tjt  ther  were  nnwilling  to  ftain  itt  repiw 
tation»  by  cenfuring  any  part  of  itt  oonduA. 

When  Cromwell  uforped  the  fupreme  poweff 
the  coloniet  of  New  England  contmued  to  (land 
at  high  in  hit  eilimation.  At  he  had  deepir 
imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  Independ- 
entt,  and  wat  perpetoally  furrounded  by  the 
Tnoll  eminent  and  artful  teachers  of  that  feci,  he 
kept  a  conilant  correfpondence  with  the  leading 
men  in  the  American  fettlementt,  who  feem  to 
have  looked  up  to  him  at  a  xealout  patron  "• 
He  in  return  confidered  them  at  hit  moft  devoted 
adherentt,  attached  to  him  no  left  by  affe£kion 
than  by  prindple.  He  foon  gave  a  (Iriking 
proof  of  this.  On  the  conquefl  of  Jamaica^  he 
lormed  a  fcheme  for  the  fecurity  and  improve* 

*  Hotcbinfoa^  177,  178*     Chalmert*  AnnaJs,  p.  i8i. 

•  HttUhiaiiMy  App.  5SOy  tec    Colled*  p.  133. 
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ment  of  the  acquiiition  made  by  his  vi(5loripu9 
arms,  fulted  to  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  fpirit 
that  delighted  in  accomplifhing  its  ends  by  ex- 
traordinary means.  He.propofed  to  tranfport 
the  people  of  New  England  to  that  ifland,  and 
employed  every  argument  calculated  to  make 
impreflion  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
confent.  He  endeavoured  to  roufe  their  religi- 
ous zeal  by  reprefenting  what  a  fatal  blow  it 
would  be  to  the  man  of  fm,  if  a  colony  of  the 
faithful  were  fettled  in  the  midft  of  his  terri- 
tories in  the  New  World.  He  allured  them 
with  profpedts  of  Immenfe  wealth  in  a  fertile 
region,  which  would  reward  the  induftry  of 
thofe  who  cultivated  it,  with  all  the  precious 
produdions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  exprefled 
his  fervent  wifh  that  they  might  take  pofTeflion 
of  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  God's  promife  of  making 
his  people  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  He  afTured 
them  of  being  fupported  by  the  whole  force  of 
his  authority,  and  of  veiling  all  the  powers  of 
government  entirely  In  their  hands.  But  by 
this  time  the  colonlils  were  attached  to  a  country 
in  which  they  had  refided  for  many  years,  and 
where,  though  they  did  not  attain  opulence, 
they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  and  they  dreaded  fo  much  the  noxious 
climate  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  Engllfh  who  firft 
fettled  in  Jamaica,  that  they  declined,  though 
in  the  moft  refpedlful  terms,  clofmg  with  the 
Protedlor's  propofition  ^, 

'^  Hutchlnfon,  p.  jgo,  &c.    Chalmers,  p.  iS8, 
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NOTE  CXLIV.   p.  I. 

Tn  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of 
•■■  the  Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information  from 
A  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Corita,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the 
year  1553,  Philip  II.  in  order  to  difcover  the  mode  of 
levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  fubje6^s,  that  would  be 
moll  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  leaft  oppreflive  to 
them,  addrefTed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audi- 
tnce  in  America,  enjoining  them  to  anfwer  certain  que. 
ries  which  he  propofed  to  them,  concerning  the  ancient 
form  of  government  eftablifhed  among  the  various  na- 
tions of  Indians,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
accuflomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs.  In 
obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  refided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  pafled 
in  New  Spain,  compofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a 
copy.  He  acquaints  his  fovereign,  that  he  had  made 
it  an  objeft  during  his  refidence  in  America,  and  in  all 
its  provinces  which  he  had  vifited,  to  inquire  diligently 
into  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives  ;  that  he 
had  converfed  for  this  purpofe  with  many  aged  and  in- 
telligent Indians,  and  confulted  feveral  of  the  Spanish 
ecclefiaftics,  who  underftood  the  Indian  languages  moft 
perfeftly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed  in  New 
Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft,     Corita  appears  to  be  a 

man 
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man  oC  font  karniag,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  in* 
quints  with  ttedttlgtace  and  accuracy  lo  which  he  pre* 
fendt.  Greater  credit  it  due  to  hit  teAimony  from  one 
circuroAance.  Hit  woik  was  not  composed  with  a 
▼iew  to  publicatioo»  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular 
theory*  but  cootaint  ftmpk,  though  full  anfwert  to 
^oeriea  pfopofed  to  him  officially.  Though  Herrera 
dots  not  mention  him  among  the  authort  whom  he  had 
at  guidet  in  hit  hillory,  I  fhould  fuppofe, 
fsvcral  fads  of  which  he  takct  notice,  as  well  a« 
l<rrtral  exprfffioca  which  he  ufes,  that  this  me« 
of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  hinu 

NOTE  CXLV.   p.  12. 

The  tarly  Spanidi  writtri  were  fo  haf^y  and  inaccu- 
raff  in  eHimating  the  numbtrt  of  people  in  the  provinces 
and  town*  of  America,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  afccrtain 
that  of  Mexico  itfelf  wtih  any  degree  of  prcciOon. 
CortiS  dtlier^bis  tiM  extent  Mnd  populoufncft  of  Mexico 
in  gcotral  ttniis»  which  imply  that  it  was  not  inferior 
to  the  greatet)  cities  in  Europe.  Conaara  it  mors  ex« 
pliett,  and  afflrmt,  that  there  were  60,000  houfct  or 
families  in  Mexico.  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopti  his 
opioioo,  Dec.  t.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  )  and  the  generality  of 
of  writers  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or 
fcruple.  According  to  thit  account,  the  inhahitantt  of 
Mexico  muft  have  been  aboot  300,000.  Torquemada, 
with  his  vfaal  propenfiiy  to  the  marvellous,  afTertt, 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  houfcs 
or  families  in  Mexico,  and  confcquently  about  fix  hun* 
dred  thoufand  inhabitants.  Lib.  iii.  c.  S3.  But  in  a 
very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire,  by  one 
of  Cones*s  officers,  the  population  is  Axed  at  6o,coo 
people.  Ramufio,  iii.  309,  A.  Even  by  this  account, 
which  probably  it  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 
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NOTE  CXLVI.    p.  16. 

It  is  to  p.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  curious  obftrvation.  Palafox,  bifhop  of 
Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illuf- 
trates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the  only 
language  in  which  a  termination  indicating  refpeft, 
Jilavas  re'verentiales  y  de  cortefa,  may  be  affixed  to  every 
word.  By  adding  the  final  fy liable  xin  or  oT^in  to  any 
word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expreffion  of  veneration  in 
the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in  fpeaking  to  an  equal, 
the  word  Father  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  Ta//,  but  an  inferior 
fays  Tatzin.  One  prieft  fpeaking  to  another,  calls  him 
Teoplxque-^  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank  calls  him  I'eopixcat- 
zin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned  when 
Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma,  but  his  vafTals, 
from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Montezumaxin,  Torri- 
bio, MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The 
Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but  reveren- 
tial verbs.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  are  formed 
from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is  explained  by  D.  Jof, 
Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar, 
N°  188. 

NOTECXLVII.   p.  21- 

From  comparing  feveral  pafTages  in  Corita  and  Her*, 
rcra,  we  may  colleft,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans  contributed 
towards  the  fupport  of  government.  Sx>me  pcrfons  of 
the  firft  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  any  tribute,  and,  as  their  only  duty  to  the 
public,  were  bound  to  perfonal  fcrvice  in  war,  and  to 
follow  the  banner  of  their  fovereign  with  their  vaflals. 
a.  The  immediate  vaffals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not 
only  to  perfonal  military  fervice,  but  paid  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3. 
Thofe  who  held  offices  of  honour  or  trufl,  paid  a  cer- 
tain fhare  of  what  they  received  in  confequence  of  hold- 
ing theie.     4.  Each  Capulla,  or  aflbciation,  cultivated. 

fome 
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font  part  of  the  common  6tld  alloctcd  to  it,  for  the 
bclMof  oi  the  crown,  and  dtpoAiad  the  produce  in  ihc 
royil  ^anaric«.  5.  Some  ptrt  of  whatever  waa  broughc 
to  (he  public  roarlcett,  whether  fruits  oC  the  earth,  or 
the  variovt  pcodoAioM  of  their  artidt  and  manufac  • 
turerty  waa  demanded  for  the  public  ufc,  and  the  mcr- 
chants  who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  othrr 
tax.  6.  ThtJIeyifaw^or  itdfcrifei  gUke^  were  bound  to 
cuhivace  ctrtaia  dilUiAa  is  every  province,  which  may 
bt  conidtfed  aa  ij ■■■  /earfi,  and  brought  the  increafe 
Into  pubOc  Hoftbottte.  Thus  the  fovcrelgn  received 
fome  part  of  whatever  was  ofefol  or  valusble  in  the 
country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  produdion  of  the 
foil*  or  acquired  by  the  induOry  of  the  people.  What 
each  coacfihvced  towarda  the  fapport  of  government. 
Ciamt  10  have  beta  iocoaiderable.  Corita,  in  anfwcr 
to  one  of  the  qoeiiea  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by 
Phittp  IL  endeavours  to  cftimate  in  money  the  value  of 
what  each  cititcn  might  be  fuppofcd  to  pay,  and  does 
ooc  racfcoii  it  at  aaore  than  three  or  four  rtait,  about 
«i|hte«Q  ptQca  or  two  Otillings  a  head. 

kJOTE  CXLVIII.    p.  21. 

CotTtt,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  aftonifhed 
with  this,  at  with  any  ioflance  of  Mexican  ingenuity, 
a  particular  defeription  of  it.  Along  one  of  the 
tya,  Cayt  te,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  arc 
two  coodoits,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
wkh  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and  rai/ed 
about  Ax  feet.  In  ooe  of  them  is  conveyed  a  ilream  of 
exccllam  watar,  aa  large  at  the  body  of  a  m^in,  into  the 
centre  of  the  dty,  and  it  fuppliet  all  the  inhabitants 
plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftrcam  of  water 
may  be  turned  into  it.  Aa  this  conduit  paiTes  along  two 
of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the  caofe- 
way,  through  which  the  falt-watcr  of  the  lake  flows, 
it  is  conveyed  over  them  in  pipea  aa  large  as  the  body 
of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  reoMMa 

qoartcrs 
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quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  fold  to  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Relat,  ap.  Ramuf.  441,  A. 

NOTE  CXLIX.    p.  23. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are 
fhewn  fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's. 
They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper  plates.  In 
the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently 
eartern.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments  upon  them, 
reprefenting  dragons,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point 
of  workmanfhip  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The 
Spaniards  probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine 
iflands.  The  only  unqueftionable  fpecimen  of  Mexican 
art  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very 
fine  gold,  which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma. 
It  weighs  50Z.  i2dwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765. 
A  man's  head  is  reprefenied  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide 
the  full  face,  on  the  other  the  profile,  on  the  third  the 
back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been 
produced  by  punching  the  infide  of  the  cup,  fo  as  to 
make  the  reprefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The 
features  are  grofs,  but  reprefented  with  fome  degree  of 
art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spaniih  workman(hip. 
This  cup  was  purchafed  by  Edward  earl  of  Orford, 
while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  un- 
der his  command,  and  is  now  in  the  pofieffion  of  his 
grandfon,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  inform- 
ation to  my  refpedable  ana  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Har- 
rington.—In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p. 
107,  is  publifhed  an  account  of  fome  mafks  of  Terra 
Cotta,  brought  from  a  burying  ground  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  about  feventy  miles  from  the  Britifli  fet- 
tlement  on  the  Mofquito  ftiore.  They  are  faid  to  be  like- 
neffes  of  chiefs,  or  other  eminent  perfons.  Fron  the 
defcription  and  engravings  of  them,  we  have  additional 
proof  of  the  imperfeft  ilate  of  arts  among  the  Ameri» 
cans. 
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NOTE  CL.    p.  2g. 

TRI  learned  reader  wiU  perceive  how  much  I  havt 
beca  iodchttd,  in  ihii  part  of  my  work,  to  ihe  guidance 
«l  tbt  Btflkop  of  GkMicclUr,  who  bat  traced  the  fucccf- 
five  Aepe,  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  in  thii 
Jioe  «tf  »a  progreUy  with  oiiich  erudition,  and  greater 
tjf.  He  ia  the  flrft,  at  far  at  1  know,  who 
a  rational  and  confiHcnt  theory  concerning  the 
aiode»  of  writing  ptadifed  by  nationi,  accord- 
ing to  tbo  vanova  degnw  ol  ibeir  improvement.  Div. 
Legal  too  oi  M«Cat«  iii.  69,  Ike  Some  imponant  obfcrv- 
aiiofia  have  bocn  added  by  M.  It  PreAdtat  dt  BroflVs 
ttit  fearaad  and  Intelliftciit  aothor  of  the  Trait6  de 
la   Formaitoa  ilcchanuiuc  dea  Langues,  torn.  i.  895, 

At  fht  Utmlmm  ^alailiiff  aim.iba  aioft  ctiHoM  menu  • 
■tema  estaal  ci  ibt  tarliefl  mode  of  writing,  it  will  net 
be  Unpfopar  10  giva  fume  account  of  the  meant  by  whicli 
cbay  araat  pfafti  tad  from  the  gcr»eral  wreck  of  every 
vavk  al  an  in  America,  and  rommunicated  to  the  Pub- 
Ik.  For  tbe  mcA  early  and  complete  colle^ion  of  thcfe 
ptiHiOkcd  by  Parcbaa,  we  are  indebted  to  the  arteniM  n 
al  tbat  cyriout  inciter,  Haklwyt.  Don  Antonio  Men - 
^oaa^  ttatiajf  ot  New  Spam,  having  deemed  thofe 
paimingf  a  propar  ptaftpc  for  Charlet  V.  the  Oiip  in 
wbkh  they  wvta  tec  10  Spain  wat  ukan  by  a  French 
•aitiiicr,  and  they  came  into  tba  paAAott  of  Thevet, 
flia  ktrtgt  gtograpbcr,  who  having  travailed  himfdf 
iato  iba  Naw  World,  and  dcfcribed  one  of  ita  provincae, 
wat  a  cariaat  oMarvar  ^  whaieaar  tended  to  illuOrate 
'tba  mamiart  of  tba  AmarioMM.  On  hit  death  they 
waaa  purcbaM  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
Kognii  ambafTador  to  the  French  court ;  and,  hein;  left 
by  him  to  Purchas,  were  publiihed  at  the  defire  of  tha 
Inmed  antiqoary  Sir  Henry  Speknan.  Purchat,  iit. 
1065.  They  were  tranHated  from  Englifb  into  French 
•by  Mtlcbiaadack  Thaveoot,  and  pabliihed  in  hit  coilec- 
Cioii  of  Toyaget,  A«  D.  1683. 

Tha 
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The  fecond   fpecimen   of  Mexican    pi^ure-writing, 
was  publirtied  by   Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two 
copper-plates.     The  firft  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  firft  arrival 
in   the   country,  and  of  the  various  rtations  in  which 
they  fettled,  before   they  founded  the  capital  of  their 
empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.     The  fecond  is  a  Chro- 
.nological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  reprefenting  the  manner  in 
which  they  computed  and  marked  their  cycle  of  fifty- 
two   years.      He  received  both   from  Don   Carlos  de 
Siguenza    y  Congorra,   a   diligent  coUedlor  of  ancient 
Mexican  documents.      But  as  it  feems  now  to  be  a 
received  opinion   (founded,  as   far  as  I  know,  on  no 
good  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and 
that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious 
voyage,  I   have  not   mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the 
text.     They  have,  however,  manifeltly  the  appearance 
of  being  Mexican  productions,   and  are  allowed  to  be  fo 
by  Boturini,   who  was  well  qualified  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  were  genuine  or  fuppofititious.    M.  Clavigero, 
likewife,  admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they  always  appeared  to  be  (o, 
though,  from  my  defire  to  reft  no  part  of  my  narrative 
upon  queftionabe  authority,  I  did   not   refer  to   them. 
The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  former  is  confiderably  more 
perfeft  than  any  other  fpecimen  of  Mexican  defign  ;  but 
as   the  original  is   faid  to  have  been  much  defaced  by 
time,  I  fufpeCl  that  it  has  been  improved  by  fome  touches 
from  the  hand  of  an  European  artift.    Carreri,  Churchill, 
iv.  p.  487.     The  chronological  wheel  is  a  juft  delinea- 
tion of  the  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  s.     It  feems  to  refemblc 
one  which   that  learned   Jefuit  had  feen  j  and  if  it  be 
admitted  as   a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that  the 
Mexicans  had  artificial  or  arbitrary  characters,  which 
reprefented  feveral  things befides  numbers.    Each  month 
is  there  reprefented  by  a  fymbol  exprcflive  of  fome  wock 
or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  difco- 

vered  by  another  Italian.     In  I736>  Lorenzo  Boturini 

VOL.111.  KH  Benaduci 
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Btnadoci  fet  out  for  Stvr  Spain,  tnd  wu  led  by  fcTfril 
ilK.denrf  to  Audy  the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  (o 
colkA  the  remain*  of  their  hifloncal  moniiiMfiti.  He 
l>erflrttd  nine  yean  in  hu  refearchet,  with  the  cnthufi* 
afm  of  a  projeAor,  atul  tb«  patience  of  an  antiquary. 
la  1746,  ha  pobUihed  at  Madrid,  Jdtm  dt  ams  Nmvs 
Hi/f^rim  Ctmtrmi  M  is  Amttkt  Stfitwirnmsl,  containing  ^ri 
account  of  the  rvfolt  of  hit  in^oiriet;  and  he  addcl  i^ 
if  a  catalofve  of  bu  American  HiAoncal  Mufeum,  ar. 
rang^J  vndar  tMny  Ax  diifertnc  baadf.  Hit  i'^  4  ^r  % 
Nawr  HiHory  appeart  to  mm  tbt  work  of  a  n^  i 

man.  Rut  his  catalofot  of  Mexican  mapiy 
\,  tribute  rolU,  calendars,  Ac.  is  mudi  lai^ 
than  ooa  coold  hiva  aspoAed.  Unfortonately  a  fh  p, 
ftn  wbM  ha  had  fem  a  confldcnblc  part  of  them  to 
Europa«  was  taken  by  an  En$li(h  privateer  during  the 
war  baiwetn  Great  Britain  %^6  Spain  which  commenced 
in  the  year  ty]^  \  and  it  it  probable  that  they  pcrifhcd 
by  f^llin;  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  i»o(urini 
htmfcif  incurred  the  difpl«afu»e  of  the  Spanish  courr, 
and  dind  in  an  kofpital  at  Madrid.  The  hiflory,  of  which 
Ctit  AIm,  Ac.  was  only  %f^f4fl»t^  was  never  puoH(he<1. 
The  remeinder  of  his  Mofeum  Isnma  to  have  been  dif. 
parfed.  Some  part  of  it  cams  into  the  poflMoo  of  tbe 
prafeiK  arcbbithopof  Toled>,  when  he  was  prinafa  of 
New  Spiin,  and  ba  pobli(htd  from  it  that  corious 
Uibutc.roll  which  1  have  mentioned. 

Tba  only  other  coUe^on  of  Mexican  paintings,  as 
fsr  as  1  can  Icam,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  ar  Vienna* 
Jly  order  of  tlieir  Imperial  Mjjcriies,  I  have  obtained 
' focb  a  fpadman  of  iMa  as  I  dcfircd,  in  eight  paint 
lngS»  mada  with  i^  mnch  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed 
tiia  copiea  coold  hardly  be  ditlinguiAied  from  the  origi. 
nals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  C»dt»  Mt*iramu%t  \t 
nppcart  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Kmmanucl  King 
of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  Vli.  who  died  A  D. 
1^33.  Arer  pafling  through  the  handt  of  feveral  i|. 
luliriout  proprietor*,  it  fell  into  ihofc  of  the  cardinal  of 
SaxaEif&oacb,  who  presented  ii  10  the  coperor  Leopold. 

^  ^     Thefe 
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Thefe  paintings  are  nnanifeflly  Mexican,  but  tliey  are 
in  a  ftyle  very  difFerent  from  any  of  the  former.  An 
engraving  has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to 
gratify  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  may  deem  this  an  ohjedt 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  objefl^  of  fuffici- 
ent  importance,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  poflible,  by  re. 
courfe  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  piauftbJe  conjectures 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  piC^ure.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  evidently  fimilar.  A.  A.  are  targets 
and  darts,  almoft  in  the  fame  form  with  thofe  pub- 
lifhed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c.  B  B.  are 
figures  of  temples,  nearly  refembling  thofe  in  Purchas, 
p.  1TC9  and  I II  3,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  II.  C.  is 
a  bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which 
occurs  in  almofl  every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana. 
E.  E.E.  fcems  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war 
drefs,  the  fantaftic  ornaments  of  which  refemble  the 
figures  in  Purchas,  p.  mo,  lili,  2H3'  I  fliould 
fuppofe  this  pifture  to  be  a  tribute  roll,  as  their  mode 
of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D  D.  D.  &c. 
According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation  by 
the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexi- 
can paintings  in  my  poflefTion,  feems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  They  plainly  refemble  a  ftring  of  knots  on  a 
cord  or  (lender  rope. 

Since  J  published  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  ftill  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly  atten- 
tion to  procure  me  information,  has  difcovered,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Efcurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  confifling 
of  forty  fheets  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  each  the  fize  of 
a  common  ftieet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  '  ariety 
of  uncouth  and  whimfical  figures  of  Mexican  painting, 
in  very  frefli  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in 
SpaniQi  to  mofl  of  them.  The  firft  twenty,  two  fheets 
are  the  figns  of  the  months,  days,  &c.  About  the 
middle  of  each  flieet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for 
H  H  z  th« 
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ftm  iMfith^  (urroymlcd  by  the  figot  of  the  diyt.  The 
laA  etgbtecii  (hceu  are  g^c  fo  filled  with  figures.  They 
tmm  CO  be  the  fifM  of  Deitiet,  and  images  of  various 
Obfe^.  According  to  thii  Cakodir  in  ihe  Ercurial, 
tbe  Mexican  year  coniaiiiad  at6  <iayi,  divided  into  a  a 
ithi  of  13  days.  Each  dMf  it  reprefentcd  by  a  dif. 
6gn,  ukco  from  (cam  natural  objed,  a  fcrpent» 
a  dofy  a  lijard,  a  reed,  a  boufe,  Arc.  The  figni  of 
daya  m  the  CaUadarol  ibe  Efcurial  are  precifcly  the 
Cmm  witb  clioff  fWtiOBid  by  Boturini.  Idea,  Ace. 
p«  4C.  Bat,  if  W9  may  give  crtdit  to  chat  Author. 
Um  Mexican  year  concaioed  360  days,  divide  d  into 
it  momht  of  10  daya.  The  order  of  days  in  e^try 
vat  compuiad,  according  to  him,  fir  (I  by  what 
BihJtammy  progrciTioii  of  6Ay%  fron)  one  to 
tMrteeih  ill  the  fame  nuNMier  aa  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
ICnirial,  and  then  by  a  ftftmmy  progrcOion  of  days 
fram  one  to  feven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  thia 
Caltpdar,  noc  only  ihe  figM  which  diilinguifh  each 
day,  btn  che  qualidei  AmoM  co  be  peculiar  to  each 
There 


iih,  arc  marind*  There  are  certain  wcakne/frt 
wbich  feem  l»  AtOMipafty  the  human  mind  through 
•vary  Aaft  of  He  progrtft  in  obfervation  and  Tccince. 
aa  waa  the  knowledge  of  the  Meaicant  in  Aftro. 

ly,  ic  appears  Co  have  been  already  conneded  with 
Jndkiat  AArology.  7  he  fortmia  and  charaAcr  of  per- 
Ibna  bom  in  each  month  ara  fnppoiM  to  be  decided  by 
feme  fupcnor  influence  predominant  at  the  time  of 
nativity.  Hence  it  if  foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all 
who  are  bora  in  one  mon  h  will  be  rich,  in  another 
warlike,  in  a  third  luxurioot,  Ac.  The  paftcboardi 
or  whatever  fubOance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar 
in  the  Efcuri4l  ii  painted,  faema,  by  N-r.  Wa^'dilove's 
defcripiion  or  if,  to  rciaaiblc  nearly  that  in  the  imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  In  feveral  particular!,  the  U^\xrt% 
bear  fdme  likertefs  to  chofe  in  the  plate  which  1  have 
ybliflnd.  The  figures  marked  D.  which  induce  me  to 
ooojaAare,  that  this  painting  mts;ht  be  a  tribute  roll 
10  theis  poblifiicd  by  Purchas  aod  the  Arch. 

biOiop 


t 
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|bi(hop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns 
of  days  ;  and  I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
I  his  obfervations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well 
founded.  It  appears,  from  the  characters  in  which  the 
explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that  this  curious 
monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  foon  after 
the  conqueft  of  the  empire.  It  isfingular  that  it  (hould 
never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanifh  Author, 

NOTE   CLI.   p.  31. 

The  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the  deathful  Lance; 
the  fecond,  the  Divider  of  Men  5  the  third,  the  Shedder 
of  Blood  J  the  fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Darkhoufe. 
Acofta,  Lib   vi.  c.  25, 

NOTE    CLII.    p.  37. 

The  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the  moft 
confiderable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mount 
of  folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  and 
rofe  to  the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the 
Mexican  temples  were  folid  ftrudures,  or  earthen 
mounts,  and  of  confequence  cannot  be  confidered  as 
any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  building.  Clavig.  II.  207* 

From  infpeding  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  for  fufpe(Sl:ing  that  all  their  temples  were  con- 
ftruded  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  1109, 
1 110.  1113. 

NOTE  CLIII.    p.  39. 

'  Not  only  in   Tlafcala,  and  Tepeaca,    but  even  in 

Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people  were  mere  hurs 

built  with  turf,   or  mud,    or   the  branches  of   trees. 

H  H  3  They 
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Tbef  «Ftre  esirwmly  low,  and  flight,  and  without  ai 
furniture  but  a  few  tartbttt  irdl^la.  Like  the  rudcft 
Indians,  icveral  familica  rtfldid  andcr  the  fame  roof, 
withovt  having  any  fcparatt  apartoientt.  Nerreia, 
Dec.  ••  lib*  vii.  c«  !)•  lib.  x.  c.  am.     Dcc«  j.  lab.  iv* 


NOTE  CLIV.    p.  39. 

t  AM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refidcd  lonfc  in  New 
Sp^in,  and  vifited  almod  every  province  of  it,  that 
thera  it  nee,  in  all  th«  extent  of  that  vad  empire,  any 
■wnawtnc,  or  v«ftige  of  any  boilding  more  ancient 
tban  tbn  mmqm^p  nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway,  ex- 
cept Imm  rwMlM  of  iho  caoHiway  from  Guida loupe 
to  that  gate  of  Moxico  by  which  Cortes  entered  tho 
dty.  Ms.  ^oMi  flv.  Tbo  antbor  of  another  account 
la  mMofeript  oWen^et,  "  That  at  this  day  there  does 
ait  SMnln  oven  tbt  teolM  voUigt  of  tho  sxiflence  of 
MKltm  In  dim  hoildiog  pobttc  or  prtirate,  either  in 
or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  I  have 
fiys  he,  through  all  tho  counthet  adjacent 
to  them,  via.  NewOalicia,  New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico, 
ionora,  Cinaloo,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New 
wichout  having  obferved  any  monument 
aotkct  oxorpt  Ibmt  roint  noar  an  ancient  vil. 
lag«  to  tbo  valley  dt  Cajfm  Gpsm^^  In  lat.  N.  30''.  46'. 
loa|lt«  t5t^.  aa'*  from  the  ifland  of  Tcneriffe.  or  4^,0 
loagoes  N.  If  •  W.  from  Mexico.**  He  defcrihes  thcfe 
fumt  mtoototy^  and  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
ynkry  building  in  turf  and  ft  one,  plailtrsd  over  with 
wbHe  earth  or  hme.  A  milTionary  Infotniod  that 
jsmiiiiian,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  another 
odUke  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred  leagues 
towards  N.  W.  00  the  baniu  of  the  River  St.  Pedro. 
his*  fmmmt, 

Tbele  tefiinrKmies  derive  great  credit  from  one  cir^ 
cumrtarce,  that  they  were  not  given  in  fupport  of  any 
panicular  f)Acm  or  theory,  but  ai  fimple  anfwers  to 
which  I  bad  propUed.     Ic  is  probable,  however. 

that 
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that  when  thefe  gentlemen  aflert,  that  no  ruins  or  mo- 
numents of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now  to  be 
difcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,    they  meant  that 
there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed 
any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence,    in  the  works 
of   its  ancient  inhabitants.      For  it  appears  from  the 
teftimony  of  feveral  Spanifti  authors,  that  in  Otumba, 
Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c,  feme  veftiges  of  ancient  build- 
ings are  ftill  vifible.      Villa    Segnor    Theatro   Amer. 
p«  143.  308.  353,     D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana^  former- 
ly archbifhop  of  Mexico*  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his 
introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas   de   Rela.. 
cion  of  Cortes,  which  he  published  at  Mexico,  men- 
tions fome  ruins  which  are  ftill   vifible  in    feveral  of 
the  towns  through  which  Cortes  pafled  in  his  way  to 
the  capital,  p.  4,    &c.      But  neither  of  thefe  authors 
give  any  defcription  of  them ;  and  they  feem  to  be  fo 
very  inconfiderable,  as  to  (hew  only  that  fome  build- 
ings had  once  been  there.     The  large  mount  of  earth 
at   Cholula,    which    the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the 
name  of  temple,  ftill  remains,  but  without  any  fteps 
by  which  to  afcend,  or  any  facing  of  ftone.     It  ap- 
pears now  like  a  natural  mount,   covered  with  graf$ 
and  (hrubs,  and  poflibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more, 
Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.     I  have  received  a  minute 
defcription  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near  Cuerna- 
vaca,   on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.     It  is 
corfipofed  of  large  ftones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely 
as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  which  are 
hereafter  mentioned.      At  the   foundation  it  forms  a 
fquare  of  25  yards 5    but  as  it  rifes  in  height,   it  di« 
minifhes  in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being  con. 
traded  fuddenly  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that  it  muft 
have  refembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.     It  termi- 
nated,  it  is  faid,  in  a  fpire. 

NOTE  CLV.    p.  44. 

The  exaggeration  of   the  Spanifli  hiftorians,   with 
refpedt  to  the  number  of  human  viilims  facnficed  iti 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  appean  ro  be  ^try  great.  According  to  Co. 
mara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twcntjr  choufand 
human  TiAims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Di. 
vinitiet,  and  in  (ome  years  they  amounted  to  6f(y 
thoufand.  Cron.  c  aa9.  The  flculls  of  thofc  unhappy 
^m§om  «>trc  raoftd  ia  order  to  a  MIding  ereAed  for 
fhm  pvrpole,  and  two  of  Cortea*a  oAcer^  who  had 
coonted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number 
thirty  fix  thoufand.  Ibid  c.  8a. 
ia  flill  more  incredible,  that  the 
number  of  vi^mt  wat  (o  great,  that  flvt  tboofaod 
have  been  facriftccd  in  one  d  ty,  nay,  on  foflM  oeca* 
iom«  no  left  than  twcnry  thoufand.  Dec.  iii  lib. 
H.  c.  i6.  Torqvemada  goea  beyond  both  in  extra. 
vagaace,  for  be  aArta.  that  twenty  thoofand  children, 
tldoflff  of  other  eiAimt,  were  (la  ugh  tared  amwally. 
Moni  lad.  fib  vii.  c.  ar.  The  mod  refpedable  ao« 
ciMfity  in  fairoor  of  foch  high  numbers  is  that  of 
ZMWurraga,  the  flrA  biihop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  the  cha^tr  general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  f  6|  r, 
tliat  the  Mexicans  facrificed  annually  twenty 
'  vlAims.  DaYtla.  Teatro  Ecclef.  116.  In 
SO  all  thefa  accooms*  B.  de  las  Csfas  oh. 
fervos,  that  if  there  liad  baeo  foch  an  annual  waHe 
of  the  human  fpedes,  the  country  could  never  have 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  popoloufnefs,  for  which  le 
%>as  remarkable  when  the  S|>aniards  lirh  landed  there. 
This  leafoning  is  jufl.  If  the  number  of  vidims  in 
all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  had  been  fo  great, 
not  only  moil  popolaiion  have  been  prevented  from 
increafing,  but  the  human  race  mu(\  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  a  Ihort  time.  For  befides  the  wafle 
of  the  fpecies  by  fuch  nunKrous  facriAccs,  jt  it  ob- 
fenrable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken  in 
is  either  certain  death  or  perpetusl  flavery,  at 
can  gam  nothing  by  fobmitting  fpecdily  to  an 
enemy,  they  always  refifl  to  the  uttermofi,  and  war 
becomes  bloody  and  deAmdive  to  the  lafl  degree, 
l.as  Caias  po6tiycly  adcru,  that  the  ^icxKans  never 

facrificed 
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facrificcd  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  pcrfons  in  a 
year.  See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda,  fubjoined  to 
his  Breviflima  Relacion,  p.  105,  Cortes  does  not 
fpecify  what  number  of  vidtims  was  facrificed  annu- 
ally, but  B.  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates,  that  an  inquiry 
having  been  made,  with  refpeft  to  this,  by  the  Fran- 
cifcan  Monks,  who  were  fent  into  New  Spain  im. 
mediately  after  the  conqueft,  it  was  found  that  about 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  were  facrificcd  every  year 
in  Mexico.    C.  207* 

NOTE  CLVI.    p.  45. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Peru- 
vian Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant 
to  conclufions  deduced  from  the  mofl  accurate  and 
cxtcnfive  obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes 
during  each  reign,  in  any  given  fucceflion  of  princes. 
The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acofta  and  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega, 
Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was 
the  twelfth  Inca.  According  to  this  rule  of  comput- 
ing, the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought 
not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and 
forty  years;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fubfifted 
four  hundred  years.  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  I9.  Vega, 
lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each  reign  is  extended 
at  a  medium  to  thirty,  three  years,  inftead  of  twenty, 
the  number  afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obferv- 
ations;  but  fo  imperfeft  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the  numbe/ 
of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

NOTE    CLVII.  p.  52. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanifli  writers  aficrt,  that  tha 
Peruvians  offered  human  facrifices.      Xeres,   p.  190. 
I    Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.     Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.     But  Gar- 
I   cilaflb  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  thtMgh  this  barbarous 
practice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it 

was 
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WM  touHy  aboliOied  hy  the  I  neat,  and  that  no  human 
yf\0\m  wai  ever  oicfvd  in  »ny  temple  of  the  Sun.   Thit 
•(Tenion,  and  tht  plMiAble  reaton*  with  which  he  con- 
iraM  it,  ««  fvAdenc  to  refute  the  Spanilh  writers, 
wtioft  ■ooounii  letm  to  be  foQiidcil  cntirclir  upon  re- 
port,  HOC  vpon  what  they  themCeliret    h»d  obferved. 
Vep,  Hb.  ii.  c  4.     In  one  of  their  feftivaU,  the  Pe- 
r«M>m  offered  cakte  of  bread  moiAened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  amn,  the  eye  hrowa,  aad  nofea  of  their • 
children.     Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.     Thi»  riit  may  IwYt  bte«   j 
deHvod  fnm  their  ancient  pradice,  in  their  mnAyfUOmi  | 
IUte»  of  fiKH6diig  btmiaa  eiaima. 

NOTE  CLVIIL  p.  57. 
Tmr  SpMiiardt  haet  adoptod  both  thofe  ctHlomt  c^ 
ifit  Midtfif  Rvra^na.  Tbey  haee  prefcrved  fnmt  ot 
the  aqvedoaa  or  cinali,  made  in  the  dayt  of  the  Incat, 
and  htvt  made  now  onea,  by  which  they  water  evet  y 
iaM  that  tbty  CMlfiiratr.  Vfkm  Voyage,  torn.  i.  4>« 
477.  Thay  KktwiCi  contlnot  to  ttlr fMw,  or  the  don^ 
oT  fea-fowlf ,  aa  manort.  Ulloo  fivea  a  dalsrlption  of 
Clia  almoll  incredibia  qtnntlty  of  it  in  the  fmall  iOaodt 
MartbfCoaA.     Ibid.  4!  1. 

NOTE    CLIX.    p.  59. 

Tui  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Tnca  at 
Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun- 
Ca— ar,  arodalcribad  by  UUoa,  torn.  i.  tS6,  Sec.  who 
lafpaAod  dMD  with  graat  care.  M.  da  Condamine 
publi(hed  a  coriooa  memoir  coacaming  the  roint  of 
Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  rAcademte  dc  Berlin,  A.  D. 
I74^»  P*  4^5-  AccfU  drfcribei  the  mins  of  Cuzco, 
which  he  had  rxanuned.  Lib.  vi.  c  14.  G^rciUffo, 
in  his  ufual  flile,  givea  pompoot  and  confufed  defcrip- 
tiooa  of  feverai  teniplea,  and  other  public  ediAcet. 
Ub.  iii.  c.  I.  c.  ti.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Don  '  Zapata* 
in  a  large  treatif<r  concerning  Pero,  which  has  not 
fcicfaene  beto  pabliftird»  communicatei  fome  informa- 
tion 
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tlon  with  refpedl  to  feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  oiher 
autiiors.     MS.  penes  me,  Articulo  xx,     Ulloa  defcribes 
fome  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  wliich  were 
likcwife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity.     Tom.  i. 
391.     Three  circumftances  ftruck  all  thofe  obfervers  : 
the  vaft  fize  of  the  Itones  which  the  Peruvians  employed 
in  fome  of  their  buildings.    Acofta  meafured  one,  which 
was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  fix  in  ihick- 
uefs ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  forirtfs  at  Cuzto, 
there  were  ilones  confiderably  larger.     It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  ihefe,  and  raife 
them   to  the   height  even  of  twelve  feet.     The  fecond 
circumftance  is,  the  imperfection  of  the  Peruvian  art, 
when  applied  to  working  in  timber.     By  the  patience 
and  perfeverance  natural  to  Americans,  ftones  may  be 
formed  into  any  (hape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  againft 
another,  or  by  the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments 
made  of  ftone  j  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  progrefs 
can  be  made  m  carpentry.     The  Peruvians  could  not 
mortize  two  beams  together,  or   give  any  degree  of 
union    or  ftability  to  any  work  compofed  of  timber. 
As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building,  nor  can 
Spanifh  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to  frame 
a  roof  for  thofe  ample  ftruftures  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnilh,  of  their 
want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  lefs  aflonifliing.  None  of  the  ftones  em- 
ployed in  thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular 
or  uniform  fhape,  which  could  render  them  fit  for  be- 
ing compared  together  in  building.  The  Indians  took 
them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raifed 
out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were  fquare,  fome  triang"U- 
lar,  fome  convcX,  fome  concave.  Their  art  and  in- 
duftry  were  employed  in  joining  them  together,  by 
forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one,  as  perfe^ly  corref- 
ponded  to  the  projeflions  or  rifings  in  the  other.     This 

tedious 
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tcdioot  optratio*,  whidi  flulglit  b«?t  been  fo  eatHf 
abri^ft^,  by  aitiptim  ^^  Airfjc«  of  che  lionet  to  each 
ortnr»  ciclMr  by  nabbfaig,  or  by  their  hitchcts  of  cop. 
ptr,  wvM  ba  6mmmi  iacradibtoy  tf  h  w«ff«  not  put 
btfO«4  dosbc  by  itt^wahn  the  rtmaiM  oT  thofe  build. 
iftgt.  It  giipft  Cbem  a  Tery  Angular  appearance  to  an 
Vuropcan  eye.  There  it  no  regular  layer  or  firatom  of 
boildiog,  mud  wm  0«e  ftone  rcfcmblet  another  in  dimen- 
iooa  or  form.  At  the  fame  time,  by  the  perfevering, 
but  Sl-dbe#ed  induiUy  of  the  Indiant,  they  are  all 
joined  wHbtbat  miiHite  nioccy  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Ulloa  i»adc  chit  oMenration  concerning  the  form  of  the 
Hoaei  bi  the  fonreft  oi  Aton.Cannar.     Voy.  i.  p.  jty. 

MmI»  fleoaa  imilv Mcriplioo  of  the  fortrelk  of  Coxco, 
tbt  mik  pefMI  ol  all  the  Fcnivi»n  works.  ZepatB  *' 
Mf.  ftm  aw.  AecordiOf  ce  M.  de  Condamine,  there 
vpeft  regvkr  flraca  o#  boildiDf  in  fome  p4rtt  of  Atun- 
CaiMMr,  which  he  remarfct  as  fingular»  and  ai  a  proof 
#1  Cbom  progreCi  la  improvtmtnt. 


NOTE  CLX.    p.  6a. 

TsB  appetrance  of  ihoie  hridgety  which  bend  with 
tbeir  owa  weight,  waire  with  the  wind,  and  are  con« 
idewbiy  agitated  by  the  motion  of  9^ry  perfon  who 
padba  along  theai»  ia  ^ty  frightful  at  ArO.  But  (he 
Spamarda  bavt  fciond  them  to  be  the  eaficf)  mode  of 
the  tonnaoit  km  Ftro,  over  which  it  would  be 
to  throer  OMfO  Ibttd  firudturct  either  of  Aone 
tinbor.  They  form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo  firong 
d  btoadt  that  loaded  miikt  paf«  along  them.  All 
I  tMda  of  Cuxco  it  carried  on  by  meant  of  fueh  a 
tr  Ibe  near  Aporimac  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  ^^i, 
A  OMia  fliBpla  coscrieaoea  wat  employed  in  parTing 
fmallcr  ftreamti  A  baflcct,  in  which  the  traveller  wat 
placed,  being  fufpefided  from  a  Arong  rope  firerched 
acroft  the  Aream,  it  wat  py(bad  or  drawn  Irom  one  Tide 
ae  the  other.    lUd. 
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NOTE   CLXT.    p.  73. 

Mv  information  with  refpedl  to  thofe  etents  is  taken 
from  Noticia  hrcve  de  la  expedicion  militar  de  Sonora  y 
Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feliz,  y  vantojofo  eftado,  en  que  por 
confecuentia  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto  ambas  provincias, 
publifhed  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  1 771,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had  furniftied 
the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
the  armament.  The  copies  of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare 
in  Madrid  j  but  I  have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled 
me  to  communicate  thefe  curious  fafl-s  to  the  public. 
According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine 
Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two 
carats,  which  weighed  fixteen  marks  four  ounces  four 
ochavas ;  this  was  fent  to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the 
king,  and  is  now  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Madrid. 

NOTE   CLXII.    p.  73. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpe^  to  this 
point  is  remarkable^  for  Cortes  feems  to  have  furveyed 
its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of  To- 
ledo has  publifhed,  from  the  original,  in  the  po/Teffion 
©f  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant  of  Cortes,  a 
map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo  Caftillo,  in 
which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninfula,  ftretching 
out  nearly  in  the  fame  direction  which  is  now  given  to 
it  in  the  bed  maps,  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado 
enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precifion.  Hift.  de  Neuv» 
^fpagna,  327. 

NOTE   CLXIIL   p.  76. 

t  AM  indebted  for  this  fad:  to  M.  L'Abbe  Raynaf, 
torn,  iii.  103.  and  upon  confulting  an  intelligent  perfon, 
long  fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious 

VQt.  uu  11  author 
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•oihor  lut  been  w«lJ  infonntd.  The  logffood,  on 
Dear  the  town  o^  St.  Frucii  ol  GMnpMchy,  it  of  much 
bctUr  quAUiy  than  that  cm  Um  OCNr  fide  ol  Vuvaun, 
Mid  tkt  Eoglifb  trade  lO  tbt  Bay  ol  Honduria  i$  aUnoll 
•f  aaeftd. 

NOTE   CLXIV.   p.  92. 

P.  TofttiBio  dt    Bemvtmt,   or  Moco4iMa,    hai 
•iMNiieraied  ten  cmCm  of  the  rapid  dqnpvlition  of 
McftKo,  lo  whidi  hm  fhrea  the  Dame  of  the  Ten  Pi 
Manjr  of  iliafe  art  aoi  peculiar  to  that  provlr^ 
The  intndmBkBm  of  Uw  fidl  poi      Thia  difcAfe  wia 
Am  bfomN  iMO  New  Sptte  Ui  the  year  1 510,  by  a 
MfToe  tfi«o  «H»  aiMMtod  Nanraca  io  hit  cipedition' 
Tornbto  afllfina«  that  cot  half  of  the 
rtaiiicoi,  vUlced  wiih  this  diiUmpcr, 
died.    To  ddi  ■•wiiii  oocaieiiart  by  the  tealUpox« 
iIm  deHmAlve  dMt  of  two 
diiUmpcrt  wllkb  ragtd  In  the  yeart  1 545 
I  $76.     lo  the  fofSMT  tooyooo  )  in  the  latter,  aboi 
two  milioat  ptrUhed^  accordiiig  to  an  cxad  account 
taken  bf  •idtr  of  ibo  vtccroyt.     Mod.  Ind.  i.  #4: 
lUe  fmil-poB  WM  aec  kNr<Mluccd  mio  Pttu  for  feircr ^  1 
ycari  aHar  iko  l»»iion  of  ibe  SpeoUrdt,  bat  there  t«  > 
ibac  diHiiptr  proved  very  fatal  to  the  natif  ct«    Garc  •  j 
Of%M^  ^  $$.     ••  Tbe  Humbert  who  wert  killed  or 
dM  of  tadM  to  iMr  war  with  the  SpMiiarda,  parti- 

of  Mexico.  |.  The  great 
tbe  rcdo^oo  of  Mexico,  at 
a  oee  fldc  or  the  other, 
tbe  oUdeadoa  of  ibeir  land»«  Some- 
tbisf  6milar  to  tbia  bappmd  in  all  the  ocber  cooncrict 
by  the  Spfloiafde.  4*  The  grlevoot  talkt 
by  tbt  Speniardt  «po«  tbe  ptople  belonging  to 
dkdr  EopeefMeatoe.  5.  Tbe  oppredlve  borden  of 
taxes  which  they  were  onable  to  pay,  and  from  which 
they  could  bopo  lor  no  exenupcion.  6.  The  mimbert 
employed  io  coliadUog  tbe  gold,  carried  down  by  tttc 
torreou  frooi  tho  mnnonini,  who  were  forced  fronn 

their 
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Ithelr  own  habitations,  without  any  provifion  made  for 
litheir  fubfiftence,  and  fubjedted  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold 
lin  thofe  elevated  regions.  7.  The  immenfe  labour  of 
[rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  fuch 

)recipitate  ardour,  as  deflroyed  an  incredible  number 
people.     8.  The   number  of  people  condemned  to 

fervitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed  in 
fworking  the  filver  mines,     Thefe,  marked  by  each  pro* 

)rietor  with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in 

lerds  to  the  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to 
fwhich  they  were  fubjeded  there,  the  noxious  vapours 
lof  tlie  mines,  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  fcarcity 
|of  food,  were  fo  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms,  the  country 
'round  feveral  of  thofe  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago, 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with 
their  flench,  and  fo  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious 
birds,  hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that  the  fun  was 
darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the 
different  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  and  by  the 
civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  deftroyed  many  of 
the  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  ferve  them  as  T<2- 
memes,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  laft  mode  of  op- 
preffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians. 
From  the  number  of  Indians  who  periflied  in  Gonzalo 
Pizarro*s  expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they  fufFered 
in  fimilar  fervices,  and  how  faft  they  were  wafted  by 
tliem,  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria 
Relacion,  illuftrates  and  confirms  feveral  of  Torribio's 
obfervations,  to  which  he  refers.     MS.  penei  me, 

NOTE    CLXV.    p.  93. 

Even  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii. 
p.  18.  But  the  paflion  of  that  great  man  for  fyftem, 
fometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  refearch  ;  and 
from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome  in - 
nances,  to  overlook  obvious  and  juft  caufes. 


I  I  « 
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NOTE  CLXVI.  p.  93. 

A  0Tioii«  proof  of  this  occon  in  the  ftAarotnt  of 
Ififctlii.  wlHro  ttio  difcovert  ih«  moil  loader  conctrn 
for  9km  hoiniiir  ond  mild  ofafo  of  tbt  Indtono.  Tboio 
iMldiMo  Centimcfitt  of  iW  queen  have  been  adoplvd  into 
dtt  pmkkc  Uw  01  Spoif»»  ond  ftrvc  m  the  irtroduAidii 
to  iho  ro|oUiioiM  eootamed  oader  ibe  title  •/eh4gmd 
»MHMer  ^lAe  /ifaii      KecopiL  Ub.  vi.  lAt«  X. 

NOTE  CLXVII.   p.  9J. 

m  ilM  irrooth  TM  of  the  Arfl  hooli  of  ihe  Kfnfj/e* 
eiM,  wlddi  comoint  the  Uw«^oMenikis  tlio  powtro 
wd  fyfliooi  ol  orclibUhopi  mm  bi(hopt»  olmoA  a  third 
ftm  of  ihooi  reUut  10  wh^t  U  irKumboot  «pon  tticm^ 
ol  the  lodiio^,  aod  poiOU  OOC  ibo  v^nout 
in  which  it  It  ihoir  dof|  to  l»ltrpofc,  in  or<icr 
them  fffom  oppftAoA,  eUhtr  with  xcU^  t  ta 
iMr  perloM  or  proptrty.  Not  ooJy  do  the  Itv/ . 
■H  10  tkioi  tbit  honouftblt  tiMl  humtne  vdk«|j>u| 
of  Aotorteo  aOwaly  cxtrwiCe  iu 

of  thu  might  be  produced 
Bot  1  rtiher  refer  to  C»sc,  it 
bo  wat  not  difpofed  10  oferibe  toy  merit  to  the  popidi 
dorfy,  to  whicb  tbey  were  oot  fully  entitled.  Survey^ 
f»  140*  •9t,  Ac  Hcnf7  Hawlu,  ao  EngliOi  rnci* 
ibiiic  who  rtidi^  ivt  yeart  in  New  Spain  prcvt#ut  to 
tboyoar  tSJU  fNottbofame  favourable  account  of  the 
poplbi  dtffy.  Habluyt^  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V. 
fiof  ooly  bifhope,  bot  other  ecclefiaftict  are  impowcrcd 
to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  mafiftratet,  if  any  In« 
dian  it  deprived  of  his  juA  liberty  and  rights  :  Rccopi- 
lac  lib.  VI.  tit.  vt.  ley  14. )  and  thus  were  conHitutcd 
kfal  prote^rs  of  the  Indun*.  Some  of  the  Spanifh 
oedefiaftics  rcfoied  to  grant  abfolorion  to  fuch  of  their 
coontrymen  at  pofMed  EmcmnndaSf  and  con6dered  ttie 
IndUos  as  flavet,  or  employed  them  ia  worlciog  their 
Cooz.  Davil.  Teairo.  EcckC  i*  157* 
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NOTE   CLXVIII.    p.  96. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains 
4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  the 
largeft  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 

NOTE  CLXIX.    p.  96. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
the  (late  of  population  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Europe 
where  the  police  is  mod  perfeft,  and  where  fcience  has 
made  the  greatefl  progrefs.  In  Spanifh  America^ 
where  knowledge  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men 
have  leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpeculative, 
Jittle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry. 
But  in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys 
and  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  America,  to 
make  an  adual  furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurif- 
diftion,  and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  num- 
ber and  occupations.  In  confequence  of  this  order, 
the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  ap- 
pointed D.  Jof.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to 
execute  that  commiffion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  re- 
ports of  the  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  diftridls,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  obfervations,  and  long  acquaintance 
with  moft  of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  publiftied  the 
refult  of  his  inquiries  in  his  'Jeatro  Americano.  His  re- 
port, however,  is  imperfeft.  Of  the  nine  diocefes, 
into  which  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he 
has  publiftied  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Mexico,  the  bifhoprics  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The 
bilhoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guati- 
mala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  com- 
^  prehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more 
numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  fur- 
vey of  the  extenfive  diocefe  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is  defcribed,  but  he 
fpecifies  the  number  of  people  only  in  a  fmall  part  of 
X  I  3  it. 
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if.  The  Induint  of  that  cx(efi6v«  provioct,  in  which 
tbt  SfMnifh  dominion  it  imptrfeAly  «Aabliihtd,  are  not 
rcfifttrad  with  the  (nrnt  accuracy  at  in  other  parts  of 
New  Spitab  Accorduig  to  Villa  Sefnor,  tbo  aaual 
flare  of  popoUfioo  in  tbe  five  diocefct  ahovt  acBliMed 
U  of  Spaniardi,  ocf  root*  iwlutott,  audi  mMwm^  in 
tlie  diooefet  of 

Mexico  _  -.  ^ 


ll«fvaCalkia  i—  —  ^ 


Ar  ilw  rat*  of  Ate  to  a  family,  the  total  > 


ki  iIm  4teHih  •!  Mexico  1  *  f .  S 1  * 

Anfilea         —            ^              —  S8>34<» 

—             —              -~  3<*,iv6 

OaiAca             —                 —               *-  44.1  ti 

NovaGaliaia          — •            •-»          •—  6,«ta 


a94.?9i 
At  tba  rata  of  flvo  10  a  family,  the  total  number  it 
i»47ltf  S5«  We  may  rely  with  greater  certainly  on 
thU  compvtatioa  of  ibo  niimbcr  of  lodiant,  as  it  is 
takm  Iroai  tba  MimkmU^  or  rcgiAer^  according  to 
whicli  iIm  iribMo  paid  by  Iham  it  colledkd.  At  four 
diocciet  of  Bine  un  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of 
Nota  Golacia  liif  mimbart  are  tmpcrfcdiy  recorded,  we 
■My  coacMty  tfeac  tha  niMiter  oi  Indiant  io  the  Mexi- 
can empirt  excaadi  two  sUliofit. 

The  accooat  ol  tba  ■«hir  of  Spaniards,  Lc  fcemt 
tu>t  to  be  equally  complete.  Of  many  places,  V>Ua 
Scgnor  obfenrea  %m  goocral  terms,  tbtt  frreral  Spaniards, 
Mffoca,  aod  paople  of  mixed  race,  refide  there,  with- 
oot  fpecifysog  tbdr  Munber.  If,  tbefiloffe,  we  maVe 
aliowaoca  lor  tl^fir,  and  lor  all  who  itfida  io  the  four 

djocefes 
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diocefes  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  o£ 
thofe  of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  mil* 
lion  and  a  half.  In  fome  places,  Villa  Segnor  dif* 
tinguifties  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior 
races  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos,  and  marks 
their  number  feparately.  But  he  generally  blends  them 
together.  But  from  the  proportion  obfervabie  in  thofe 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  of  the  Aate  of  population  in  New 
Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifeft  that  tl^  number 
of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that 
of  Spaniards.  Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

Defedive  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  number 
of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form  any 
conjedure  equally  fatisfying  with  refpedl  to  the  degree 
of  its  population.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 
year  1761,  the  protedor  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to 
the  king.  As  all  females,  and  perfons  under  age,  are 
exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of 
Indians  ought  by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,120.  MS» 
penes  me. 

1  (hall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may 
compute,  or  at  leart  form  a  guefs,  concerning  the  ftate 
of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According  to 
an  account  which  I  have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate, 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported 
to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953;  to 
New  Spain  ^,,649, 326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few- 
Indians  purchafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are  fold  chiefly  to 
the  Sp^nifh  inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  mixed  race,  fo 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race,  will  amount  by  this  mode  of  computation  to  ac 
lean  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitapts  in  many  of  the  towns  in 
Spanifh  America,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  extent 
of  population,  and  corred  the  inaccurate,  but  popular 

notion 
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iwilQtt  f  ttftihiad  in  Great  Britain,  concerning  the 
MbUcc  ftatt  of  tbfir  colonies.  The  city  of 
t5o»ooo  people.  It  it  re- 
^roo  wrofe  ntt  urnvf^tii 
•boot  the  year  i6i<»  reckons  the  inhshitams  of 
M  that  tune  to  be  only  7000  Spaniards  and 
too«  ImHam.  lib.  iU.  c  16.  Pvebla  de  k>s  Angeles 
cofiulm  above  6r,ooo  8pMiiards»  and  people  of  a 
■itxed  race.  Villa  legnor,  p.  S47.  Ooadalaxara  con- 
tatea  Aboev  90,000,  eiclii6ee  of  hidtom.  ld«  it  106. 
liflM  coMilM  f^foco  D.  CoAm  B»MO  Defer,  de 
Fim,  t764«  Canbigeiui  contains  15,000.  Potofl 
ceotatae  •51000.  laeno,  1747.  I'opayan  contains 
above  so,ooo.  UDoe,  i.  tS?*  Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs 
art  MH  aMre  nwmmom.  The  dilti  in  the  mod  thriv. 
Iflf  imieieme  of  ocber  foropew  nations  m  America 
b«  eewpiiii  with  theCi. 

oecacneo  accoonta  of  the  nomber  of 
in  frreral  towna»  which  I  found  fcatlwod  bi 
whcm  t  thoogbc  wortbf  of  credit.  But  I  have 
an  cnumcraHoil  of  cbt  Kihabii ants  of  the  to%mt 
la  iba  proviMe  of  Quito  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
cao  rely  |  aad  1  commonicate  It  to  the  Public,  both  to 
grauly  curMiAiy,  and  to  rcAify  the  miflakcn  notion 
whKh  I  have  ictttiooed*  St*  FraiKifco  de  Quito  con- 
tain«  bet  ween  50  and  6^,000  people  of  all  the  different 
race*.  BaMcs  the  dty,  there  are  in  the  CfrejiimteMf 
a9  €wtM  Of  pariAiea  ellaMilhed  in  the  principal  villages, 
aacb  of  which  has  fn^atler  hamlets  depending  upon  it. 
The  bihabitantt  of  thcfe  are  mof\ly  Indians  and  Mefti- 
90a.  St.  Joan  de  FaHo  hat  between  6  and  Sooo  in- 
iMMtants,  be6des  %j  dependmr  villages.  St.  Miguel 
de  Ibarra  7'>^o  ciiiieni,  end  ten  villages.  The'diftriO 
of  Havala  between  18  and  19,000  people.  The  dif* 
triA  of  Tacunna  between  to  and  it,ooo.  The  diHria 
of  Amhato  between  8  and  fo,ooo,  befidcs  16  depend 
Ing  villaees.  The  city  of  Riobamba  between  16  and 
aOi|Ooo  inhabitanu,  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
diArid  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.     The  city 

of 
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of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  »o,ooo  inhabitants,  and  14 
depending  village*.  The  diftridl  of  Atuafi  between 
5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  villages.  The  city  of 
Cuenza  between  15  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9 
populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa  from 
8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages. 
This  degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if  we  con« 
fider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  in 
its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  province  in 
SpaniOi  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufac* 
turing  country  ;  hats,  cotton  ftufFs,  and  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  are  made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  bo 
fufficicnt  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  province, 
but  to  furnifh  a  confiderable  article  for  exportation  into 
other  parts  of  Spanifh  America.  I  know  not  whether 
the  uncommon  induftry  of  this  province  fliould  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  caufe  or  the  efFeftof  its  populoufnefs.  fBu^ 
among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
the  paflion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from  Europe  is 
fo  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufadlures  of 
Quito  are  fo  much  undervalued^  as  to  be  on  the  de« 
cline, 

NOTE    CLXX.  p.  lor. 

These  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  places.  St, 
Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexico  in  New 
Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firme,  Santi- 
ago in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa 
Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the 
country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito,  St. 
Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  thefc  are 
fubjefted  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome  fo  far  re- 
moved from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that 
they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurifdi^ion. 
The  SpaniOi  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts 
of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of  Manila  in  the 
Philippine  Iflands. 
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NOTE    CLXXI.    p.  107. 

Oil  Accomt  of  the  diftjncc  oC  Pcm  and  Chili  f^om 
Spain,  And  die  diAmlfy  of  carry inf  cowmodititi  of  fuch 
bulk  aa  wiM  tad  oil  acroTt  the  iAhmm  of  PaoAiMt 
tim  Pfmimdt  in  tboic  provincia  hav«  been  pcrmiiicd  to 
fUm  viBoa  and  o1iy«.  Bot  ihty  art  Ariaiy  prohibited 
Irom  oponlnf  wiot  or  oil  10  any  of  tho  proviocet  on 
tht  PacsAc  OcAAn,  wbkb  ata  io  Ibch  a  AtAadon  at  to 
rccctYA  thtm  IfOfli  Spaift.  Aacop.  lib.  i.  Uu  xvu. 
t  15—18* 

NOTE  CLXXIL   p.  109. 


This  cooymion  was  aAdt  by  Benioni,  A.  D.  1550. 
ilAy-cifhi  ytifi  afitr  ibt  dlfcovtry  of  AnKnca.  HID. 
Notn  Of  bit,  hb.  iii.  c.  II*  Bai  ta  Bcnioni  wrote  u  idi 
t|M  fpirii  of  a  roAlcomtfitf  difpofcd  to  datraA  from  the 
%AAlardt  in  fircry  p^ftiatUr,  it  it  probable  that  hii 
CAkAlatioA  it  cooAdcrabl/  too  low. 

NOTE   CLXXIII.   p.  III. 

My  information  with  rtfpeA  to  the  divi/ion  and 
tfinfmifto  of  property  In  tbo  SpAaiih  colonici,  Is  Im- 
porlaO.  Tht  Spaniib  auihortdonot  explain  thii  fully. 
And  have  noc  per hapa  attended  fu/ficicndy  to  the  tfttOt 
of  ibiir  mm  inditoiiona  and  Uwi.  Solorzano  de  Jure 
lad.  voL  U.  hb.  li.  I.  16.  cxplaint  io  fonte  meafure  the 
lamdodioa  of  the  tenore  of  AUytrsJio,  and  mcniiont 
teM  of  Ita  tffids.  VUla  Segnor  ukaa  notice  of  a  fingu. 
Iat  confcqocncc  of  it.  He  obf^trreSy  that  in  fome  of 
tht  boll  fiiuationi  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal 
of  groond  ia  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the 
mins  of  (he  houfo  once  ereded  opoo  it|  and  adds,  that 
aa  this  ground  it  held  by  right  of  Mftsytrajp,  and  cannot 
be  alienated,  that  dcfolauon  and  thofe  ruins  becon[)c 
perpcCoaL    Thcatr.  Amcr.  yoL  i.  p.  34, 
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NOTE    CLXXIV.    p.  112. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices 
cither  civil  or  ecclefiartic.     On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  conferring  places 
of  truft  indifcriminately  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and 
America.     Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  &c.  p.  5,  6. 
But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  recommendations, 
preferment  in  almoft  every  line  is  conferred  on  native 
Spaniards.     A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by 
the  author  laft  quoted.     From  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  year  1637,   three  hundred  and  fixty -nine 
bifhops,  or  archbifhops,  have   been  appointed   to  the 
different  diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number 
only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.      This  prediledlion 
for  Europeans  feems  Hill  to  continue.      By  a  royal 
mandate,  iflued  in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nominate  European  ecclefiaftics 
of  known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  ap- 
point them  to  fupply  vacant  benefices,    MS, penes  me, 

NOTE    CLXXV.    p.  117. 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces  o£ 
America,  that  the  exafting  of  it  is  intolerably  oppref* 
five.     Pegna  Itiner.  parParochos  dc  Indios,  p.  192, 

NOTE    CLXXVI.   p.  118. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
and  fervices  of  the  firft  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  fmall 
revenue  arifing  from  the  country  previous  to  the  dif-^ 
covery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomiendas  were 
granted  for  three,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives.  Re* 
copil.  lib.  vi.  tic.  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 
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NOTE  CLXXVII.    p.  119. 

D.  AkT.  VlLOA  contflldc,  that  working  in  minc>  \t 
00c  BOVioiii,  and  m  t  ptool  oC  thh  inrormi  m%,  that 
Viiny  MdHiot  and  Indiana,  who  do  not  bvtong  10  any 
Hcptnlfiiiefito,  voluntarily  hirt  ihemfeUei  at  mincrt  { 
*lnd  M««r4  of  iIm  todiaMy  wbcii  tlie  kgil  tcnn  of  iMr 
wnrlct  cxpirtiy  conitouc  to  work  in  tht  mlnca  of  choict. 
'WafTftm.  p.  165.  Bot  hU  opinion  conotming  the 
^hdkfymnmU  ol  this  occopitloA  It  conirtry  to  the 
wpvficttot  Of  sh  o(vt  I  osd  whtvivtf  iBfti  1ft  aRoffd 
by  high  wagfft,  fhcy  will  cngaft  la  iny  fpoctci  of  lahoor, 
liowcvcr  faiiguinf  or  pcnAtfoot  It  may  he.  D.  M'-rn. 
CtrlBo  AlttminBO  reUtct  a  cofioot  faA1fi€oai|)v  - 
^th  thia  i^dita.  Whawttt  miiita  m  wrooght^  fayt 
l»p  tbi  ■ihir  of  Indiana  dtcftdka )  h«t  to  tht  pro» 
ulnn  of  Campcachy,  whtrt  there  are  no  minet,  the 
of  lodUot  hat  locreafcd  more  than  a  ttnrfl 
tht  cofi^oeA  ol  Atnerka^  rhoogh  neither  tl.  t  1 
nor  clwnata  bt  fo  fcirovrabk  m  to  Ftto  or  Mexico. 
Colhaft  Cdkd.  in  anothtr  fntmoHal  prefented  to 
I^Httip  111.  to  dM  year  t^,  C«pcain  jvan  Oootaks 
de  Airvedo  aftftt,  iKjc  m  eircry  diAriA  of  Fcni»  when 
•ft  compoMad  to  hiboof  in  tht  nwata^  their 
wtrt  rtdiwed  to  tht  haf/,  and  in  lomt  placet 
to  lit  tMfdy  of  « hat  it  wat  under  the  vioervyaHy  tC 
Doarraa.Toladotoi5ti.    Coto^CoOaOk 

NOTTE  CLXXVIII.  p.  110. 

At  lahbor  of  thti  kind  cannot  he  pieferlhod  with  legal 
•conracy^  the  taOct  fcem  to  be  In  a  great  meaftire  arhU 
frary,  and  like  tht  fenricet  exaAed  by  fcodal  fuperiort, 
la  tnhMt  fr^9mrt»eft,  from  their  TafTalt,  are  extrenrKly 
ifome,  and  oflCB  waotosly  opprifitf«  Pcgna 
par  Parocboi  dt  ladtoi« 
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NOTE   CLXXIX.  p.  120. 

The  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of 
M/M,  is  called  I'anda  in  New  Spain.  There  it  continues 
no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  perfon  is  called 
to  ferve  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  habitation  than 
24.  miles.  This  arrangement  is  lefs  oppreflTive  to  the 
Indians  than  that  eftabliflied  in  Peru.  Memorial  of 
Hern.  Carillo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Collefl. 

NOTE    CLXXX.   p.  122. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  themfelves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety  of  re- 
gulations to  prevent  abufes,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  abufes  that  prevail.  Though  the  laws 
have,  wifely,  provided  that  no  Indian  (hall  be  obliged 
to  ferve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  dillance  from  his 
place  of  refidence  than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed  in 
a  memorial  of  D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  prefented 
to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  com- 
pelled to  ferve  in  mines  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred, 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues 
from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Colleft.  Many  mines 
are  fituatcd  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren,  and  fo 
diftant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians, 
that  the  neceffity  of  procuring,  labourers  to  work  there, 
has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  difpenfe  with  their 
own  regulations  in  feveral  inftances,  and  to  permit  the 
viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces 
to  refort  to  thofe  mines.  Efcalona  Gazophyl.  Perub. 
lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  juftice  to  them  it  (hould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate  this 
oppreflion  as  much  as  poffible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys 
to  employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  fettle  in  fome  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
mines.     Id.  ibid. 


vot.  IIT.  JC  K 
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NOTE  CLXXXI.   p.  ia7. 

Tott^EUAPAp  tdttr  a  long  enomcntion,  which  hat 
Om  appcaraoc*  ii  accaracy,  coiKlodM  th«  number  of 
•QOalltriat  Is  Ktw  SpaUi  lo  be  four  hundred.  Mon. 
lad*  libw  sjau  c  ft.  TIm  iMiaibcf  of  monafterie»  in 
tl«  dCf  af  Mcxko  aloM  waty  in  iht  year  1 745,  fifty* 
Aw.  ▼ykiStgfioc.  Tbaat.  Amtr.  i.  54-  UUoa  rackont 
«p  forty  coQvcfitt  io  Lima  {  and  mtniioninf  ihofa  for 
fion«,  be  fayt,  that  a  fmalJ  town  might  be  peoplad  out 
of  ibem,  the  number  of  perfoM  fhut  up  ihcrt  it  fo  great. 
Voy.  i.  419.  Philip  lit  in  a  letter  to  iha  viotroy  of 
Font,  A.D.  i6»o,  obfenrety  that  the  nombar  of  con- 
¥Mfa  in  Lima  waa  (o  graai,  that  they  covarad  mora 
gfoood  thio  an  iIm  rtA  of  iba  dry.  $olofs.  lib.  iii. 
«.  %%.  0«  57.  Ub.  Ui.  €•  i6«  Tor|oam.  lib.  xv.  c.  ). 
Tbo  Mk  flMMllary  in  Now  Spate  waa loonded  A.D. 
i<tf»  foar  yoara  only  alter  dte  coa^aoft*  Terq. 
lib.  av.  c.  16. 

to  GU  Qomalat  DavUa^  tho  complete 
af  llio  Aawricaii  chortli  la  all  ibo  Spanish 
iia  was.  In  the  year  1649,  1  patrlar«h|  6  arch. 
|a  biOiopa,  346  prebanda,  1  abbots,  5  royal 
140  convenrt.  Tc4iro  EecNilHtoa  da  lot 
lad.  Or  ni  ill  I  val  i.  Pief.  When  tha  oidcf  of  jafiHta 
waa  ttpoUad  from  all  tha  Spatelh  domtetoaa»  tha  coU 
lagat,  fnfjfid  boafeif  and  rcfkiencea.  which  it  poffelTcd 
la  iho  ppoeteca  of  New  Spam*  wereihtrty.  in  QJiito  fhi* 
laaa,  in  the  New  Kiafdoai  of  Oraaado  ttenooni  la 
Fcm  fcirenfrtn,  in  C}iillai|(hMM,  to  faragiuf  cightoaa ; 
in  all  a  hundred  and  twelve.  Coileccion  General  de 
Providenciaa  haAa  ac^oi  fomadas  fbbra  eOranamento, 
Ac.  de  la  Coaipognia,  part  i.  p.  19  The  number  of 
JefuitSf  priofla,  and  novicca  in  all  thafe,  amounted  to 
aS4$-     MS.ptmam. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mtsfoo  pralifftad  a 
petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  mooaftery 
•light  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  thofe  already 
ought  be  ciroirorcribed,  oibcrwUe  the  religi- 
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ous  hou'"es  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole 
jl  country.  The  petitioners  requeft  likewife,  that  the 
bifhops  might  be  laid  under  reftri^tions  in  conferring 
holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
above  fix  thoufand  clejgymen  without  any  living.  Id. 
p.  i6,  Thefe  abufes  muft  have  been  enormdus  indeed, 
when  the  fuperftition  of  American  Spaniards  was 
fhocked^  and  induced  to  remonflrate  againll  them. 

NOTE  CLXXXII.    p.  129. 

This  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanirti  clergy, 
I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  give  upon  the  teftimony 
of  proteftant  authors  alone,  as  they  may  be  fufpefted 
of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.     Gage,  in  particular,  who 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  proteftant,  to  view 
the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifli  America,  defcribes  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  which  he  had  forfaken,  with  fo 
much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  Zhou  Id 
have  diftrufted  his  evidence,  though  it  communicates 
fome  very   curious  and  ftriking  fads.      But  Benzoni 
mentions  the  profligacy  of  ecclefiaftics  in  America  at  a 
very  early  period  after  their  fettlement  there.      Hift. 
lib.  ii.  c.  19,  ao.     M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  obferver, 
and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  diflblute 
manners  of  the  Spanifti  ecclefiaAics  in  Peru,  particularly 
the  regulars,  in  ftronger  colours  than  I  have  employed, 
Voy.  p.  51.  215,  &c.     M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account, 
Voy.  i.  34.      Correal  concurs   with   both,    and   adds 
many  remarkable circumftances.     Voy.  i.  61.155.  l6r. 
I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,   that  the  manners  of  the 
regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  ftill  extremely 
indecent.    -Acofta  himfelf  acknowledges  that  great  cor- 
ruption of  manners  had  been  the  confequence  of  per- 
mitting monks  to  forfake  the  retirement  and  difcipline 
of  the  cloifter,   and  to  mingle  again  with  the  world,  by 
undertaking  the  charge  of   the   Indian   pariflies.     De 
procur.   Ind.   Salute,   lib.  iv.  c.  i^,  &c.     He  mentions 
particularly  thofe  vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice, 
and  confiders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable, 
KK  z  that 
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tfhtc  he  Icaiu  CO  tht  opiaiM  ol  ihoCi  who  bold  that  tht 
lO|«Ur  ckrgy  QmwM  mc  bt  omployod  «•  pariOi  prieai. 
|A.  V.  c  to.      Evta  tht  advocate*  for  Um  regulars 
ataiCt  that  sMAir  9md  great  aoormitic*  abooodad  among 
Ibe  momk$  ol  d^ltfim  ordafBy  wbtn  fet  fraa  from  the 
rtAraint  of  mooaAic  dtfcipUne ;  and  from  the  tone  of 
their  dcftoca,  ooc  may  conclude  that  the  charge  hrought 
againd  them  was  not  deAiiute  of  truth.     In  the  French 
coJofiKS  the  Aaie  of  the  tegular  clergy  It  nearly  the 
liMBe  as  in  tbe  fpflfti  fbukflMNt,  aad  tbe  fame  con  - 
ieqociicca  btvi  IbOoiMd.     U.  Blet,   foporior 
imltrprMblaCaffMN^ki^fffyWifhaolefs  a^ 
•set  of  pifty  tbta  of  cuMfovr,  into  the  caufct  ot  (hit 
•OfnipcioSt  aad  bnpotii  it  cbMy  to  the  evemptioo  o£« 
ff«f«lan  from  tbo  ivrMBAion  and  ccnfurrt  of  ihelr  dip  ■ 
Citet  I  to  tbo  unpiMloM  to  wbtab  tbey  are  expofed  I 

Voy.  p.  110.     It 
tbt  Mtbon»  who  cenfure  the 
^^  .yWiil  fogolarf  with  the  greatefl 
In  vtadkatiog  tbe  cooduA  of  the  JefMtf. « 
a  dUUplM  more  perMI  than  that  of  the  ", 
otber  leaiftir  ofdett^  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  A 
tbt  bofio«r  of  tbe  Cedety,  whtch  cakes  fuch  ftiU  poAM- 1 
#iMi  of  every  member  of  the  order,  the  Jcfaitiy  both  Ui  9 
Mtsko  and  t^wf,  it  !•  allowed,  maintained  a  mod   ] 
iifepr^^bable  deomcy  of  nunners.      Prcxier,   as  3. 
Ckmii,  L  14*    Tbe  Cmw  praife  is  likewtfe  doe  to  the 
biiiept  aad  moll  of  the  digniAed  clergy.     Frez.  ibid. 

A  vobimo  of  tbe  Caietie  de  Mexico  for  the  years 
tJtSp  17199  I71C,  havbif  been  communicated  to  me, 
I  ftnd  there  a  Ariking  conArmaiion  of  what  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperfti- 
tioo  prevalent  la  Spanifh  America.  From  the  newf. 
popers  of  any  nation,  off>e  may  learn  what  are  the 
objeds  which  chiefly  engrols  its  attention,  and  which 
appear  to  it  moft  intereAing*  The  Gazette  of  Mexico 
b  filled  hlmod  entirely  with  accounts  of  religious  func- 
tions, with  descriptions  of  proccAone,  coofecrationt 
of  cborches,  beotiications  of  fauKS,  Mlvab,  autcs  de 
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fe,  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs,  and  even  the 
tranfa^tions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fmall  corner  in 
this  magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles 
of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  inferted  in  this 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatifes 
of  fcholaftic  theology,  or  of  monkifli  devotion. 

NOTE   CLXXXIIL    p.  130. 

SoLORzANo,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of 
fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that  cautious  referve 
which  became  a  Spanifh  layman  in  touching  on  a  fub- 
3e<ft  (o  delicate,  gives!  his  opinion  very  explicitly,  and 
with  much  firmnefs,  againft  committing  parochial  charges 
to  monks.-  He  produces  the  teftimony  of  feveral  re- 
fpe6Vable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  law- 
yers, in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii. 
hb.  iii.  c.  16.  A  ftriking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Efquilache  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Col- 
bert colledlion  of  papers.  Several  memorials  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the  monaftic 
orders,  and  replies  were  made  to  thefe  in  name  of  the 
fecular  clergy.  An  eager,  and  even  rancorous,  fpirit 
is  manifell  on  both  fides,  in  the  conduftof  this  difpute. 

NOTE   CLXXXIV.   p.  135. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Mejiizos,  or 
children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally  ex- 
cluded from  the  priefthood,  and  refufed  admiflTion  into 
any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  iflued  Sept.  28th, 
1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  to 
ordain  fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they 
Yhould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them 
to  take  the  vows  in  any  monaflery  where  they  had 
gone  through  a  regular  noviciate.  Recopil.  lib.  1.  tit. 
vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
law  in  New  Spain  ;  but  n6ne  in  Peru.  Upon  a  repre- 
fentation  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  the  year  i697»  he 
K  K  1  ilfucd 
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ilTvcd  a  new  cdiA  enforcing  the  obCenratioo  of  it,  and 
tiiofiilng,  htf  dcfira  to  havt  all  hit  fubjcat,  Indians 
Mid  Bitllisoa  at  well  aa  SfiftttUrda,  admittH  to  the 
cnjorment  of  tbe  Camt  pvHiltfM.  Such,  however, 
wat  cbt  averfion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the 
Indiana,  and  ihcir  race,  ihat  this  fetmi  to  have  pro* 
dncwl  fiftk  effedi  for.  in  the  year  I7i5»  Ph«>*P  ^. 
was  oblifad  to  renew  the  Injondion  in  a  more  peremp* 
fory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmoontable  are  the  hatred  and 
ciiammif  of  the  Indians  among  the  Pcruvten  Spaniard 
Iliac  iha  prefent  king  haa  btan  conO  rained  to  enfbn  , 
fllle  former  tdi«s  anew  by  a  law,  pub4ifhed  September 
*»'f  I77i-     Real  Cedula,  MS. /««  •*. 

M.  Oavigero  haa  contradiaod  what  I  have  related 
concerning  the  cccMiAical  (late  of  the  Indians,  parti- 
cularly  their  cicMon  from  the  fact amcnt  of  the  Eu- 
cliarlfl,  and  from  My  ordm,  either  as  Secolara  or 
Kegolara,  In  foch  a  manner  aa  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  Impremon.  Ho,  from  hit  own  knowledge.  afTcrts, 
**  tint  in  New  Spam  not  only  nrt  Indians  permitted  to  i 
Mrokt  of  Cht  facrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  | 
pneib  aro  ib  nomerona  that  they  may  be  couneM  hy 
tiondredt  j  and  among  thefe  have  been  many  hun<l.ci]4 
of  reAors.  canona,  and  doaort,  and.  aa  report  goes 
tvtn  a  very  learned  bi(hop.  At  prefenr,  there  a- 
msny  prieils,  and  not  a  few  rcAors,  among  who 
there  have  been  three  or  foor  our  own  popils.*'  V< 
II.  |4t,  ike.  I  owe  II  ihererorc  as  a  duty  to  the  pobli 
aa  well  aa  to  myfclf,  10  confider  each  of  thefe  pointr 
with  care,  and  10  explain  the  reafons  which  induced 
ma  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  I  have  publifhed. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Chriftian  church  there  is  no  dif- 
tinAion  of  perfons,  but  that  men  of  every  nation  whc 
embrace  the  religion  of  Jefus,  are  equally  entitled  to 
every  Chnfttan  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive.     I  knew,  likcwife,  that  an  opinion  prevailed^ 
ret  only   among  mort  of  the  SpaniOi  Uity  fettled  iMi 
America,  but  among  "  many  ecclefiartlcs,  (1  ufe  iHo^ 
words  of  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  €.15.)  thai  the  Indiana 

wert' 
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were  not  perfeft  or  rational  men,  and  were  not  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partake  of 
the  facrament  of  the  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of 
our  religion.'*  It  was  againft  this  opinion  that  Las 
Cafas  contended  with  the  laudable  zeal  which  I  have 
defcribed  in  Books  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  Bifhop  of 
Darien,  Do£lor  Sepulvida,  and  other  refpeftable  eccle- 
fialiics,  vigoroufly  fupported  the  common  opinion  con- 
cerning the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  fhould  be  interpofed  ;  and  accordingly 
Paul  III.  iffued  a  bull  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after 
condemning  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  held  that  the 
Indians,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute  hearts,  fliould  be 
reduced  to  fervitude,  he  declares,  that  they  were  really 
men,  and  as  fuch  were  capable  of  embracing  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  participating  of  all  its  bleffings.  My 
account  of  this  bull,  notwithftanding  the  cavils  of  M. 
Clavigero,  mult  appear  juft  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  perufing  it  5  and  my  account  is  the  fame  with 
that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.  and  by 
Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decifion,  fo 
low  did  the  Spaniards  refiding  in  America  rate  the 
capacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  firft  council  of  Lima  (I 
call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  beft  Spanifh 
authors)  difcountenanced  the  admifllon  of  Indians  to 
the  holy  communion,  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In 
New  Spain,  the  exclufion  of  Indians  from  the  facra- 
ment was  ftill  more  explicit.  Ibid.  After  two  centuries 
have  elapfed,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  improvement 
that  the  Indians  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  derived  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period, 
we  are  informed  by  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where, 
as  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  note,  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  better  inftruded  than  in  New  Spain,  their 
ignorance  is  fo  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted 
to  communicate,  as  being  altogether  deftitute  of  the 
requifite  capacity.  Voy.  I.  341,  &c.  Solorz.  Folit.. 
Ind.  I.  Z03. 

With 
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With  refpcO  CO  Um  cxdufion  ol  lodUnt  from  the 
pn&tibood,  tthtr  M  ttoiliu  or  RtfuUrt,  we  iiia> 
that  whilt  if  cofiiiiiiMd  Co  bo  tht  cocnmon 
thAC  th«  iuuTct  of  AmtfkA,  on  ocooont  of 
iM  aot  bo  pMVlilftd  10  partake  of 
dM  My  terwMMf  wo  oiaaol  Nfipot%  chat  ihcy  wooM 
bt  docbtd  wiib  cb«c  focrtd  cboraatr  which  oniiilvd 
ood  to  dtff^U  %u  When  Torque- 
•  ti§tmmf9^  ImImmm*  ic  wai  almoin  a 
^eocoiy  oltor  ^km  bw^mH  9i  Mow  Ipom  ^  and  yrt 
it  waa  ftiM  tbo  gonifil  pradk«  tooicludc  U 
holy  ofdoro.  Of  this  wo  bavo  tho  mod  Utiti>ins 
•do  baving  cakbraccd  ihc  virtuoi 
Mid  fffosot  of  ibo  UdlMii  oc  fmc  knfih,  and  wuh  all 
Ibt  oooiflooMOjr  ol  0  ■iiltliy,  ho  Harts  aa  ao  ob^oo- 
IMO  to  wboc  bo  bod  libiiid,  ««  U  iha  Indiana  roally 
poflcfa  all  tbt  o«oall«it  qoalitioi  whiob  yoo  bava  do- 
ivibad,  why  bra  thoy  00c  pormiciad  to  affooia  tha 
^nMl^ooa  babicf  Wby  oto  tbay  not  ordainad  priciU 
•lid  bMbopa^  aa  iba  JowiA  mkI  OaiHila  convcttt  were 
ki  tbo  prMtive  chorcb*  afpociatly  aa  they  mifchi  he 
•niylByaii  wiib  Ibcb  foparior  advaaiofa  10  othar  peribm 
ki  tbo  iatoidboft  of  iboir  aoootrymen  r*     Lih.  xvii. 

la  anfwor  !•  ibit  aljillion,  which  aiUblidift.  m  the 
■loA  WM^oiiroiol  flMMMr,  wbac  waa  cboftfieml  prac 
ficc  at  that  petiod»  Too^twoiada  obfcnrca,  chat  although 
by  their  natoral  dilj^tiotta  the  Indiana  are  well  fttcod 
lor  o  fobofdbMW  itoacko,  they  are  deHicoto  of  all  tho 
qwiicioa  roqoMto  In  any  Oa  ion  of  dignity  and  ao- 
tboffiryi  a«d  that  they  tan  10  general  fo  addided  to 
that,  opos  tbo  Ili^UoA  loaipiocion,  one 
ife  on  tbair  babaeteg  widi  cbo  decency 
Coitabia  to  the  clerical  charaAer.  Tha  pcopfiety  of 
oxciodiof  ihoaa  from  hu  00  ibafa  accoonu,  waa,  ho 
•bfervod,  lb  eidl  ioftiiod  by  oxporience,  that  when  a 
of  greof  omditioo,  who  came  from  Spam, 
(d  the  pradico  of  tbo  Mexican  church,  he 
waa  coovioccd  of  bia  miftake  in  a  public  difpoution 
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with  the  learned  and  mod  religious  Father  D.  Juan  dc 
Gaona,  and  his  retraftation  is  ftill  extant.  Torquemada, 
indeed,  acknowledges,  as  M.  Clavigero  obferves,  with 
a  degree  of  exultation,  that,  in  his  time,  fome  Indians 
had  been  admitted  into  monafteries ;  but,  with  the  art 
of  a  difputant,  he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada 
fpecifies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes  notice 
that  in  both  inftances  thofe  Indians  had  been  admitted 
by  miftake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Torque- 
mada with  regard  to  New  Spain,  and  of  Ulloa  with 
regard  to  Peru,  and  confidering  the  humiliating  de- 
preflion  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  I 
concluded  that  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclefi.- 
aftical  order,  which  is  held  in  the  higheft  veneration 
all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
aflerted  fadls  fo  repugnant  to  the  conclufion  I  had 
formed,  I  began  to  diftruft  it,  and  to  wifti  for  further 
information.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  high  in  office,  and  eminent  for  his 
abilities,  who,  on  different  occafions,  has  permitted 
me  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  correfponding 
with  him.  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
anfwer :  "  What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
admiffion  of  Indians  into  holy  orders,  or  into  monaf- 
teries, in  Book  VIII.  efpeciaJIy  as  it  is  explained  and 
limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII.  of  the  quarto  edition,  is 
in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities 
which  you  quote.  And  although  the  congregation  of 
the  council  refolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13,  A.  D.  1682, 
that  the  circumftance  of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto,  or 
meftizo,  did  not  difqualify  any  perfon  from  being  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  if  he  was  pofleflied  of  what  is 
required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege ; 
this  only  proves  fuch  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid 
(of  which  Solorzano,  and  the  SpaniHi  lawyers  and 
hiftorians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29.  were 
perfuaded),  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting Indians  into  holy  orders,  nor  what  was  then 
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tkt  coimon  pcaAict,  with  rifpcd  to  ihU)  but,  on 
the  tommy,  ic  Omwb  thjt  ihtr«  wm  (bim  dovbi  con- 
c«nung  iIm  ordiiomg  ol  Indaos,  And  fomc  repugnance 
19  if. 

**  Sine*  iKac  tirot,  chtrc  luve  been  (om%  cxMBplM 
cladfliftiUAf  ladoM  uiio  holy  ocdtrt.  W«  havt  now 
•I  Madrid  an  «(td  pmH,  n  n«iiv«  ol  TUfcaU.  Hit 
•MM  to  D.  JMS  Ctfilo  dc  CaAUU  AqviboAl  cMthoik. 
40CBtad«d  oT  A  CMi^t  ooavw icd  to  ChriHijaity  Cooa 
$ttm  tht  conqocA.  Ite  Avdiad  ih«  iwliiiiiol  AeitocM 
te  •  f— iniry  U  Fvtbhi  dt  lot  Aag^il.  il«  wm  a 
ntvtrihclcff,  for  t«i  y«rt»  a«d  k  raqvlrtd 
imtrvA  bclof*  Bitep  Abm  would  coatet  lo 
hifli.  Thk  tMliiillie  It  a  mas  ol  ontacaption- 
tkk  chafadlffy  nodall.  icl/  dtntod,  and  with  a  com* 
yilMI  iHMwiadfa  9t  whac  raiaiat  lo  hi«  ckrical  func* 
lloaa.  Ma  caaia  co  Madrid  abovt  thirty  fo«r  yt trt  ago, 
wUk  Om  M9  flaw  oi  foliciiiiig  •dnutthn  Ur  tha  Indians 
|m»  tha  colkiM  »m4  luninanat  in  Haw  Spain,  that  if, 
•ter  hatoi  imU  Mnkbd  and  irkd,  tbty  IboaM  And 
M  IscIIimmIoa  to  aoiir  ioto  iha  aaalaAalliaal  Aata,  they 
■d^f  ambraca  ii,  aod  parlbrm  lU  fuoaioiiA  with  tha 
graaiall  btaate  to  ihtir  countrymcii,  whom  thay  coold 
•ddralt  lo  thair  oacivc  tongvc.  H§  bat  obtained  vari' 
ot»  figolacioot  CavooraMa  to  hla  fehaaia,  paftkolarty 
iMc  tha  AfH  coUaia  which  bacaoM  Taam  lo  coofa- 
quaoca  oi  tha  tKcloHao  of  tha  Jcfaiit*  Oioold  ba  Irt 
apart  lor  thia  porpoCa.  Boi  neither  thala  rcgalationt, 
oor  aoy  ftanilaf  ooet  in(cried  in  the  lawa  of  the  Indict, 
hM  prodocad  aoy  ^SoA,  oo  accooot  ol  objaAiooa  and 
iipiifaotaiioiM  Irooi  tha  graaiar  pan  of  pm(om  oC  chief 
aaaidwaiiao  aaiployad  io  New  Spain.  Whether  their 
OppoHtloo  ba  wall  looodad  or  not,  la  a  problem  diHicuk 
to  rafolva,  and  lowarda  the  foluiioo  of  which,  fcvcral 
diAinAiona  and  modihcaiions  arc  re<|uirice. 

*'  According  to  tbe  accounu  of  this  eccleftaAic, 
and  the  informatioo  cf  other  pcrfboa  who  have  rcfidcd 
in  the  Spaailh  doaainiona  io  America,  you  may  reti 
aflared  that  in  iha  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firm^  no  fucb 
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thing  is  known  as  either  an  Indian  fecular  prieft  or  monk  5 
and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  ecclefiaftics 
of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may 
be  greater,  as  in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians 
who  poffefs  the  means  of  acquiring  fuch  a  learned  edu- 
cation as  is  ncceflary  for  perfons  who  afpire  to  the 
clerical  charafter.'* 

NOTE    CLXXXV.    p.  138. 

UzTARii,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  feems 
to  admit,  that  the  quantity  of  lilver  which  does  not 
pay  duty  may  be  ftated  thus  high.  According  to  Her- 
rera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extra^ed 
from  Potofi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth.  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii. 
c.  1  5.  Solorzano  afferts  likewife,  that  the  quantity  of 
filver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  is  regularly  ftamped,  after  paymg  the 
^tih.     De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v,  p.  846. 

NOTE    CLXXXVI.    p.  141. 

When  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  1 545,  the  veins  were  fo  near  the  furface,  that  the 
ore  was  eafily  extraded,  and  fo  rich  that  it  was  refined 
with  little  trouble  and  at  a  fmall  expence,  merely  by 
the  a^ion  of  fire.  The  fimple  mode  of  refining  by 
fufion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when  the 
ufe  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  as  gold,  was 
difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been  wrought  without 
interruption  for  two  centuries,  the  veins  are  now  furtk 
fo  deep,  that  the  expence  of  extradling  the  ore  is  greatly 
increafed.  Befides  this,  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  con- 
trary to  what  happens  in  moft  other  mines,  has  become 
lefs,  as  the  vein  continued  to  c/ip.  The  vein  has  like- 
wife  diminished  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed 
that  the  Spaniards  fhould  perfift  in  working  it.  Other, 
rich  mines  have  been  fuccefiively  difcovered,  but  itt 
general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreafed  fo  much, 
while  the  expence  of  extra^ing  ihem  has  augmented, 

that 
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Hmi  cht  cowt  of  SpaiOt  in  the  ytar  17)6,  reduced  cht 
dacy  payabit  to  tha  kiog  from  a  //>^  to  a  unth.  All 
tha  naifliilf I  r  ofcd  kk  Ptm,  it  extraAcd  from  the 
faoMNM  aiiiaa  of  Goaacabattca,  difcovcrcd  in  the  year 
156s-  Tbt  crowa  has  rcfcrrtd  iht  property  of  thit 
mine  to  iifelf|  and  the  perfont  who  purchafe  the 
qoickAlrcr,  pay  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likewife  a 
//th,  af  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761, 
ihtf  duty  on  quickitlver  wat  abohlhcdy  on  account  of 
tha  increafe  of  expenca  in  working  mines.  Ulloa, 
Emrrtenimicaiaa,  xU.-*xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505.  513. 
lo  confequenca  of  iMt  abolitioii  of  tht/fih,  and  fon^c 
ftihftyMPi  ahaMMSia  af  pHca^  wbkh  became  necefT^ry 

quickfUvcT,  which  wat  formerly  fold  at  eighty  pcUn 
tlie  quintal,  U  now  delivered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of 
ivty  pdba.  Campemanet  Edoe.  Popol.  ii.  131,  Note. 
Tbe  daty  on  gold  is  radaced  to  a  tmntimk^  or  five  per 
cent.  Any  of  my  raadart,  who  aia  dairoiM  of  being 
aaqaaintad  with  tha  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  con- 
doA  tha  fvofklag  of  their  miaes,  and  tha  refinement 
of  tha  ore,  will  And  an  accurate  defcriptlon  of  the  an- 
dani  asatbod  by  AeoAa»  lib.  iv.  c.  t— t  j.  And  of 
tfcair  asoia  taaam  Improvements  in  the  metallurgic  art, 
by  Gamboa  Comment,  a  las  erdenans.  dc  minai,  c.  12. 

NOTE  CLXXXVII.   p.  144. 

Makt  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  tha  advanced  (late 
of  indufiry  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was  confider. 
able,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion 
that  wat  comnM>o  in  other  partt  of  Europe.  The  caufct 
of  thit  I  have  explained,  Hi(!.  of  Cha.  V.  i.  158. 
Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  fpeciet  of  induAry 
which  it  peculiar  to  them  incrcafct,  artificers  and 
manufadurert  abound.  The  tSt€t  of  the  American 
trade  in  giving  a^ivity  to  tbefe  it  manlfcA,  from  a 
fiogular  fad.    In  the  year  1  J45>  wlulc  SpaiA  continued 
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to  depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  of  its 
colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpoke  from  the  manu- 
fadlurers,  that  it  was  fuppofed  they  could  hardly  finifh 
it  in  lefs  than  fix  years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a 
demand  mult  have  put  much  induftry  in  motion,  and 
have  excited  extraordinary  etforts.  Accordingly,  we 
are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II. 's  reign, 
the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with  America 
centered,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than  16,000 
looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above  130,000 
perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  thefe  manufac- 
tures. Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and  pernicious 
was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  (hall  enumerate, 
that  before  Philip  III.  ended  his  reign,  the  looms  in 
Seville  were  reduced  to  400.     Uztariz,  c.  7, 

Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition,  I  have  the 
fatisfadlion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the 
Junta  de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Proye&o  Economko, 
Partii.  c.i.  **  Under  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
IT."  fays  he,  **  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Low  Countries  fubjedt  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  moft 
fiourifhing  ftate.  Thofe  of  France  and  England 
were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  did  not  then  exift.  No  European  power  but 
Spain  had  colonies  of  any  value  in  the  New  World. 
Spain  could  fupply  her  fettlements  there  with  the  pro- 
dudions  of  her  own  foil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  her  own  artizans,  and  all  fhe  received  in  re- 
turn for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf  alone.  Then  the  ex- 
clufion  of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  becaufe  it 
might  be  rendered  efFeftual.  Then  Spain  might  lay 
heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or  im- 
ported from  it,  and  might  impofe  what  reftraints  (he 
deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own 
hands.  But  when  time  and  fucceflive  revolutions  had 
occafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thofe  circumftancesj  when 
the  manufaaures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the 

VOL,  III.         -  j^  j^  demands 
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lii—nili  of  AfMrica  Wft  f»ppl«cd  Hy  fordgn  ftbrict, 
flM  OfffiiMl  NMslflN  Md  rt^wUtiont  of  Spain  (hoold 
iMVt  bttii  uxomMOllimt  fo  th«  change  in  h«r  lltu«iion. 
Tlw  poli:r  iImi  wm  wifi  ac  on*  ptriod,  btouM  abfurd 
to  dto  oihtr/* 

NOTE  CLXXXVIIL  p.  153. 

No  bolt  of  foodt  it  tvor  optntd,  no  chcft  of  crtafort 
ll  f»iMiiitil  Boch  trt  rtcctvod  on  the  credit  of  iho 
ptrfoni  10  wiMai  tllty  btlong |  and  only  000  inHanct 
^  fft^d  it  raoordod,  donof  iht  long  poriod  in  which 
tradt  wm  cartiad  on  with  thii  liberal  conAdanct.  Ail 
(ha  coiaad  iWar  which  wat  brooght  from  Pant  to  Porto« 
bdlo  Ml  iha  year  |6^4«  waa  Idoiid  10  ba  adulterated, 
Md  10  bt  ntefiad  with  a  Afth  pan  of  bafe  nu  tal.  Tha 
ipantlh  AMftiiaMty  with  Janiimtmt  fuiiable  to  their 
•rbal  inuf  fiiy,  iMUinad  tha  whole  loft,  and  indemnified 
lha  focatgnara  bf  wl^xn  they  were  employed.  Tha 
fraod  waa  daiod^  and  the  ireafuier  of  tha  rcvenoa  in 
Peru,  tha  aotbor  of  ic«  waa  pubhcly  byrnt.  D.  Ulloa 
RetabhC  M  llannCi  ice.  liv.  i».  p.  loi* 


NOTE  CLXXXIX.    p.  156. 

Mant  flritcing  proofi  occor  of  the  fcarclty  of  money 
In  Spatn.  Of  all  tht  iflMsanfe  funn  which  have  been 
Imported  from  America,  iha  amount  of  whtch  1  (Ua\1 
afterwards  have  occatlon  to  nKntion,  Mnncada  afTerta, 
that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  abova 
two  hondred  miltloot  of  ff/m,  one  half  in  coined  money, 
^  IIm  other  in  plate  and  jeweli.  Reflaur.  dc  Efpagna, 
DKc.  iii.  c  I.  Uztanz,  who  publifhed  his  valuabla 
work  in  1714,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate,  and 
}ewelf,  thera  did  not  renruin  an  hundred  million. 
Thaof.  Ibc  c  5.  Campomanei,  on  the  authority  of 
n  rtmonftftnet  from  the  commonity  of  merchants  in 
TMido  16  Phttp  UL  relatcf  as  a  ceruio  proof  how 
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fcarce  cafh  had  become,  that  perfons  who  lent  money, 
received  a  third  part  of  the  fum  which  they  advanced  as 
intereil  and  premium.     Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE   CXC.    p.  160. 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fa£^ors  of  the 
South  Sea  company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of 
Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by  the  Afliento, 
I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor 
of  that  province.  Don  Dionyfio  was  a  perfon  of  fuch 
refpeftable  charader  for  probity  and  difcernment,  that 
his  teftimony,  in  any  point,  would  be  of  much  weight; 
but  greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe,  as  he  was  an 
cye-witnefs  of  the  tranfaftions  which  he  relates,  and 
was  often  employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the 
frauds  which  he  defcribes.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  reprefentation,  being  compofed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome 
inflances,  difcover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious  fpirir, 
natural  at  that  jundlure.  His  detail  of  fadls  is  curious  j 
and  even  Englifli  authors  confirm  it  in  fome  degree,  by 
admitting  both  that  various  frauds  were  praftifed  in 
the  tranfaftions  of  the  annual  fhip,  and  that  the  con- 
traband trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Britifh  colonies, 
was  become  enormoufly  great.  But  for  the  credit  of 
the  Englifh  nation  it  may  be  obferved,  that  ihofe  frau- 
dulent operations  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  deeds  of 
the  company,  but  as  the  difhonourable  arts  of  their 
fadlors  and  agents.  The  company  itfelf  fuftained  a 
confiderable  lofs  by  the  AfTiento  trade.  Many  of  its 
fervants  acquired  immenfe  fortunes.  Anderfon  Chronol. 
4edua.  ii.  388. 

NOTE    CXCI.    p.  166. 

Several  fafts  with  refpeft  to  the  inftitutlon,  the 

progrefs,  and  the  efFeds,  of  this  company,  arc  cuiious, 

L  L  »  and 
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Md  but  liltlt  lOMfM  to  Englifti  rtuiien,  Thoagh  th« 
ffwrinci  ci  VcdomU,  or  C«r»ccas,  exttrklfl  four  hun. 
drcd  mikt  along  the  coaA,  and  U  oot  ol  th«  moA  fei  c  •  * 
ia  Amcrkj  ;  it  wm  fo  much  ocgkdcd  by  cbt  Spanuril^, 
cImc  during  tht  twtoty  years  prior  to  th«  cnablifbmcnt 
oC  the  company^  only  five  Oiipe  failed  from  Spain  to 
that  proriocti  And  during  li  ycart,  from  1706  to 
Sytty  not  a  fingit  (hip  arrived  from  the  Cariccat  m 
Spain.  Kockiat  't'  R<-^1  Companla  de  Caraccai,  p.  18. 
ENiring  ihtt  peril  <  rnuft  have  bccn/upplied  atmofi 

encinly  with  ihe  ijrgc  quintity  of  cacao,  which  ic  con« 
fumes,  by  forelfDer*.  Before  the  ercAion  of  the  com- 
pMjfy  neither  tohaccc  nor  bidet  were  Imported  from 
Ctrtccae  into  Spaia«  M.  p.  1 1 7.  Since  the  commcr. 
del  operations  of  the  company  began  in  the  year  x  7 1 1 . 
tht  imporutioo  of  cacao  Into  Spain  bat  Increalkd  anu<- 
to|l/*  DurlAf  thirty  yeart  fbblhqtMnt  to  1701,  tho 
Umihtr  oi  FfflfM  of  cacao  (each  a.hnndrcd  and  tm 
pOMIds)  lAportad  froo  Caraccat,  wai  643,1 1 5.  Dur- 
Mf  eightefa  ytart  f«bi<H)oent  to  1731,  the  number  of 
rat  169,147 )  and  if  we  fuppofe  the 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion 
during  tht  ftmiittdtr  of  thlrty-ycari,  it  will  amount 
to  I,44li746  FtBifM,  which  is  an  incrcafe  of  So (,5^1 
FsatgM.  Id«  p.  14Y.  During  eight  ytart  rubfeqacnt 
to  I7i6»  thtrt  haa  been  Imported  into  Spain  by  the 
company,  8t,48t  erreAtf  (each  twcnty-Ave  pounds) 
of  tobaccos  and  hidee  to  the  number  of  177.354-  ^^» 
j6i.  Since  tht  pobTicatioo  of  tht  Noticiat  de  dm- 
Mnb,  in  176$,  its  trade  fecms  to  be  on  the  incrcafe. 
bnriof  Set  years  fubfcqoent  to  1769,  it  has  imported 
179,156  Fsmfgm  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36.108  arrobat 
of  tobMce,  75,496  hides,  and  iti,4U  pefoein  fpecie. 
Ctoipomanee,  ii.  i6t.  Tht  Ud  articlt  is  a  proof  of 
tht  growing  wealth  of  tht  colony.  It  receives  cafh 
from  Mexico  in  return  for  tht  cacao,  with  which  ic 
fopplies  that  province,  and  thia  it  remits  to  Spain,  or 
laya  out  in  porcha6ng  European  goods.  But,  befidet 
Sida,  the  moil  exphcit  eviciecce  is  pioductd>  that  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the  province  is  double  to 
what  it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the  number  of  its  live  flock 
is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inhabitants  much  aug- 
mented. The  revenue  of  the  bifliop,  which  arifes 
wholly  from  tithes,  has  increafcd  from  eight  to  twenty 
tboufand  pefos.  Notic.  p.  69.  In  confequence  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  into 
Spain,  its  price  has  decreafed  from  eighty  pefos  for  the 
Fanega  to  forty.  Id.  61.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
firlt  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guyana,  including  all 
the  extenfive  provinces  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  iflands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  arc 
added  to  the  countries  with  which  the  company  of 
Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters. 
Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  But  I  have  likewife 
been  informed,  that  the  inftitution  of  this  company  has 
not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  efFeds  which  I 
have  afcribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the 
illiberal  and  cppreffive  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  ftill  con- 
fpicuous.  Rut  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work, 

NOTE   CXCII.  p.  172. 

This  firft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a 
free  trade  with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effeds 
fo  remarkable,  as  to  merit  fome  farther  illuftration. 
The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalufia  j  Ali- 
cant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and  Murcia;  Bar- 
celona, for  Catalonia  and  Arragon ;  Santander,  for 
Caftile;  Corugna,  for  Galicia;  and  Gijon,  for  Afturias. 
Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul.  p.  41.  Thefe  are  either 
the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  refpeftive  diftridls,  or 
thofe  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  exportation  of 
their  refpeftive  produftions.  The  following  fafts  give 
a  view  of  the  increafe  of  trade  in  the  fettlements  to 
which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allow- 
ance of  free  trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  curtom- 
L  L  3  houfe 


too  IcnTfS     ATfD    It  L  t' J  t  A  ATIO!«S. 

k»9U  at  tht  HavaiMMli  w«rt  compuud  to  be  104, tot 
pelbt  MMMoltr.  Dwiac  <^  *^  T**^  pMotdiiif  1 774, 
tbcy  rol^  at  a  madtai  to  |ot»ooo  ptfot  a  year,  tm 
Yocatan,  the  d«clil  iMVt  trMbi  ff9m  f  »ooo  to  15,000. 
In  HifpMiiola,  from  t,)Oo  to  5.600.  In  Horfo*Rko, 
from  i,«oo  to  7.000.  TIm  local  t»lo«  oC  goods  im- 
poftad  from  Cote  teito  Spate,  was  rocliocifd»  in  1774, 
to  bt  19500,000  yaloa.    Bdoa.  Popal.  i.  450,  *c 


NOTE    CXCllI.    p.  I7«. 

Tat  two  TfoatMat  ol  Doo  Padro  Rodriguft  Campo- 
■MM^  I^W  if/  /m/  fii^  /  Smf^tm  (ao  oAcf  in  rank 
Mid  po^iw  ooatly  toilar  10  that  oi  Aiiomay  Otoarai 
io  InglMiit),  aod  Dlrador  oC  iba  Royal  Acadtmy  oC 
MAofy.  tba  om  loiklad  Diterib  fobfo  al  romanio  do 
la  lodofttia  P^Har  |  tba  otbtr,  DM(«Hb  febrt  la  Bda- 
CMta  Popolif  da  lot  ArtaCiooa  7  fa  Fomcnioi  iha 
jbrtar  pabllftad  to  i774«  *ai  tba  lattar  in  i775t 
aibf d  a  Ariblo^  pfOoC  oC  tbia,  AbaoA  avary  poiiil  of 
Iflipoftaoca  wiib  rtfpUk  10  lataHor  pottctf  uxation, 
•grkuliurt,  maniii*^lurcft,  and  crada,  doiaftk  a«  wtJl 
•a  fefoiiis  la  iiwywad  Ui  iba  aoorCi  ol  ibafa  works  | 
md  ibart  ara  ioc  Many  aMbort»  avca  In  tha  naciona 
■mA  oimmoc  fof  coaaoMfCAal  koowladga,  who  bava 
canlad  om  tbair  Ui^olrias  with  a  mora  iberoogb  know- 
la4iB  ol  ibolb  vartoos  rwb)cdt,  and  a  amna  parfad  (rf* 
4aai  froai  valfar  aad  aauooal  prejudices,  or  wbo  bave 
aaiaad  aMsa  bappUy  iba  calm  rcfeirchet  of  pbilotopby, 
vicb  Iba  aideac  aaal  o(  a  pablk  fpirited  citizen.  Thefa 
books  are  in  bigb  ellimacioo  aasong  cba  Spaaiards,  and 
it  is  a  dccJ6«e  evideaca  d  tba  pfOgraCi  of  their  own 
Idaaa*  tbac  ibay  are  capabia  ol  nlifliiog  aa  aatbor  wboia 
wa  So  Ubcr^U 

NOTE    CXCIV.  p.  iSt. 

Tai  plaoa  employed  ia  that  trade,  ioAaad  of  rhe  dx 
toos,  to  wbicb  it  k  iiaicad  by  law,  Rccop. 

lib. 
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lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thoufand  tons  burden.  The  fhip  from  Acapulco, 
taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  inftead  of  the  500,000  pefos 
permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,.^  13, 843  pefos,  be- 
iides  uncoined  filver  "equal  in  value  to  43^611  pefos 
more.     Anfon*s  Voyage,  384. 

NOTE   CXCV.    p.  184. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the 
rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the  loweft  order, 
who  are  fervants  or  flaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or 
one  fliilling ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thofe 
in  public  office,  or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fixteen  reals, 
Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  According 
to  Chilton,  an  Englifh  merchant  who  refided  long  in 
the  Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  an 
higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  fold  for  four 
reals  at  the  loweft.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price 
feems  to  have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  exa6led 
for  the  bulls  iflued  in  the  laft  Predirackn,  will  appear 
from  the  enfuing  table,  which  will  give  fome  idea  of  the 
proportional  numbers  of  the  different  claflfes  of  citizens 
in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  iflTued  for  New  Spain, 

L  '    Bulls  at  1  o  pefos  each              -             -  -         4. 

at    2  pefos  each         -         -          -  22,601 

at    I  pefo  each         •         -         .  164,220 

at   a  reals  each            -           -  2,462,500 


For  Peru, 

at  1 6  pefos  4  j-  reals  each 

at 

3  pefos  3  reals  each 

at 

I  pefo  5I  reals 

at 

4  reals          -      '        - 

at 

3  reals           • 

»>649>3*5 


1 

14,10* 

78,82X 
668,661 

J>«7J>9i3 
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NOTE   CXCVI.   p.  185, 


At  THU  S^itnor,  to  whom  w«  oro  Judabtgd  for  thio 
hiloffanlioii  ■oaiaiwid  in  hi%  Tliealfo  AumiioBO,  pob- 
Ii4m4  in  iiwioo,  A.  D.  1 74#»  wm  occompiaiM-gMMral 
in  (MM  of  tht  MoH  cooidtrabk  de|Mrtiii«fiu  of  th«  roytl 
rcYfiMt,  aad  bf  lltfl  OMioO  bod  occoft  to  pro|>cr  in. 
fornuiioo,  hat  icAimoojr  with  rc<ptA  to  thU  point 
menu  great  credit.  No  fuch  accurate  detail  of  th« 
Spaniih  rtvcnuct  in  Bttf  part  of  America  ha%  hitherto 
b«ea  p«bii(h<d  10  ih<  Engli(h  language,  and  (he  parti* 
csUrt  ci  It  mxf  appear  curioui  tod  inccrct^ing  to 
of  nijr  ftoden. 


Pro«i  the  boll  of  C'^otado.  ptibOfhed  every  two  7ttrt» 

Ibert  aftfw  mi  i— ■!  reveotM  la  pcfoe  1 50,000 

Frofli  tbt  iuty  on  Ihlver        •         •  700,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold        -           •  60,000 

From  laK  on  carde        ...  70,000 
From  lAJi  on  Pobioe,  a  drink  ofed  bj  the 

lodiooi           •            •             •  161,000 

From  tai  00  Oampod  paper             •  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice  iS»$*^ 

From  ditto  on  leather            •         •  *t$^o 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder               •  7(>5S'^ 

From  diKo  on  Tatt             •              •  3t>o  o 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan  1 ,0  :^c> 

From  ditto  on  alom        •                •  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Jeego  de  loe  galloe  %t,  100 

From  the  half  of  rcdcfianicjl  annata  49rOoo 

From  royal  nintba  of  birhopricka,  Stc  6t,too 

From  ch«  tribute  o(  Indians               •  6jo,ooo 

From  Akavala,  or  dury  on  (ale  of  goodt  7 1 1  ,g  7  5 

From  the  Alnujorifafgo,  coftom  boufe  373,33  | 

From  the  mint                 •                 •  357»50o 

3>35»>68o 

Thii 
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This  fum  amounts  to  819,161 1.  fterling  ;  and  if  we 
add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from  the  fale  of  5000 
quintals  of  quickfilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's  account,  and  what 
accrues  from  the  Averia,  and  fome  other  taxes  which 
Villa  Segnor  does  not  eftimate,  the  public  revenue  in 
New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million 
pounds  fterling  money.  Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c. 
According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions 
of  pefos  in  filver  annually,  and  to  591*  marks  of  gold, 
lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue  have  been 
explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory ;  fome,  which 
there  was  no  occafion  of  mentioning,  require  a  parti- 
cular illuftration.  The  right  to  the  tithes  in  the  New 
World,  is  vefted  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  following  manner :  One  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  another  fourth  to  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The 
remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two 
©f  thefe,  under  the  denomination  of  /os  da  Novenos 
reaksf  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  conftitute  a  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue.  The  other  feven  parts  are  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
building  and  fupport  of  churches,  and  other  pious  ufes. 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23,  &c.  Avendano  The- 
faur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Akavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife  on  the  Tale 
of  goods.  In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
America,  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana, 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  AlmajorifaJgOy  or  cuflom  paid  in  America  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an 
average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv. 
l.ey.  I.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averia,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to 
guard  the  fliips  failing  to  and  from  America,  was  firft 
impofed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World 

with 


594  MOTES    AMD    ILL  v  .  i  .^  A  i  i ^^  ... 

witfi  terror  by  hb  cxpe4iiiofi  to  cIm  Souch  Sot.  It 
•moontt  lo  two  per  cent,  on  the  valoe  of  {oodt. 
AvcAdMM,  irol.  i.   p.  1S9.      RcvofO.  Hb.  ijr.  tic  iz. 

1  lave  aoc  beeA  aMt  to  procure  any  acconte  detail 
of  the  fcetral  brancliii  oC  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than 
ilM  yoar  t4l4«  ft^m  a  corioot  nianufcript,  containiiif 
a  flace  of  tlut  viceroyalty  in  all  its  departmeota,  pro. 
rented  10  the  Mar^uia  d  Mofiiea  Clarea  by  Fran.  Lopes 
Caravametp  acooBiptaiit  general  in  the  tribooal  o#  U«Mf 
ii  eppeara  iboi  tbo  poblic  revenoe,  at  nearly  at  I  eaa 
the  ealoe  of  ibt  monty  in  which  Caravaniet 
i  ■ecB— 11,  nroooDtod  in  ducaii  it  41.  iid., 

a,37i,76f 


Wtc  ffit  revenoe        l»f  a9»776 
The  totalin  (lerlinf  money        •        £•  $^if}^^ 


Net  free  revenoo  •  77>7 )  S 


lot  kmnH  arMntpptar  to  be  omhwd  la  this  com- 
M  llw  imf  on  Hampid  pnper,  leather, 
Ak.  lb  that  the  revenue  o(  Pern 
may  be  eeefl  fappofed  eqoal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  compofing  the  cxpence  ol  government  in  New 
tpain,  1  may  mI»  ibac  of  Pern  as  a  flandard.  There 
Iba  annual  tftablMlnMnt  Ivw  defraying  the  charge  of 
adminUlration«  exoaada  one  half  of  the  revenue  col- 
laAedy  and  ibere  ia  no  raaCon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  Icfs 
in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obciined  a  caiculaiion  of  the  to(«l  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the 
Philippines,  which,  a«  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
the  two  lail  article*,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the 


Alcaralas 
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Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas 
(Cuftoms),  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver 

Bull  of  Cruzado 

Tribute  of  the  Indians 

By  fale  of  quickfilver 

Paper  exported  on  the  king*8  ac 
count,  and  fold  in  the  royal 
■warehoufes 

Stamped     paper,     tobacco,     and 
oiher  fmall  duties 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of 
one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each 
mark  -  -  . 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and 
the  coafting  trade  from  province 
to  province         -  -  - 

A  (Tien  to  of  negroes 

From  the  trade  of  Matbi,  or  herb 
of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopo- 
lized by  the  Jefuits 

From  other  revenues  formerly  be- 
longing to  that  order 


395 

«, 500, 000 

3,000,000 

1,000  000 

a,ooo,ooo 

300,000 


300,000 
1,000,000 

300,000 


500,000 
200,000 


500,000 

400,000 


Total     I?,, 000, coo 


Total  in  fterling  money  £.  a, 700,000 

Dedu6l  half,  as  the  expence  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  there  remains 
net  free  revenue  -  -    ^it^SOtOOO 


NOTE    CXCVII.    p.  185. 

An  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpecula- 
tion,  has  computed,  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
alone,  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the  fufti 
of  two  millions  of  our  money.   Harris^Colledt.  of  Voy.  it. 

p.  164. 


;^9^  VOTtt   A«»   iLLVtTtATIOWf. 


p.  164.  AccoiMf  10  Cbis  calculation,  the  (otil  pro* 
dmcm  ci  dM  Wtkm  wmlk  bt  ten  million*  lUrling  }  a  fam 
to  «MfMMN»  aod  fo  littW  corTv<|>o«dUif  witli  all  ac . 
covnit  oC  Um  Mioual  ioiportatioo  hom  AMtrka,  clue 
tiM  tolbrmaiiM  00  which  k  it  foaodwl  oMil  tvidcntl/ 
iUeofding  to  Campomtntty  tht  total 
of  tiM  Afl»ican  minn  may  ho  computed  ic 
lilSOM  of  pi^  which,  at  four  fhilhngi  and 
a  pofiH  amomtt  10  7»«iifOoo/.  Acrling»  tlir 
fciiig*t  ftfth  ol  which  (tf  Ihot  wtro  rtgdarly  paM)  wootd 
bo  1941)1000/1  Bot  from  thia  fom  mod  ho  dodoAed 
whoc  li  Mhy  a  fraiidoknt  wiihhokUog  ol  thoiMi  due 
to  iho  crown,  at  woB  at  ibo  ftia  iittiflhri  for  defraying 
tht  laptoti  ol  ad«iloiHfaiio«*  Bdoc.  Popubr.  vol.  11. 
p.i|t.MCo.    loch ihtii  foma  art  eooAdtrahlo, 


NOTE  CXCVIIL  p.  185. 


I 


pOfftd 


Accoooino  to  Itnh  do  Vlloa,  all  forolftt  goods  €«• 

poy  duitM  of  varioot 
to  aO  to  OMio  tntA  15  per  cent.     At 


of  iht  foodt  with  which  Spotai  imfioi  her  colomet 
•ft  Ibfilgs  I  AKh  a  tax  opoa  a  trado  fo  txceniire  mud 
jitld  a  to>fl<tnhli  roircooc.  Reublif.  dc  Manuf.  k  da 
Commmm  d*Efp.  p.  150.  Ho  oowputet  the  value  .  f 
goodt  tsporud  annually  from  Ipato  to  America,  to  h. 
aboot  two  mUlioot  aod  a  half  IMiog,  p.  97. 

NOTE   CXCIX.    p.  187. 

Th  I  Marquifl  do  Scrralvo,  according  to  Cage,  by  a 
IDOOOpoly  of  fait,  aod  by  eaibarking  deeply  in  the  Maml  1 
tiadt  at  well  as  io  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  a 
million  of  docait.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of 
ducau  to  Spain*  in  ordtr  10  parchafe  from  the  ConHc 
OUvares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  go- 
vemmcnt,  p.  61.  He  was  foccefsful  in  his  foir,  anri 
coQtioaed  io  office  from  1614  to  1635,  double  the  ufuai 


I    N    D    E    X. 

N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Page, 

A. 

jlBYSSINlAy  an  embafly  fent  to  that  country  by  John  II. 

king  of  Portugal,  i.  63, 
Acapulcoy  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from  thence  to 

Manila,  iii.  181.     Amount  of  the  treafure  on  board  the 

fliip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  391. 
Acojia,  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  degrees  of 

heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  i.  389, 
Adair,  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the  native 

Americans,  ii.  412. 
Adanjon,  his  juftification  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  African 

feas,  i.  361. 
Africa,  the  weftern  coaft  of,  firft  explored  by  order  of  John 

I.  king  of  Portugal,  i.  46.    Is  difcovered  from  Cape  Non, 

to  Bojador,  47.     Cape  Bojador  doubled,  52,     The  coun- 
tries fouthward  of  the   River   Senegal    difcovered,    58. 

Cape  of  Good   Hope  feen  by  Bartholomew  Dias,    62. 

Caufes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  there,  278. 

Ignorance  of  the  ancient  attronomers  concerning,  362. 

Expedition  to  the  coaft  of,  iii.  207. 
Agriculture,  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americans,  11.  6. 

Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeats  of,  9. 
Aguado  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  as  a  commiflioner  to  infpeft 

the  conduft  of  Columbus,  i.  145, 
Aguilar,  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  captivity  among 

the  Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cortes,  ii.  1 1 7-  ^ 
Albuquerque,  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Indians 

of  Hifpaniola,  i.  236. 
Alcauala,  in  the  Spanifh  cuftoms,  the  term  explained,  iii. 

393- 
Alexander  the  Great y  his  political  charadler,  1.  i6.      His 
motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  ihid*     His 
difcoveries  in  India,  17. 
VOL.  iiit  W  M  Alexander 


39^  INDEX. 

^AMmmirr  VI.  Fopc,  frMts  to  FerdiiMn^  and  lUheViM  of 
CaAikf  tht  rt|bc  ot  all  thdr  ««Oern  dirco«rri«i,  i.  nc, 
8cii4t  aiiAMMnci  tmh  C«haibi«  oo  kk  iK0ii4  voyagf , 

M^iU  ^^•V  ^»  •»»»  ^  »**>  ••^  cbjriarr,  ii.  17  j.  Alfo- 
cklrt  villi  Pit«tr«  ^od  dc  Limmc,  ia  «  v«y«^  of  ^ico- 
^•rj,  iM  274-     Hit  MlbcctMil  antBipit,   175.     la 

WBIBCiIti  M  kin  tl4.  Brinp  rrtalttCMMBM  to  Pigarro 
m  P«nN  }04.  B^iofOng  of  the  dHftalkiM  between  him 
•nd  ^*nn«.  tto.  lAttdct  CbiU,  31  j.  U  crt4icJ  g  - 
vtnMt  •/  CMIt»  M4  miicbft  to  Cajco^  ^it.  SetMt 
Cmco»  out  of  cbe  b«ias  of  PIsArto,  J19.  Otftsit  AW4. 
n4oj|  «i4  t4M«  bhr  Ji  dtceitci 

Jifflil  ogotlartMi  of  ro,  tli.     li 

b|  iIm  ftMnot,  ])6.     It  C4b««  pilbocr,  ];;.     \%  uici 
«i4  c«iteMM«»  3il.    If  p«t  10  4f«(b,  339. 
^#iif » i»  iIm  lbs,  tAlil  fvfo|t  ID  bit  ftthrr*!  foUu%»er  t  «t 

IJ«UI«  !!•    |4f.        ITT*  <f.^jArf«  lAt^  Hr ^li   ^  cm     ,f  j^y 

•laioH  FtMKk  I  ^  ,0. 

•I  •CB0OWlfO0fO  *»  M>w  itM.  v«  iiur  ,  j  v  A.     tii»  v(w«vi<iui  II to* 

ados,  353.    li  Mtiit4  by  Vm4  4€  COrOf  155.    Ubt. 

Irt^  a04  Ofcvtc^i  3c^ 
Ahmjtriftf^^^  to  dit  SfMM  AflRrkaocoftoAti  tht  iooiuic 

<  III.  3«v 
Jhm^t  AkstOf  U  faM  Ami  Usm,  by  Francli  rtairfo* 

vfcb  «  bo^  9tSfmim4t  10  ftttttt  bit  btolbfrt  at  CWicop 

L  3)0.    11  cakfli  •  r^itetr  by  AtoMgro,  331.    Kit 

M^m^dt^  Podfo  4tt  k  left  by  Cortes  to  coaoiind  at  Mr si- 
eo,  ivbllt  bt  OMTcbod  agabUI  Narrjest  IL  195.  He  b 
bci&csed  by  tbt  Mcskaat*  loi.  Hit  {npro^nt  €oo4u^ 
IM.     flit  npeditiMi  to  Qtolto  ta  Prt o^  3 1 7. 

Amm&tm^  t  ce«flMiiity  of,  laid  Co  ejiift  in  South  Amerksg 
by  Fraocit  OfeUtiu,  11.  146. 

Amnus^  the  cooiiaciit  o/;  dHcotcrcd  by  Chriflopbcr  Co- 
lumbos  i*  f$1.  Row  it  obtaiocd  (hit  raayt^  166. 
FcrdiiUDd  of  CUlilc  ■ooiioatft  two  governrocnti  in,  11 1. 
Tbe  propofitioAt  offered  to  the  natiiret,  212.  Ill  recep- 
tioo  of  Ojc<^a  and  Nicucni  among  them,  213.  The 
South  Sea  dllcoTard  by  Balboa,  225.  Rio  de  Plita  dif. 
covered,  234.  The  nacivca  of,  injurioofly  treated  by  the 
Sf«uaidi|  S57«    The  taft  exteot  of,  271.    The  grand 

objcat 


INDEX.  395 

obje(fts  It  prefented  to  view,  ibid.  The  circumftances  of, 
favourable  for  commerce  and  civilization,  273.  The 
climates  of,  276.  Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  climates,  277.  Its  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate  when 
iirfl:  difcovered,  281.  Its  animals,  284.  Its  infects  and 
reptiles,  286.  Birds,  ibid.  General  account  of  its  foil, 
a88.  Inquiry  into  the  firft  population  of,  290.  Could 
not  be  peopled  by  civilized  nations,  296.  The  northern 
extremity  of,  contiguous  to  Afia,  299,  Probably  peopled 
by  Afiatics,  307.  Condition  and  character  of  the  native 
inhabitants  inquired  into,  309.      Were  more  rude  than 

,  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of  the  earth,  310. 
The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted,  311.  The  firft 
difcoverers  incapable  of  a  judicious  fpeculative  examin* 
ation,  312.  The  various  fyfteras  of  philofophers  refpeft- 
ing  the  natives,  314.  Method  obferved  in  the  prefcnt 
review  of  their  bodily  conftltution  and  circumftances,  316. 
The  venereal  difeafe  derived  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
338.  Why  fo  thinly  inhabited,  ii.  15.  The  country 
depopulated  by  continual  wars,  48.  Caufe  of  the  ex- 
treme coldnefs  toward  the  fouthern  extremity  of,  i.  394. 
The  natural  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  country  defcribed, 
395.  Bones  of  large  extind  fpecies  of  animals  difcovered 
under  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  396.  Why 
European  animals  degenerate  there,  397.  Suppofed  to 
have  undergone  a  convulfive  feparation  from  Afia,  400. 
The  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and  America 
clearly  afcertained,  402 — 406.  Caufes  of  the  depopula- 
tion of,  traced,  iii.  90.  This  depopulation  not  the  refult 
of  any  intentional  fyftem  of  policy,  92.  Nor  the  refult 
of  religion,  95.  Number  of  Indian  natives  ftill  remain- 
ing in  Mexico  and  Peru,  96.  All  the  Spaniih  dominions 
there,  fubjefted  to  two  viceroys,  99.  Its  third  vice- 
royalty  lately  eftabliihed,  100.  SceMexicoy  Peruy  Cortes, 
Pizarroy  Cahst,  &c. 

jimerica.  North,  projed  of  fettling  there,  iii.  213.  Firft 
expedition  to,  fails,  21.5.  A  fecond  expedition  to,  ends 
difaftroufly,  216.  Plan  of  fettling  there  refumed  without 
eftedl,  ibid.  The  coaft  of,  divided  into  two  parts,  218. 
Charters  granted  to  two  companies  for  fettling  colonies  in, 
229.  Emigrations  from  England  to,  313.  SceCeiomes, 
New  England,  Virginia,  &c. 
•^,'   ,/  MM  2  Anuricam, 


Antrica*  thdr  bodily  con* 
17.     Tbdr  ftrtnfth  tnd 

to  their 
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iatlMirftMM,|i6.    Thit 

Ibr,  A/.     VayWmiiy  of  thcr 

ApiDilUrraccoly  diCaibod,  331.     The 

AnifMritBtt  334.    Tbt  cxiAncc  of 

|fl  iHiMiif  to  bt  docidtdy   315. 
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33t»    Tte  MNfi  Md  fttMm  «f  tiMir  minds 

Twtt  Mt  Of  MSMlMMIf  PBVCffVTkAMnl  lO  totBi   34 '  * 

H«f«  DO  iMbift  Itaii  34ft.     The  North  AmttuAnt 


thts  tMt  of  tl«  Soirtbt  34s. 
riaat»kbo«»  34i.  TiMir  fecbl  AilOy  34S. 
wtop  iftf.     TitfMHimw.    Their  wo. 

dhakmnd  filial 


#•179  35c.    ThMffc—iw  «  MMhko»  Q«  t. 


Fi(h. 


taftt.    HoMtlii   «•    AiiMlMty  ^     Tho  vtrioui 
ifm»  •#  ihdr  otei%  Mi.    TiMptoclpd  ctufn  of 


TWr  waot  of  ume 

le.    Thrff  fwt  of  wMA  ■Hili,  ii.    Thctr 

14.   WmdhrMidblofflMlliAdc- 

^md.    Uinitilmli^dnholdca 

Thilf  high  faift  of  •VudlfT  tod  ij). 

Thdr  IdflM  iif  fibitfiftiiiia  tmocr/cA. 

flitid^ss.  ThiNildMit^^  Tho 
B«foCi,  t<.  Ittfttinr  hMo  the  caufet  of 
i4.  llMir  art  or  w,  19.  Their 
■iHm  to  hoiMti,  ]e»  doCn  of  their  ferocity,  31. 
I^imdty  9i  thitf  MimdlfiiO,  33.  Their  modoi  of 
MBdadHnf  wMf  34.  Art  aoc  ddfitsto  of  courage  in4 
'    '  |4.      iMMhIo  of  fliUhary  difciplioe,    }8. 

o/fcimMn.  to.     Their  fort itode  oodcr 


40*  Kewctf  hsauoBeAhottogntifyrerenge, 
4p  How  tho  SMch  A«Knca»  fiwuJ  their  priiboen, 
44*  Thov  Bnfitflry  odscs'ionf  45*  vtmigc  Biethod  of 
•  captaia,  taiosg  the  lodiitta  00  the  btnkj  of 
Orhwcoy  47.  Thdr  — aheri  tfiAid  by  continual 
4t.  Tb^  triboi  mom  reervft  thdr  oomberf  by 
adoptAO|  f  riteeriy  49.    Arc  oeter  fonnSdable  in  war,  to 
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more  polifhcd  nations,  51.  Their  a»"ts,  drefs,  and  orna- 
ments, ibid,  52,  53.  Their  habitations,  55.  Their 
arms,  58.  Their  domeftic  utenfiis,  59.  Conftru6)ion 
of  their  canoes,  60.  The  lillleffhefs  with  which  they 
apply  to  labour,  61.  Their  religion,  63.  Some  tribes 
altogether  deftitute  of  any,  ibid.  Remarkable  diverfuy 
in  their  religious  notions,  69.  Their  ideas  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  72.  'I'heir  modes  of  burial,  73. 
Why  their  phyficians  pretend  to  be  conjurors,  75.  Their 
love  of  dancing,  79.  Their  immoderate  paflion  for 
gaming,  82.  Are  extremely  addicted  to  diunkennefs,  83. 
Put  their  aged  and  incurable  to  death,  87.  General 
eftimate  of  their  charader,  88.  Their  intelleduaJ 
powers,  89.  Their  political  talents,  90.  Poweis  of 
affedlion,  92.  Hardnefs  of  heart,  93.  Their  infenfi- 
bility,  ibid.  Taciturnity,  95.  Their  cunning,  96. 
Their  virtues,  98.  Their  fpiiit  of  independence,  ibid. 
Fortitude,  ibid.  Attachment  to  their  community,  99. 
Their  fatisfadtion  with  their  own  condition,  itid.  Ge- 
neral caution  with  refpedt  to  this  inquiry,  103.  Two 
diftinguiihable  clalks  of,  104.  Exceptions  as  to  their 
charader,  106.  Their  charaderittic  features  defcribed, 
407.  Inftances  of  their  perlevering  fpeed,  408.  An 
antipathy  indullrioufly  encouraged  between  them  and 
the  negtoes  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  1  r  5. 
1  heir  prefent  condition,  117.  How  taxed, /^k/.  Stated 
fer vices  demanded  from  them,  118.  Mode  of  eaading 
thefe  fervices,  119.  How  governed,  120.  Protedor  of 
the  Indians,  his  fund.on,  ibid.  Reafons  why  fo  fmall  a 
progrefs  is  made  in  their  converfion,  131. 

jimerigOy  Vefpucci,  publifhes  the  firft  written  account  of 
the  New  World,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America,  i. 
165.      His  claim  as  a  difcoverer  examined,  381. 

Anacoanay  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola,  her  bafe  and 
cruel  ufage  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  198. 

Andei,  flupendous  height  and  extent  of  that  range  of  moun- 
tains, i.  273.  Their  height  compared  with  other  moun- 
tains, 387.  Gonzalo  Puarro's  remarkable  expedition 
over,  ii.  343. 

Animals^  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at  its  firft  dif- 
covery,  i.  2S4, 

Ancients,  caufe  of  the  imperfedlon  of  the  art  of  navigation 
among  them,  i.  6.  Their  geographical  knowledge  ex- 
tremely confined,  360 — 363. 

M  M  3  Arabians, 
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Jkdkifi  ftiUlMy  •ttacbcd  to  the  ftu^  of  feofraphy, 

!•  )t. 
Ammmi^  ibc  etptdidoo  of,  why  i^  funouf  toioog  the 

Mthmikf  or  coiifottdQiit  the  «t  of,  hardly  knonn  to  the 

^faim%  Mmvy  hie  titnoviinry  aiUBoo  to  the  f»r1oce  of 
the  Tanofty  i.  36. 

J/k\iU  trode,  the  wmm%  of*   eipliiMd»  lii.  159.     The 
fttste  !••  wtA  hoer  mi  m  nd  lo^  t6o« 

JkslmA^h  left  hybeMitrHoalbvhle  (bcceflbr  ^n  rh. 
irtHiiB  of  Qsdto,  «.  191.  Defortt  hit  hrocher 
cor»  tad  oforpe  the  empire  of  Pirn,  19') •  Sends  |f«i«>u. 
tm  PafltffOi  a9f.  Vifits  Puuirro,  300.  It  ptrfldlooflx 
Moid  hr  1^  )at.  Afiwi  with  Pisino  on  t  nuifiDm, 
tO)*  li  foMid  Mi  tharty,  foy*  HU  bthavloor  dorini 
biiOMiMaMM,  S10.  A  ferm  of  Ufal  ldlomdotthln», 
SI  I.  It  M  to  death,  tift*  Cowparifeii  of  •othoritin 
10  Mt  iMiMhMi  whh,  and  tmcoMtt  hy,  P. 

dS>- 

of  ll«o  tpab,  hoard  of,  ctehfi/hed  by  the  r  mp<ror 

V,  il«  tdt.     CoofCi  0f»  their  juiifdi^Mn,  hi. 

iOf. 

Awmm^  a  Sfeailh  ta«  for  coovoy  to  and  from  America, 

tihoa  Aft  ImpoM,  \\\.  393.    Itt  rate,  «Mf. 
A«ref,  thoiiMUodadiftofiitdhy  thaPortugodtyK  57. 


5jrM,  NathaaSd,  h«di  «i  inforrcAioo  !■  Virginui»  iii. 
ata.  Forces  dio  tovcfoor  and  coancil  there  to  fly,  1)^4. 
Thaj  apply  to  EMMod  for  fuccoor,  185.  His  death  ter  - 
■Met  the  reheQioo,  a86« 

tf,  Vafco  Nupnes  de,  fiettlee  a  colony  at  Santa  Mana, 
the  folph  of  Darieo,  L  114*  RecetYet  inteliigence 
of  the  rich  coontry  of  Pero,  sai*  His  cbiraaer,  112, 
%x\,  hiarchaa  ocvoit  the  iflbmot,  113.  Difcovert  the 
Soothem  ocaaoy  ssc.  Retvrni,  116.  Ii  fuperfeded  in 
hit  command  hy  the  appointotent  of  Pedrarias  Davila, 
St9«  It  iood  1^  Pednriat  for  former  tranfa^iont,  ihiJ* 
It  appointed  lieoteoant-gorcmor  of  the  countries  00  the 
Sooth  Sea,  aod  marries  Hedrarias's  daughter,  231,  131* 
Is  arreiled  nd  pot  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  233, 

Bark, 
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Sarkf  Jefuits*,  a  produdtion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  142. 
Barrere,  his  defcription  of  the  conftrudlion  of  Indian  houfcs^ 

ii.  418. 
Behaiffiy  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  America 
falfely  afcribed  to  him  by  feme  German  authors,  i.  374* 
Account  of  him  and  his  family,  375. 

Behrirg  and  Tfchirikow,  Ruffian  navigators,  thought  to 
have  difcovered  the  north-v»reft  extremity  of  America 
from  the  eaftward,  i.  302.  Uncertainty  of  their  ac- 
counts, 400. 

Benalcazary  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  ii*  316.  Is  deprived  of  his  command  by  Pi- 
zarro,  343. 

Benjamin  the  Jew  of  Tudela,  his  extraordinary  travels, 
i.  36. 

Bernaldesy  inftances  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  men- 
tioned by  him,  ii.  424. 

Bethencourt,  John  de,  a  Norman  baron^  conquers  and  pof- 
fefles  the  Canary  iflands,  i.  43, 

Birds,  an  account  of  thofe  natural  to  America,  i.  28 6. 
The  flight  of,  often  ftretch  to  an  immenfe  diftance  from 
land,  369, 

Bogota  in  America,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
ii.  26.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmiflion  to  the  Spaniards, 
28.     Their  religious  doftrines  and  rites,  75,  76. 

Bojador,  cape,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.  47.  Is  doubled  by 
the  Portuguefe  difcoverers,  52. 

BoJJuf  his  account  of  the  American  war-fong,  ii.  414. 

Bo'vadiUut  Francis  de,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  i.  171.  Sends  Columbus 
home  in  irons,  172.     Is  degraded,  174.  178. 

Bougainville,  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  i.  359. 

Bouguer,  M.  his  charafter  of  the  native  Peruvians,  ii.  413. 

Brajil,  the  coatt  of,  difcovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  i.  167^ 
Remarks  on  the  climate  of,  i.  392. 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.  360. 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  fome  account  of  that 
province,  iii.  81. 

Bulls,  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifli  America,  before  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  iii. 
124.     See  Crufado. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  ii.  73* 

Cahot^ 
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ffivM 


id  th«  Aril  txptdi* 
ill.  197*     Em^irkt 
BdM^md.    DUcMn  NndbiMidkod, 
to  Bi^^,  M.     No  AdYiMitt  it  4«« 
firaai  kit  daAcovctkt,  199*    Th«  IcImom  It  aUa. 
He  it  ifpoittUd  fOf«aoff  •/  «  cocnp«ny  of 
lor  whom  h«  obuint  t  duitcr. 


C^itif  tikiiiMi»  61b  on  an  CBpcaic'iofi  to  Soaik  Aacricty 
O.  l#t.  Viict  Brtil,  and  tottchct  H  HiliMBioU  tod 
FiMto  Rko,  iM.  Mi  fOf^  windi  tkt  IflMft  «f 
ZagliA  otvifation,  aM  orovct  tbt  flwant  of  opoaiof  ta 
lotvnoarfi  «iUi  lltt  Aichifdmt  tid  (mm  I0wiit  on  Um 
CMftofSyrk^tot. 

Cilw<  AlvMt««  a  PMtafMii  c—niMdar»  difcovtri  tht 
•odl  of  Bf  jiil»  I.  1 6;!. 

C«ro#t  tbt  bdl  b  ^uaUqry  ^odocid  in  tbc  8|^ib  Aoiib 
ftc«o  colofuctf  iiu  141.  Tka  fftptftiioo  of  chucotect 
ll«■^  4iim4  tfoo  the  litaicaD*t  1^ 

CMvt  iIm  filaQOi  Md  toi^  fowaod  ihIUmt  fron  ScvilU, 

Bi.  151. 

CMnim,  cbt  Mnlofah  of,  diicovcftd  by  FctoMdo  Conot^ 
A.  •69*  TiM  tvof  ll«(e  of  ihit  cmmitj  Uw^  unkoowo, 
IB.  7).  Wkj  dcpftiurU  b)  the  Jcluiit,  t^$d.  Favour* 
tWt  acco—i  of,  gifoi  by  Don  Jofcph  Oa^vtif  74. 

0/i>^«^«>t  tbt  cha«tAf  oly  by  i'.  VcncgM,  i.  415. 

C'  uifcovrrcd  by  Cordofa»  «rho  i«  f«pui(ico  by  iho 

fj«  ••«.^,  >.  164. 

CMi/MM«ri,  Doo  PeiroRodffifucf,  cboia^Urof  hit  political 
aod  cemiDCfcial  viitlngs ,  iki.  390.  Hit  accouot  of  the 
f  roduu  of  the  Spantib  Aoacrican  m'oct.  396. 

Cnsfy  ifltfidt  eicAcd  into  t  kiofdoa  by  pope  Clcmmt  VI. 
i.  41.     Arc  c^r<iucscd  by  Jcho  ct  Bcthcacourt,  4;. 

C09M  Sslsf  no  peoptc  ever  toood  to  cjt  human  (UQi  for  fub« 
fiJIcAce,  thoo^  often  for  revenge,  ii.  41.  415. 

Oefffy  Ameruta,  the conftnidaon n^  4clcnbed,  ii«  6o« 

Cer#rrtfi,  ertabliibacat  of  the  company  Cradim  to  that  coaily 
ill*  i64«     Growth  of  the  trade,  388* 

CM'ihhee  illafidt,  dLcovcred  by  CoiiuBbntJA  hit  iecond  voyafe, 
!•  jay. 
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Canhbees,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,  ii.  106.  The  cha- 
radter  by  M.  de  Chanvalon,  i.  414.  Probable  conjedture 
as  to  the  diftinftion  in  charadter  between  them  and  the 
natives  of  the  larger  iflands,  424. 
Carpinif  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince  of  the  Tar- 
tars, i.  36. 
Cartbagena,  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  bed  fortified  of 

any  in  all  the  Spanifh  American  dominions,  iii.  84. 
Carthaginians,   ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  amongy 

i.  9.  The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Himiico,  10. 
Car'vajalf  Francifco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca  de  Caftor*s  vic- 
tory over  young  Almagro,  ii.  356,  Encourages  Gonza!o 
Pizarro  to  aflume  the  government  of  Peru,  373.  Ad- 
vifes  Pizarro  to  aflume  the  fovereignty  of  the  country, 
377.  Is  feizcd  by  Gafca,  and  executed,  392. 
Cajiilloy  Bernal  Diaz  del,  charadler  of  his  Hiftoria  Varda- 

dera  de  la  Conquilla  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  ii,  427. 
Centeno,  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  vice- 
roy  of  Peru,  ii.  374.    Is  defeated  by  Carvajal,  and  fecretes 
himfelf  in  a  cave,  376.     Sallies  out  and  feizes  Cuzco, 
388.     Is   reduced  by  Pizarro,   389.      Is   employed  by 
Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  regions  about  the  river 
Plata,  398. 
Chancellour^  Richard,  fails  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage, 
iii.  205.     The  fleet  is  fcattered  in  a  ftorm,  ibid.     He 
enters  the  White  Sea,  and  winters  at  Archangel,  ibid^ 
Vifits  Mofcow,  a  diftance  of  1200  miles,  and  delivers  a 
letter  to  the  czar,  ibid.     Is  the  means  of  opening  a  trade 
with  Ruflia,  206.     Is  empowered  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
negotiate  with  the  czar  in  her  name,  ibid, 
Cbanvaion,  M.  de,  his  charadler  of  the  native  Caribbees, 

i.  414* 
Chapetones,  in  the  Spanifh  American  Colonies,   who  thus 

diiVmguiihed,  iii.   112. 
Charles  III,  king  of  Spain,  eftablifhes  packet-boats  between 
Spain  and  the  colonies,  iii.  167.     Allows  free- trade  to 
.the   windward  iflands,  168.     Grants  the  colonies  a  free 
trade  with  each  other,  171. 
Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  de  Figueroa  to  Hifpani- 
ola,  as  chief  judge,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, i.  248.     Caufes  this  fubjedl  to  be  debated  before 
him,  254.     Equips  a  fquadron  at  the  folicitation  of  Fer- 
dinand Magellan,  ii.  253.     Refigns  his  claim  on  the 

Moluccas 
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MoloccH  to  tbt  Ponogjttk,  tcS.  Appdati  Corfct  go- 
WMT  of  New  Sp«a«  160.  Rewardi  him  on  coming 
VwMf  >67.  Eft«bii4ct  A  board  ciile4  the  Audience  of 
Htv  Sfiii»  t6S.  Hif  confu^ticioiu  00  Aokiicab  afiurtf 
)C7*    JUbUUkn  ocw  ff guUtiooi,  361* 

fifiyirtf  HisDWi)  of.     Sot  l^lrjan*. 

CMf  is  bvaM  hj  Almigro,  iL  313.  Horn  t  iP|r<.tra  b/ 
tbt  SfMiUtdi,  fii.  76.  EicelkAC«  of  iti  cliautc  and  foiu 
^7*    Cjiifc  of  iu  bdiii  a^Mtd,  7!,     ProlfcO  of  ita 

CiSmu  folhiul  t«t  of  ihjt  p^pU,   flom  rmandes, 
_H.  411. 

'  Iff  the  ofe  of,  4tfitod  from  the  Mcik^nf,  iiL  164. 
I9  U  Mcsieo,  MTifal  of  Corcct  there,  with  foim  ac- 
Of  tlM  tows,  U.  15$.     A  coofpirK;  againft  Cortct 
«ni,  Md  dM IttiuMcaBii  4tilro7td,  i6f. 
Opi'I  lOMfMMQtt  todoMact  iil^tab|«  ac  iha  Rcfbnm. 
n.  t9f.     lUOglow  pvlecvUoQ  In  tbt  rcigm  of 

Jniole- 
Puri(ana 
an  eccle- 
fyita  bjr  JUbm  Bivwd,  ■  popular  dcclaioMr, 
aii  aiepc  tbt  Mat  of  BfeovoilU,  199.    Take  rcfuic  in 
k  HoUtad,  300.    RtOMot  ibtact  to  Afoericj,    101  • 
Cbtttcb  fOftraMii  It  tftflbtUbtd  fai  Maflacbufeta  Bay* 
til.    Its  lotBkfaacty  tit.    Tbt  iotolciaoct  of  JLtod 
laciitfctibtto^iratioQtnomEi^flafid,  313. 
€km$g  loftttct  of  bit  %ooraoct  lo  ftog  n^hv,  i.  165. 
€k0lm$  ptOdcal  ftjtr  of  tbt  pcopk  theft,  li.  411.    Their 
■Mdt  of  fiiriflg,  418.     Arc  deftitute  of  all  religion,  411. 
EmiraordiBtnf  large  grain  of  fold  foood  there,  ii.  361. 
IWutitft,  la  tbt  province  of  Sooora,  tatc  diicoverica  of  rich 
aiota  OMdt  tbta  by  the  Spaoiaida,  iii.  71,    Probabk 
•floAtoftbtfedifSravtrict,  73. 
Cfajfirt,  M*  iiNtfal  of  bit  objcdiooa  anfirtrod,  iiu  378. 

Omtms  VI.  pope,  ertai  the  Canary  iOaada  iato  a  kingdom, 
L41. 
iirs,  ioducACod  by  a  variery  of  caiifea,  L  176.     Their 
ratioo  00  maokind,  103.     loqoiry  ioco  the  catife  of 
difecnc  dcgiers  of  heat  in,  389. 
at/,  an  important  prvdu^ion^  almofl  peculiar  to  New 
Sptia,  iii*  i4i« 


Q^m  Mart,  aod  Qjacto  EUsabtcb,  S03,  004. 
lMtl^tribicbia(b,to6.    Stptraooo  oft  ha 
inm  ibt  cb«rcb»  298.    Tb^  tit  lodocod  into  a 
itiM  frit«  bf  Robtft  BrowD.  t  pooular  dc 


n 
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CoUf  extraordinary  predominance  of.  in  the  climate  of  Ame- 
rica, i,  276.     Caufes  of  tliis  peculiarity,  278. 

Colonies,  Englifh  American,  projed  of  fettling  them,  iii. 
213.  Two  expeditions  fail,  215.  The  firft  colony 
cflablifhed  in  Virginia,  217.  In  danger  of  peri/hing  by 
famine  ;  it  returns  to  England,  220.  A  fecond  attempt 
made  to  fettle  there,  but  the  colony  periflies  by  famine, 
2*2,  22].  The  fcheme  of  fettling  there  is  abandoned, 
223.  Circumftances  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  unfavour- 
able to  colonization,  224.  The  reign  of  James  favourable 
to  the  eftabliftiment  of  colonies,  225.  James  divides  the 
coaft  of  America  into  two  parts,  the  one  called  the  firft 
or  foutlj  colony  of  Virginia  j  the  other,  the  fecond  or 
north  colony,  228.  He  grants  charters  to  two  companies 
for  the  government  of  them,  229.  Tenor  and  defedls  of 
thofe  chariets,  230,  231.  Under  thefe  charters  the  fet- 
tlcments  of  the  Englifli  in  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
eftablilhed,  232.  Capt.  Newport  fails  from  England  for 
Virginia,  and  difcavers  the  Chsfapeak,  233.  Sails  up 
James  River,  and  founds  a  fettlement  in  James  Town, 
234.  Its  bad  adminiftration,  ibid.  It  is  annoyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  fuffeisfrom  fcarcity  and  the  unhealthinefs 
of  the  climare,  235.  Seafonabie  fuccours  are  f? nt  from 
England,  238  A  furvey  of  the  country  is  undertaken, 
ihid.  The  colony  depends  for  fnbfiftence  chiefly  on  fup- 
plies  from  the  natives,  240.  A  change  is  made  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  company,  and  a  new  charter  is  granted 
with  more  ample  privileges,  ihid.  Lord  Delaware  is  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  colony,  241.  Anarchy  prevails 
there,  243.  It  is  almoft  reduced  by  famine,  ibid.  Lord 
Delaware  arrives,  and  by  his  wife  adminillration  reftores 
order  and  difcipline,  245.  His  health  obliges  him  to  return 
to  England,  and  he  is  fuperfeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
who  eftablifhes  martial  law,  246.  A  new  charter  is  iffued 
to  the  colony,  and  new  privileges  are  granted,  247. 
Cultivation  of  the  land  is  promoted,  and  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  natives,  248,  The  land  in  Virginia  be- 
comes property,  251.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  intro- 
duced, and  its  pernicious  confequences,  252.  The  com- 
pany in  England  fend  out  a  number  of  young  women,  to 
induce  the  colon! fts  to  form  more  extenfive  plans  of  induf- 
try,  253.  Negroes  are  firll  introducid,  254.  A  ntw 
conftitution  is  given  to  tlie  colony,  255.     A  general,  maf- 

facrt 
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c«l»4  !•  aoft  ol  tht  HttlMMMs,  »57»  15!.    A  bio 
wm  k  cniBBiiiirii  with  the  la4kM»  tad  Milbtr  old 

MCcnd, 


yma%  wn  (mn^g  ft6o,     Tht  fcukaitim  • 
UMby  irrivts  t6i.     Defeat  la  tht  firil  ctnllitut 


•f  tht  Bttwtte,  t6^    King  Ch«rlM*t  trhkraiy  |to«< 
•f  ihM^  ft^«    lit  giitti  thm  mw  pr. 


%ju    Thm  momnm  9mu  %m  mw 
Tki  CilMiii  Maris  MhM  to  the  royil  cauk,  «n4 
fttttflHM  ailMi  wir  M  JUup^  which  it  ohliied  to 
•chMwWft  tht  ctflMBOflM&»  t74f  175.     Rtir«i 
*«t  UU  M  tht  tiait  of  tht  nlBBJii,  t7$.    Tht  colon 
tft4tftlWitiwiihthiiffttoiMi,  t-rd.     Ai«tht6rn 
aduMwIiditChiriti  U.»  hat  tktif  loftliy  it  Ul  rtwar^ 

ihtMf|^iltaaftt*7t.    EMbtTthtta,  ato.    ( 
UMm  iwiiiiiii  uriai  U,  ikd.    Thtcolooyefv 
IJbila  it  totcktd  hy  tht  Uditat*  iti.    DUcootenu  are 
faoiscad  hy  tht  gyaaa  tl  Imi  hf  the  oown,  tti.    A 
cslaay  k  liiiliii  at  Mm  PlyaMmtk  la  Ntw  Eagltfld , 
toj.    Jhm  9i  kt  fumaMiBf,  104.    A  gftnd  council 
U  tyytiatal,  toi.     A  atw  ctloay  b  pro|cacd»  to?. 
Sctttat  tc  Mriftchaftli  Bty»  )io.    The  chtrtcr  of  '* " 
cwapaay  la  laglaod  hdog  titarfiiitil  to  tht  colon 
thtytaita4Iacoa6fatatto#ll«)i4— }i6«    Tht  c  > 


ailliiacrcefit  )t9«     Ntwfittltnaf rive,  311.    Std^ 
fritlc  10  Trotidtact  ta4  Ahait  llltnd»  )i4«    Thtol. 
col  caoufli  gift  riii  la  a  caloay  at  Coaacaicut,  3 
faJlfMli  fcaai  Milfcchafcfi  Bty  talt  thtrc,  336. 
^t1*ff  ^  tit  immti  iatht  praviactt  a#  New  Hemp- 
ftfaf  ta4  Iftla,  SS7.    Sum  a#  thtathnkt  tt  tht  Re. 
volaUooy  ))6.    Arttseai^6oaictfftahi4otict»  )t-. 
Inuf  iftto  t  leagae  of  tomftdeticyt  )3t.    Aflomc 
lithe  «l  coiaJAf*  340.     Are  ^rooiacd  by  Ciod; 
i»ho  propofct  Co  Ujyaifort  thean  co  Jamaica,  UfiJ,     'i 
Mediae  ha  oBtt,  34*.      hot  Arw  tagUmJ,  yiritFi^, 
Ac 
r  ."<},  SptalA  AtKrictOf  vitwof  tht  policy  tad  trade  of, 
ii    S9*     Pcyopalttioa  tht  61ft  tffcd  of  than,  u.L 
Ctuici  of  this  dcfopalttiooy  90*    Tht  fnulUpox  very 
fud  tOf  91.     General  Uta  of  the  Spaalli  policy  in,  97. 
Ftrly  interpofitioo  of  the  m§^  lodiority  in,  98.     An 
ficlufne  trade  the  firH  oh'tcQi  in,   icc     Comwrcd  ^it'i 
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thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  UiJ,  The  great  re- 
ftridions  they  are  fubjed  to,  108.  Slow  progrefs  of  their 
population  from  Europe,  109.  Are  difcouraged  by  the 
ftate  of  property  there,  ihid.  And  by  the  nature  of  their 
ecclefiaftical  policy,  iii.  The  various  clafles  of  people 
in,  112.  Ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of,  123.  Form  and 
endowments  of  the  church  there,  1 24,  Pern'cious  efFefts 
of  monaftic  inftitutions  there,  125.  Character  of  the 
ecclefiaftics  there,  127.  Productions  of,  135.  The 
mines,  136.  Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecas,  137.  The 
fpirii  with  which  they  are  worked,  138.  Fatal  effefts  of 
this  ardour,  140.  Other  commodities  that  compofc  the 
commerce  of,  141.  Amazing  increafe  of  horned  cattle 
there,  143.  Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived 
from  them,  144.  Why  the  fame  advantages  are  not  ftill 
received,  145.  Guarda  Coftas  employed  to  check  the 
contraband  trade  in,  160.  The  ufe  of  regifter  (hips  in- 
troduced, 161.  And  galeons  laid  afidc,  162.  Company 
of  the  Caraccas  inftituted,  164.  Eftablifliment  of  regu- 
lar packet-boats  to,  167.  Free  trade  permitted  between 
them,  171.  New  regulations  in  the  government  of, 
172.  Reformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  173,  New 
diftribution  of  governments,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty 
ellabliflied,  174.  Attempts  to  reform  domeftic  policy, 
176.  Their  trade  with  the  Philippine  iflands,  180.  Re- 
venue derived  from,  by  Spain,  183.  Expence  of  ad- 
miniitration  there,  i86.  State  of  population  in,  366. 
The  number  of  monafteries  there,  374.  See  Mexico, 
Peru  J  &c. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother  Chriflopher 
to  negociatc  with  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  i.  77. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  voyage,  81.  Follows  his  brother 
to  Hifpaniola,  136.  Is  vefted  with  the  adminiitration  of 
affairs  there  by  his  brother  on  his  return  to  Spain,  145. 
Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  155. 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,  i.  65.  Hii 
early  voyages,  67.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifbon,  ibid. 
His  geographical  reflexions,  69.  Conceives  the  idea  of 
making  difcoveries  to  the  weftward,  71,  O fleers  his  fer- 
vices  to  the  Genoefe  fenate,  74.  Caufc  of  his  overtures 
being  rejefted  in  Portugal,  76.  Applies  to  the  courts  of 
Caftile  and  England,  77.  His  propofal,  how  treated  by 
the  Spaniih  geographers,  78.  Is  patronifcd  by  Joan  Pcrcr, 
voj;.*  Hit  K  N  82* 
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Sft«     Hit  ffOfoMt  •pirn  tfjtBt^j   ^y      Ii  invited  by 
UMkkf  mi  Mfift^  b  the  SpMifli  krvicc,  S?.     Pie. 


ioM  im  kk  tnyafty  SI.    Tbt  aotoonc  of  kit  equip. 

,19.  8•UiMiSfiiii^  91.  Hi*  vigilMt  •ttentioa 
!•  sU  c*ic«flKb0Cft  tfwinf  hif  votage,  91*  Apptchtn* 
fitM^biiCiffW,  94.  H«  fttMrrh  in  ^Tetiat  mir  ca- 
Ms  97.  latfkaiiiAt  of  cfetir  apffoachkif  Iiii4»  99. 
A«  iii4  twf iif<»  lee.  HtlM^i,  loi.  Hh  imrr. 
ML    HaniitlM  Illaii4  8mi  541. 


m  ilM  liM4  of  CoK  106.    '  t)ifi 

107.     Sofet  illpWffcUly  bot  il  fa<e4 

ifo.    BdMi^fofT,  113.    RthifSf  to 

Hii  csycJIwC  lo  pfflbfvt  tM  incBiOfy  of 

4iHtti<WP,  ti7.     ArtivM  ft  tbt  A- 


ilt«    Affivoiac  Ulbost  <M.     HU  tocopiion  in 


ito.  Hit  ■■»■»  wMi  rtr^faum^  M^  llabcllj, 
%%u  Hit  tfdMMiC  iir  a  kumi  voya|t»  itt.  D>r. 
cowii  tiM  CariMtt  iiHidi»  l«7*  fiiiM  bit  colony  on 
Hlfpitlali  Mbojfi,  Itt.  MMt  tciiy,  which  h«  €«IU 
l<al«llt»  i]0.  Vfia  ikt  tolifior  taru  of  the  country, 
t|i.  Hit  wmm  McoMntttf  md  Mlo«tt  113,  134. 
DMwvtft  iIm  IBmi  of  J  MMici,  1  tc.  Moiu  hli  btotur 
gfthtifWfi  tc  IMNrttty  t)4.  Tbt  attivet  ill  ufed  by 
hk  wmmf  mi  bf|i«  10  bt  altrBwd,  137,  13S.  He  dc- 
IbtttdHMbaty  141.  EtaOt  If iboic  from  them,  141. 
Htcarat  to  iptin  to  jolH^  b'l  coiMhia,  144.  It  fur- 
■Mbt4  with  t  aiovt  ftgoltr  ptta  for  colaoitttiofii  14X. 
Hb  tlMfd  foytTt  1 51*  Dikovm  tht  idtadof  Trinidad, 
to.  Pifctitti  tbt  cootiftcttf  of  Atficti  1 53.  Stale 
Of  HUbtalobosMtarrivtlt  155.  Compaln  tkt  otut  ny 
•f  lUMta  aotf  lOt  tAtmtt,  157.  It^MftflbibyrU 
ftftbai  bttiiihT  of  bit  mm^  i6t.  Cooipltioei  carried 
to  iftia  tftM  bifls  1699  170.  It  fint  borne  is  irons, 
17s.  Clort  bit  coiiduA,  b^c  it  not  reilored  to  hii  ao. 
thority,  175.  Hi*  Miciuciont  oef leded,  179.  Formt 
■ew  fcbeoMt  of  dikorcry,  iSo.  Engaget  10  a  fourth 
voyage,  I Ss«  Hietrottfiwicoc  Hifftoiela^iM*  Searches 
•iHr  t  pofltfc  to  tbc  ladfaui  Oitto»  114.  It  ftiffmck^d 
oa  tlie  coaA  of  Janttcay  iff*  Hii  artifice  to  (ecure  the 
fiicBdilip  of  Cbt  iMiaoty  iSS.  It  deliveied,  and  arrives 
at  Hilptaitta,  191.  Rctomt  la  Sftin,  193.  Hit  death, 
194.    Hii  lifbc  to  the  origiati  Skamy  of  Ainerica  de« 

leaded. 
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fended,  373.  The  fpirit  of  adventure  ralfed  in  England 
by  his  difcoveries,  iii.  195.  Is  checked  by  the  want  of 
ikill  in  navigation,  196.  His  fyltem  of  opening  a  paflTage 
to  India  by  fleering  a  weftern  courfe  is  adopted  by  Cabot, 

'97- 

Columbus,  Don  Diego,    fues  out  his   claim   to  his  father's 

.  privileges,  i.  207.  Marries,  and  goes  over  to  Hifpa- 
niola,  208.  Eftablifhes  a  pearl  fifliery  at  Cubagua,  209. 
Projeds  the  conqueft  of  Cuba,  216.  His  meafures 
thwarted  by  Ferdinand,  235.     Returns  to  Spain,  236. 

Commerce,  the  sera  from  which  its  commencement  is  to  he 
dated,!.  2.  Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among  diftant  na- 
tions, 4.  Still  ilouri/hed  in  the  ealtern  empire  after  the 
fubverfion  of  the  weftern,  29.     Revival  of,  in  Europe,  31. 

Compaji,  mariner's,  navigation  extended  more  by  the  inven- 
tion of,  than  by  ail  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,  i.  40. 
By  whom  invented,  41. 

Cofjdamine,  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  in  South  America,  i,  395.  His  remarks  on  the 
chara^er  of  the  native  Americans,  4.13,  414. 

Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  difcovered  by  the  Porcuguefe,  i.  59. 

Conjiantimple,  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat  of  the 
Roman  empire  to,  i.  28.  Continued  a  commercial  city 
after  the  extindion  of  the  weftern  empire,  29.  Became 
the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  32. 

Cordova,  Francifco  Hernandez,  difcovers  Yucatan,  i.  263»  Is 
repulfed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  264. 

Corita,  Alonzo,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband  trade 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  iii.  178.  Character  of  his  Ame<« 
rican  memoirs,  343. 

Cartes,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  character,  ii, 
109.  Is  by  Velafquez  appointed  commander  of  the  arma- 
ment fitted  out  by  him  againit  New  Spain,  no.  Velaf- 
quez becomes  jealous  of  him,  113.  Velafquez  fends 
orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  commiflion,  and  lay  him 
under  an  arrelt,  114.  Is  protected  by  his  troops,  115. 
The  amount  of  his  forces,  116.  Reduces  the  Indians  at 
Tabafco,  118.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  ibid.  His 
interview  with  two  Mexican  commanders,  121.  Sends 
prefents  to  Montezuma,  i2<j..  Receives  others  in  return, 
ibid.  His  fchemes,  128.  Eftablifhes  a  form  of  civil 
government,  133.  Refigns  his  commifTion  under  Velaf- 
quez, and  afTumes  the  command  in  the  king's  name,  135. 
N  N  2  Hig 
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HUfTMiiipc   ,      ,  .,   .  :'.      Builds 

a  fort,  13^.     Cwiriifci  a  fanMi  >   fcvvral 

ciii^owi  140.    DUcovtfta  coolft..*./  ^1...^,,^  ,1 
m4  ^tAfoyi  Mi  iiifi^  143.     Atf vMCffi  bt»  the  i 
14^     It  offt4t4  if  ikt  TIaicaiMM,  148.     Con^iuac  4 
fcjct  with  tlitai,  lev     Nil  r«Ai««il»  t$%.     Ftocttdi 
to  Ckotoli,  t$t.    VUmmn  •  cmifpifKy  ifalnA  him 


sttpyi  CM  HMMMUMit    l6l*      Approaches 
la  f|te  af  iIm  caftal  clcy«rMarico,  i«i.    Hit  finl 

t^     Hit  Aniiety  at  hit 
la  iha  dcy  af  Metico,  170.    Scttea  Monte- 
174*     Or^irt  Mm  fo  be  fetttre^t  177.     Retfent 
af  Ml  catttfadt  iSid.     Pre^fli  00  Uommmm  to 


MMilf  a  Tdbl  la  iIm  SpaoUk  cfa««»  tf  1.    Aaount 
tea.  »•»•    Barwt  tka  Mcmi- 


<JM  hf  Ma  lafitldHK  aailf  il4*     An  annamcnt  fent 
kj  Valii|aaalaibfiiMa  Mait  190.    Hit  dcJiberaiiunt 


a«  iMataaait  iff*    Aiiaaiw  la  aaac  Narfats,  196. 


» too*    Gtint 
ite  ift^Milwi  la  MaMlMt.  toi.    Rftorni 


ta  Maatca»  act.  Hb  laaiaftf  tmiaA  aa  hU  arrit al^ 
104.  It  iiftfciaii  aliacM  I7  the  Mnicani,  to;. 
Aojcka  0mm  \m  ntmmw^thmi  (accafrt  »o6,  Dcaih  of 
MaMiaMM^  107*  HttcilraarAMiyaliBapafian  death, 
sio.  Afcwioai  iIm  chy  a#  llarica,  ti  1.  It  attacked 
hj  tha  Mtskaas  aia.  Hie  mat  Mb  lo  the  en- 
ioaaiift  ai3.  DiAcaliiai  of  Mi  latiaaCt  ti 5.  Battle 
arOta«iti,»it>  MMb  tlM  MaikaM,  ti8.  Mu. 
IbaM  Iprk  af  Mi  tioapi,  sii.  Riiaan  tba  Tapea- 
CMi»  aaa*  U  iiaagthijiid  bp  ftvatal  lainfefctflMBtf , 
stf.  llatafM  la  MaSaa,  ats.  liaiMim  Mt  bead. 
oaiinvi  at  Tiaiaci,  as7.  Radacn  ar  caodttatai  the 
lanoaodiai  coootry,  119*  Cabb  iOMog  hta  troops, 
a^o.  Hit  pmdtoce  in  fapptafllwf  tbeoiy  131.  Builds 
ard  baaches  a  Bert  of  Migiortoti  ao  the  Uke,  ^^4^ 
Be^Hges  Mcatco,  t^y  Maiut  a  grand  afTault  to  cake 
tl«city  by  Baeiii,  but  h  repaifed,  23^.  Evades  the 
Mexican  prophecy t  a4a.  Takci  CuatitDOsin  prifoner, 
•46.  Gamt  poBelBoB  of  tbt  dfy,  147.  And  of  the 
whole  -  250.     Peleatt  modtcr  attempt  to  fuper- 

ftdc  h   :  >  command,  259.     Is  appoinud  governor 

*^^  New  Spain,  a6o.     Hit  fchemcs  am)  arrangements, 
a6l.     Cfuci   tieatiiicnt   of  the  n^^ivet,   ii^iJ.      Mi;  c   n- 
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du£l  fubje£le<l  to  inquiry,  266.  Returns  to  Spain  to 
juftify  himfelf,  ibid.  Is  rewarded  by  the  ennperor 
Charles  V.  268.  Goes  back  to  Mexico  with  limited 
powers,  269.  Difcovers  California,  ibid.  Returns  to 
Spain  and  dies,  270.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his 
letters  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  425.  Authors  who 
wrote  of  his  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  426—428. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  ili.  103. 

Creoles,  in  the  Spanifli  American  colonies,  charadter  of> 
iii.  113. 

Croglatiy  Colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery  of 
the  bones  of  a  large  extindt  fpecies  of  animals  in  North 
America,  i.  396. 

Crufades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advantages 
derived  from,  by  the  European  nations,  i,  33,  34.   < 

Crwzadoy  bulls  of,  publi/hed  regularly  every  two  years  in  the 
Spanifli  colonies,  iii.  184.  Prices  of,  and  amount  of  the 
fale  at  the  lafl:  publication,  391. 

Cubay  the  iiland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
i,  105.  Is  failed  round  by.  Ocampo,  207.  The  con- 
queft of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velafquez,  216.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and  his  repartee  to  a 
friar,  ibid.  Columbus's  enthufiaftic  defcription  of  a 
harbour  in,  370.  The  tobacco  produced  there,  the 
fineft  in  all  America,  iii.  142. 

Cubagua,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftablifhed  there,  i.  209. 

Cumanay  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill-treatment  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  258.  The  country  defolated  by  Diego 
Ocampo,  260. 

Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by 
Manco  Capac,  ii.  290.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  316.  Is 
befieged  by  the  Peruvians,  326.  Is  furprifed  by  Alma- 
gro,  330.  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the  Pizarros, 
337.     Was  the  only  city  in  all  Peru,  iii.  65. 


Dandngy  the  love  of,  a  favourite  padion  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  79. 

Darieny  the  ifthmus  of,  defcribed,  i.  222.  The  increafe  of 
fettlement  there,  obftruded  by  the  noxioufnefs  of  the 
climate,  iii.  83, 

n  N  3  Delaware^ 
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of  VirglnU,  Vu.  14 1, 
Hii  mh  wimmttitmm  tktrr,  14A.     1 1  obii|c4  to  return 

Dtf  &Ah  liit  MfomMMi  tafiiltiMi  sp  the  rim  PUei» 

IV*Mii»  AMM»  OMtair  of  kk  HUMa  4«  k  C«i^aifta 

ItfM  lif  Miwiaim  iIm  «NtAt  tf  clw  NfvUffctefgy 
ttot,  ill.  i)Ow    Riiiirt  itiirfhMl»  131, 
^to»  ImlMlMMWb  ilfmw  jriM  Capt  tT  Om4  Hopt» 

Pifcmmm,  tbt  fiiinftii  1 11  hum  thnft  Miit  4y  Im<,  ana 
Sl«itWUhii4orHirfMkK  hmiti  by  Bar. 


kiHiffMJtIapMkly 
i>f«*irSW  FiMck,  *ttt  i«n4 Um fMflA,  IU«  tit. 


DfMAtfMj^,  ifoif  pMfMiCy  of  tiM  AatrklM  co  indulge 

B 

I^i,  lUtMi  of,  hew  4lfiM  Iaco  mom  by  tU  tm- 

fJMfi,  LiStt^ 
i^^friMf»aaclMf,  tbiiof  CMUMftt  and  atfifAtioo  amoog 

ditai,  i.  i. 
Et  D^U^  motkUH^  itpom  of  a  coMtry  fe  calkd,  nude 


by  Fraack  OnlUoa,  ii.  146. 

yiof,  ibat  aaimal  Mculi«r  to  tbt  lOfiM  MOt,  U.  397. 
WH^tf^,  the  reign  of,  aufpkiout  »  MB»fcry,  iiu  109. 
Ski  iawniw  cmmmtci^  md  fcciuet  th«  tnfc  to 


MMmi 


sio.    fill— iiraa  la  Imt  reign  uofapDwable 
ftt4«    IkTbifkiteofWruptriorrkill 


EfcmiMlp  Cttfious  cakodar  difcovered  m  tbt  Library  there  by 
Mr*  Waddiloff ,  iii.   351.     Ddcription  of  that  valuabit 
ic  of  Mcaicaa  art,  351. 
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EJgu'maux  Indians?,  refemblance  between  them  and  ihcir 
neighbours  the  Greenlanders,  i.  306.  Some  account  of, 
44.  419- 

Eugene  IV.  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguefc  an  exclufivt 
right  to  all  the  countries  they  fliouid  difcover,  from  Cape 
Non  to  the  continent  of  India,  i,  55. 

Europe,  how  affected  by  the  difmemberment  of  the  Reman 
Empire  by  the  barbaious  nations,  i.  29.  Revival  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  in,  31.  Political  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  crufades,  34. 


Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.  See  Columbus  and  Jfabeila, 
Turns  his  attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of  Ame- 
rican affairs,  i.  202.  Don  Diego  de  Columbus  fues  out 
his  father's  claims  againft  him,  207.  Eredls  two  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  of  America,  211.  Sends  a  fleet 
to  Darien,  and  fuperfedes  Balboa,  228.  Appoints  Bal- 
boa lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea, 
231.  Sends  Dias  dc  Solis  to  difcover  a  weftern  paflage 
to  the  Moluccas,  234.  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diego 
Columbus,  235.  His  decree  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  238. 

Fernandez f  Don  Diego,  character  of  his  Hiftoria  del  Peru, 
ii.  447. 

Fernandez,  P.  his  defcription  of  the  political  ftatc  of  the 
Chiquitos,  ii.  411. 

Figueroa,  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hi fpa- 
nisla,  with  a  commiflion  to  examine  into  the  treatment 
of  the  Indian  natives,  i.  248.  Makes  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  Indians,  259. 

Florida f  difcovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  i.  217.  The 
chiefs  there  hereditary,  ii.  19.  Account  of,  from  Al- 
vara  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  406. 

Fhta,  Spanifli,  fome  account  of,  iii.  151. 

Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Badajos,  minifter  for  Indian  affairs,  ob« 
itrufts  the  plans  of  colonization  and  difcovery  formed  by 
Columbus,  i.  142.  151.  Patronizes  the  expediuon  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  164. 

Frobijher^  Martin,  makes  three  unfuccefsful  attempts  to 
difcover  anorth-eaft  palTage  to  India^  iii.  2J0« 

CaUonif 
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BL151.     ArfMMMKof  thttf  tof^  151. 
GWbni,  Do«  Joltfli,  Smi  to  4ikom  cIm  true  ft«tc  of  CaU- 

feniia,  iU.  74. 
{7tfM»  Valcpit,  lilt  wpfl  ^  ^iicoftry,  i.  160.     Dou- 


Utt  tW  CtM  af  Coo4  Hoft,  i$i.     Anchoti  bdort  the 
cky  tT  ilAii,  iM.    Affhrtt  m  Calrcot  ia  M«laW, 

Mco  iIm  foidMiof 


AvAtact  b  UaM»  tt.  sit*    hW  charktcr  iii4  OMdcra. 
ikSf  |li.    TIm  yo<m  be  «at  vcfttd  ««ib«  }t).     Ar- 


)9a    Pttjfi 


vldi  tlM  iatt  Mi4  fbfcntlMtY,  tt7.     A4vaac«  cowards 
Cof<o»  )9a    Pttmo*!  tioofa  itkn  10  him,  391  •    Hn 


lor  lib  fplfai,  tgt.  ^lU  ^irifiio  of  cIm  coooCry  anw)ng 


MiMMwiylM.    TIm  iilMMMt  It  0CC06001,  109 

(9  400.     HU  foctpti*  n  AC 


"•"^iSWliT' 


to  fooffjfhy,  L  559. 
Cmgr^j9  ikt  tuiowiiilii ol»  ntfOOMly  ttthmi smoog  the 

tocitoo*  1. 14.    BtcMM  •  £npooriti  io4|  amoof  the 

Afftbioos  ft. 
CiMtt,  dit  ICC— ri  off  So  oof  tjriy  tfavcUcrt,  oocoofirmed 

l»v  locooi  4iico«fd«t,  i.  )9«  410,  41 1. 
ClArrf,  Sif  Hoaifhfty»  coMloda  the  firft  coioo^  to  North 

AoMiko,  IB.  If}.     A  cborur  ii  graotod  to  him  and  hit 

l^ifi,  ai$      Cor.do^  aooclMr  cipcditiooy  which  ends 

aUkftmOyp  and  in  which  ho  pcrtimy  ai6. 
Ciw.«,  FUvio,  cho  iofooior  of  cht  noiiacr'a  cooipaA,  i«  41 . 
Ci^,  iu  diirifioo  lot*  aooct  hf  tho  aockou»  L  i  $. 
(Tt/i,  why  the  6rft  oKtal  with  which  ouo  uras  acqoaiorrd, 

iii.  7S.     Eiuaordioory  brgc  graio  of,  liBuod  ia  the  jnioct 

acClaaloi9  36t. 
CfMA'o,  chaiaacr  of  hit  Ciooica  4c  U  Kcova  Erpogiu,  ii« 

Cnd 
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Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  difcovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
i.  63. 

Gofnoldy  Bartholomew,  is  the  firft  who  attempfsr  to  fteer  a 
dire<ft  courfe  from  England  to  North  America,  iii.  226. 
Defcries  Maflachufets  Bay,  and  returns  to  England,  Hid. 
The  confequences  of  his  voyage,  227. 

Government y  no  vifible  form  of,  among  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, ii.  20.     Exceptions,  23. 

Gran  Cbaco,  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among 
the  natives  of,  from  Lorano,  ii.  412. 

Granada,  new  kingdom  of,  in  Ameiica,  by  whom  reduced 
to  the  Spanifli  dominion,  iii.  87*  Its  climate  and  pro* 
duce,  ibid,     A  viceroy  lately  eftabliflieJ  there,  100. 

Greeks,  ancient,  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery  among 
them,  i.  iz.  Their  commercial  intercourfe  with  other 
nations  very  limited,  14,15. 

Greenland,  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  i.  305. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard,  eftabliflies  a  colony  in  Virginia, 
which  being  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine,  is  obliged 
to  return  to  England,  iii.  217,  218.  Appears  off  ihe  coaft 
foon  after  the  departure  of  the  colony,  and  lands  fifteen 
of  his  crew  to  keep  pofTeliion  of  the  ifland,  who  are  de« 
ftroyed  by  the  favages,  221,  222. 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  fets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of  dif- 
covery, i.  265.  Difcovers  and  gives  name  to  New  Spain, 
266.  His  reafons  for  not  planting  a  colony  in  his  newly 
difcovered  lands,  268. 

Guarda  Coftas  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illicit  trade  jq 
the  American  colonies,  iii.  160. 

Guatimala,  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in  America,  ill. 
142. 

Guatimo»in,  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Monteiuma,  fuc- 
ceeds  Quetlavaca  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  ii.  227. 
Repulfes  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in  ftorming  the 
city  of  Mexico,  240.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes,  246. 
Is  tortured  to  difcover  his  treafure,  249.     Is  hanged, 

Guiana,  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceflive  fertility  of  the  foil 
there,  i.  399. 


Hakluyt 
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H 

UMip  i«fiHMtiwmiii4  cMMMtcUJ  lull  •f  the  .ge 
io  wklcb  bt  if«d»  iii.  ma7.     It  ta|i0«ff«l  to  ftctk  tny 

i-  159- 
BWm^v  acatifM  of  CoU,  hk  cnni  lraMMiic»  mi4  mtOMro- 

ol  Now  Hottawii  Mi  tl^t 

r»  IoiIm  oU  004  ot«  coodocaci, 

hi.  k.  )t^    ltionm,t9t. 

of  Bwuifol*  liioclMna»on4  HiMliit,  i.  48. 

b|  liii  of4tf,  50      AppUt  lur  • 

ptfolfV^Nof  bltoro^ikowitt*  51.    H)»dc«<h,57* 

mmUf  Jmb  itf    aAAMMO  Ftaocit  Fu4rio»  u.  35c. 

Mm,  1*1. 


iMiofiiA  of  tlM  c— ^oti  of  Now  Spain, 
i.  4»t.    Hk  Mioinl  of  UftiiMM*!  voyjfCt  Hi*  45^. 

ti^  ilM  Uba4of,  ifcmmi  by  cb/t<lou>)<t  (  oium. 
i.  107.    HkftmfaUmmw^tkmmt 

A  colooy  IHf  iMfo  by  CfOMMBboty  1  •4*  1  "^  ^"*  "7  «<«^' 
iin^Bft**  CbI— bm  bojya  0  ciiy  calkd  Koboiia,  1 30. 
TbiMlltoiUlHiM,  astf  btfioiobcal«oir4,  137.     Are 


by  rtw^t|whliii|  13^     Tfiboli  •soAcd  from 
roiariPitl 


141.  Tbty  ithmm  to  tanpo  tbo  Spooi«dt»  143 
by  BthBlMMw  Coh— boH  15J. 
fai  IfM  by  loradillo,  lyii.  Ni- 
4t  OtMiooffobiti  09«tnMr,  175.  SoflMMry 
view  of  ibt  coo4od  oTtbo  SfaolitJi  cowirdi  the  oativci 
of»  ifi.  Uabipfy  fooof  AoocooM,  191.  Crcac  pro- 
from  tbt  mimm  cbaio^  tof .  The  inbabiuou  di. 
Tbo  Spioiofds  recruit  tbcm  by  uepanning 


tbojMdiW  of  tbc  LoCOTOl»  104*     Ari ital  of  Doo  Diego 
•    Tmm 


4o  CoUHBbia,  109.  Tbt  Mtivwofy  al«oft  cmttrpMcd  by 
Ibvcry,  115. 135  CoocivfoHy  coocamiii|  tbc  tPOKoienc 
of  tbeoiy  o|6.  Calombot't  occooot  of  the  bumuMr  treat- 
be  tccdvod  fnm  tbo  oacifoi  of»  37  j.  Coriooi  in- 
of  fipwiiriM  mtbo  ipt«i(b  ploiifcn  there,  396. 
Podro  AUntm,  mfti  tbt  loyol  ftaodard  io  Peru,  in 

to  tbo  yoaqftr  AUMffOy  fi.  3S4      Vaca  4c 
Cairo  arrives  and  afloat*  the  conmaody  355. 
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Homer,  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

1.13- 
Honduras f  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to  its  production 

of  the  logwood  tree,  iii.  76. 
Horned  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spaniih  America, 

iii.  143. 
Horjesy  aitoni/hment  and  miftakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  the 

firft  fight  of  them,  ii.  433.     Expedient  of  the  Peruvians 

to  render  them  incapable  of  action,  iii.  455. 
Huana  Capac,    Inca  of  Peru,    his  charad^er  and   family, 

ii.  292. 
Huafcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  difputes  his  brother  Atahual- 

pa's  fuccefiion  to  Quito,  ii.  292.     Is  defeated  and  taken 

prifoner  by   Atahualpa,  293*     Solicits  the  afTiflance  of 

Hlzarro   againfl:  his  brother,  294.     Is  put  to  death   by 

order  of  Atahualpa,  305. 
Hutch'infon,   Mrs.  heads  a  fe£t  of  religious  women  in  New 

England,   who  are  denominated   Antinomians,  iii.  322. 

Her  doftrines  are  condemned  by  a  general  fynod  there, 

323. 


yamalcat  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  1.  J35. 

Jerome,  St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal  Xi- 
menes  to  Hifpaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, i.  243.  Their  conduft  under  this  commiffion, 
246.     Are  recalled,  248. 

Jejutts  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  California,  iii.  73, 
Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  country,  ibid» 

Jtivs,  ancient  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them,  i.  8. 

Jncas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  ii.  290. 
iii.  47.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion  and  po- 
licy,  48.     See  Peru^ 

India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to,  i.  16.  The  commerce  with,  how  carried  on 
in  ancient  times,  21,  22.  And  when  arts  began  to  re- 
vive in  Europe,  31.  The  firft  voyage  made  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  160.  Attempts  to  difcovcr  a  north - 
weft  paffage  to,  unfuccefsful,  iii.  203.  211.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  north-eaft  to,  204.  A  company  of  mer- 
chants in  England  is  incorporated  to  profecute  diftoveries 

in. 


4^0  1    Jl   O    E    X. 

im  104.    A  iiM  ■Imim  villi,  mma^mk  ht  iMii» 

r jgt4  by  fmm  MMMb, 


107.     TW  4clifm  M 

.    ftlO. 

/■All  is  Sfaiiiil  Anvka. 

•idfat  Wet*  wlif  Cnlii  ■tii'i  ^Ubtivtritt  «ctt  Ci 

I.  114. 
liiiriif  IV.  paft«  hk%  mMimHIimuf  wifioa  to  iIm  Nact 

•I  dM  Tartavt,  L  $4,  $7. 
iMiiifMB,  €o«tt  o^»  wbmmd  bf  «bc«  irA  iMrD^Mtd Sa(o 

JbfMb  Mi  iiptilwt  wkf  h  MflMMi  Mi4  MsioM  U  Amc. 

fitt,l.«t«. 
JM«  L  kiof  cf  PwtapU  iW  irft  «lio  fan  dilft  M  ttflor* 

llw  aiiw  cpait  «#   Alms»  i*  44.     Nit  (m  piioc« 

ll»y  ■§■!■  I>  ihtii  imiiiili,  4$. 

ifiiiiwlw,  L  ff.    toitM  iuMQr  ivAMiAK^S- 
Mt  MfHMitM  CPHOMBI  «#  CahMiWt,  77* 

Jp«i^  tfMititovlMf  fiMMMllMtfMmaMMMilltol  wlth 

MMil,B.lft. 
4y*»  ^«n  •#  Caiflt,  b  iffM  li  Hr  f M  Pmt  In  be. 

k$ki9i  Oiliiifcw  GalMiibatf  I*  tt*    It  afaio  tpplica  tc 


afAiQ  tpplicd  to 
pfcvaikii  on  to 
9fdf\imt  M.    Dm,  19].    N<r  tmX  OMdfwfpr  en- 
•o%»j|W  itfcotfritt  U  A  ■Wirt,  iO.  p|. 
^I^ljyb,   cEi  cii|  a,  k  HU^mW^  MH  by  CMftopbtr 


Cibabi,  L  i|0. 

Mv)v«l  «ter  ikt  wwiApow  9i  ih§  tLmmm  iMtrc,  i.  31. 


Ttx  cooMBttcUl  fpSiic  W;  aAift  aai  tafeirpilfiog,  33 


by  fvimaad  Al^Un,  iL  ace. 

I#Am  tmMMk§  i«  olfhoii  k  Nonk  Annka,  i.  %7%. 

iMi  Cs/m,  aaftbalaM«»  aacwM  inm  Hilpa^aU  to  falktt 

the  tmU  9i  Om  mMaimi  Uiium  ac  tba  covn  of  SpaJo» 

lt4i.    la  Am  back  »ith  powcrt  by  cjftfSaal  XiaKset, 

a4a.    Ranraa  MmitAti,  843.  147-     Procurct  a  oew 

to  ba  feac  over  oa  thit  fobjgd,  »48.     Re- 

iW  fcbtaw  of  fapphfiog  tbc  coloniet  with 

ifO*      Unirtfabta  a  acw  coloey,  a$i.      HU 

with  thi  Mbof  af  Dirica  bc/oit  the  emperor 

ChuiCi 
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Charles  V,  255.  Goes  to  America  to  carry  his  fchemcs 
into  execution,  256.  Circumftances  unfavourable  to  him, 
258.  His  final  mifcarriage,  259.  Revives  his  rcprcfcnt- 
ations  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  at  the  defire  of  the  em- 
peror, 359.  Compofes  a  treatife  on  the  deltrudtion  of 
America,  i^;</. 

Leotif  Pedro  Cieza  de,  chara^er  of  his  Chronica  del  Peru, 
ii.  446. 

Lery^  his  defcriptlon  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 
Toupinambos^  ii.  415. 

Lima,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  ii.  322, 

Liftorty  Mr.  the  Britifli  minifter  at  Madrid^  his  anfwcr  to 
feveral  interefting  inquiries  relating  to  the  admiflion  of 
Indians  into  holy  orders,  iii.  381. 

Logtuoody  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Honduras  and  Yucatan,  iii.  75.  Policy  of  the 
Spaniards  to  defeat  the  Engliih  trade  in,  ilfid. 

Louis,  St.  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to  the  chan  of  the 
Tartars,  i.  37. 

Lezano,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among  the 
natives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii.  413. 

Luqucy  Hernando  de,  a  prieft,  aflbciates  with  Pizarro  in  hit 
Peruvian  expedition,  ii.  270, 


M 

Madeira,  the  ifland  of,  firfl:  difcovered,  i.  51. 

Madoc,  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his  voyage  and  dif- 
covery  of  North  America  examined,  i.  376. 

lidagillan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantic  fize  of  the 
Patagonians,  i.  334.  The  exigence  of  this  gigantic  race 
yet  to  be  decided,  3^5.  410,  411.  His  inirodu^ion  to 
the  court  ol:  Caftile,  ii.  250.  Is  equipped  with  a  iquadron 
for  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  253.  Sails  through  the  fa- 
mous ftrait  that  bears  his  name,  255.  Difcovcrs  the 
Ladrone  and  Philippine  iflands,  ibid.     Is  killed,  ibid, 

JMagntt,  its  property  of  attradting  iron  known  to  the  anciently 
but  not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  4.  Extraordinary  advan- 
tages rcfulting  from  this  difcovery,  40. 

Maloy  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spanish  America, 
iii.  158. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  account  of. 
ii,  29c,  291.  iii.  47, 

vojL.  Ill,  0  0  AUndtvilli, 


41S  I    N   D    t    X. 

r  MwH  U^  Mi>in  trtfcis  with  a durtan  of 


Jteiriif,  tkt  coNny  or,  dbUi4H  ^  PhiHf  It.  c^  Spain, 

iaMb»t  L  t«A.  Hfct  iKriMiacM  lo  bt  xmotd  h 
wy  4Miac  flMtt  vidMH  MSMmlMlMy  99t*  Htvt 
wiiiMJy  Miiliii  iIm  giTittft  p«MUm  9^  tbdr  MCwt 

MiPW  IM»,  llM  VirtiM,  b'l  csifMrillftjry  ffiv^  b  the 
Iff. 

0«hti«l»  Irii  •ccMM  •#  lilt  ttmmty  Wfii  cIm 
iiaiMilrfan,H  4ot. 
I,  •  MttlcM  i«vt«  iMf  blA<^   '"    T-^. 


9  fim,  hk  hmkmnn  m  ito  ink  oiKovtry  of 
Mimjtmi.    lit  iSvUk 


ikv  rt^c  vf  y^ytty  In  im  nWlh 
*€t(  W4M  M  S  CMMpMiy  Off  ftsdcfit  10 
0*  sv)>  €»liWP9  M  f fMiiM  to  two  C0flip<nWv 
d^  »  HMkc  (mtitmtun  la  Asnkt^  119.  TMer  •nd 
4Mb  t#  iMi  ciMfiiv*,  t)o,  i}i.  A  Mw  cb»f«r  it 
pmmi  It  tiw,  frttii  wm^m^  ffiiihmi  140.  Tbcy 
M  4«iM  by  hftliii,  ai.  Aa  ift|»iry  It  liAiittted 
,  tte.     TImv  «f  rr^aifcd  to  Cwftadcf 


tMf  clMft«»j4ikli  ihey  itfii^,  164.     A  writ  otjm 


blibfiwc^iaMihrai,  165.    Tbty 
b  iIm  CMft  •!  ICbf *•  Bwdiy  mM  i  ht  comyMiy  b  llflbtfcd, 
siib    Tlwif  flMgfy  b  ifMMlbit^  m  ttit  cabtiHt,  314, 
JM^Km,  b  dM  SmIA  AMfkM  rnbriti,  dUtedioo  be 

twwiliMi «i4  llaUnBM,  im.  114. 
AlWWi,  slrfvl,  flit  of%bil  atiivct  of  AMrka  totally  oo- 
«vilh,iL  IS. 

MNortMrowttrVa  Mmttni  with 
UfO$,  TWryibdafflfe«iaiMmber» 
wmi  of  aB*ig«o«t  ifatitf,  Bl.  5.  T««o  ctiliftlaoa  of 
chtm  4ibovtioi,  6.  amr.  Ddcripciom  of  fbctr  biiofkal 
yidotct,  349*  Varioot  esaffcracod  accoonit  of  the  nom* 
bar  of  buouo  viOimt  Cttriiced  by  theoit  355.  Their 
hfyigr  fufoiflKid  with  irfpcdlo)  Cfrflaiiiationt  for  all  its 
S4$*     ^^**  <^  coo(ffib«tc4  to  (be  fupport  of 
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Mexico,   arrival   of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coaft  of,    ii. 
120.     His  interview  with  two  Mexican  othcers,    121. 
Information    fent   to    Montezuma,    with    fome   Spanifli 
prefents,  ihiJ.       Montezuma   fends   prefents    to   Cortes, 
with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capita),  124.     State  of 
the  empire  at  that  time,  125.     The  Zempoallans  court 
the  friendfliip  of  Cortes,  137.     Several  caziques  enter  into 
alliance  with  Cortes,  140.     Charadler  of  the  natives  of 
TJa/tala,  147.     The  TJafcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace, 
154.     Arrival  of  Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  164.     The 
city  defcribed,  167.     Montezuma  acknowledges  himfelf  a 
vafTal  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  181.     Amount  of  the  trea- 
fure  coUefted  by  Cortes,  182.     Reafons  of  gold  being 
found   in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  184.      The  Mexicans 
enraged  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  186.     Attack 
Alvarado  during  the  abfence  of  Cortes,  202.     Their  re- 
folute  attack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  205.     Death 
of  Montezuma,  209.     The  city  abandoned  by  Cortes, 
211.     Battleof  Otumba,  216.     The  Tepeacans  reduced, 
222.     Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  againft  the  return  of 
Cortes,  225.     Cortes  befieges  the  city  with  a  fleet  on  the 
lake,  236.     The  Spaniards  repulfed  in  ilorming  the  city, 
240.     Guatinriozin  taken  prifoner,  246.     Cortes  appoint- 
ed governor,  260.     His  fchemes  and  arrangements,  ibid* 
Inhuman  treatment  of  the  natives,  261.     Reception  of 
the  new  regulations  there,  364.     A  retrofpe£l  into  the 
form  of  government,  policy,  and  arts  in,  iii.  i.     Our  in* 
formation  concerning,  very  imperfeft,  4.     Origin  of  the 
monarchy,  5.     Nunriber  and  greatnefs  of  the  cities,   11. 
Mechanical  profeflions  there  diflinguifhed  from  each  other, 
12.     Diftindtionofranks,  13.     Political  inllitutions,  16. 
Power  and   fplendor  of  their  monarchs,  19.      Order  of 
government,  20.     Provifion  for  the  fupport  of  it,  iOiJ, 
Police  of,   21.     Their  arts,  22.     Their  paintings,  25. 
Their  method  of  computing  time,  29.     Their  wars  con- 
tinual and  ferocious,  30.      Their  funeral  rites,   31.     Im- 
perfedion  of  their  agriculture,  32.     Doubts  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  33.     Little  intercourfe  among 
its   feveral    provinces,    34.      Ignorance  of  money,    35. 
State   of  their  cities,    36.     Temples   and    other   public 
buildings,  37.     Religion  of,  42.     Caufes  of  the  depopu- 
lation of  this  country,   90.     The  fmall- pox  very    fatal 
there,  92.     Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there, 
002  9^* 


^4  t    N    n    r    X* 

o6.  Uft  1114  chiraAir«f  iMt  Mdioit  wbo  wrote  ic« 
caMO#r  Ike  coii^«tft<  n.  4i«.  Mbiftloo  of  fh« 
iwclMfofflyorilttctpailcicy,iB.  346.    Sw 


JirAM/«  ScflMgolfliW;  la  tkt  Sooth  Sei,ai(co«m4  ana 

•«m«4  kf  BoAoo,  L  its*    TIN  colooy  of»  ctaU)iMA  by 

PiMrtoiii  ttt. 
M^stitm  of  wMhhi,  vHy  6rfl  mWt  by  iMid^  1*  t. 
Mo^»  booMO,  fl»  9§inM  of  It  ffoportlooH  to  the  wintt  of 

dlffbotfv,  L)4:. 
Mo«  of  iosili  Aarvkov  iIm  frttl  Moctmuit  to  po^Ucioa^ 

VLjt.    SoflM  arcooot  off  136,     Thdr  pfo4oce,  t)7* 

Tbt  ffWc  iMi  wlOcli  thty  tfo  «ofkca»  i*t.     Patil 

of  lyt  mim^  140.    EfMtaco  of  tht  pcrnlctoot 

of  libopykM  U  tlM»t  )7t«     Of  Meico,  total 

of»  10 UMtfoolib  itooMo,  ]^,  )95.  3,6. 

tiM4i,  CbtSfMiib  clafaM  im  foMby  the  Eapcror 

Ch«Wfl  V.  to  Iho  IVtofoH^,  U.  057. 
Jfw^k  tailioduit  the  pof okioot  tfbai  of,  to  tho  Spo- 

oili  AflMrfcM  ootaitH  Oi«  I15«    Noahcf  of  oooftBts 

thm,374. 
400|ptoi^  pw  ^nooisoi  onw  Wf  wnm  wi^vw^  py  whw9» 

fMaftfU  tt* 
Jf|M|^  t  VmUtm  ffmdm  m  St  Domliifo.  pvbitcly 

1.037. 
JjieoiBi,  tht  irt  lonlfyiici  i«ceifo4  by  the  Speotar^ 
of  thk jrhm,  I.  tit.     Rocehet  latelllfeoct  of  the  arrU 
ftlorPomtotoCorttt  lohfo^ooiloiootf  iLits.    Hit 


Mifiatt  It  Covtoi»  114.  FofMt  hfas  to  approach  hit 
cmW,  tt>  SMt  of  hit  oitplio  at  thit  tiSM,  IM, 
Mb  clMnatr»  ia6.  Hit  p«plnitT  ac  tha  trrlvtl  of  tho 
taiolotii,it7>  Hit  thsM  Btfadauooa with  Cortei,  tiS. 
Hit  Ichaaa  Mr  ^eiioytof  Cetitt  tc  Chol«la  difcorercd, 
160.  Hit  IrroMMo  oooidoft,  lit.  Hit  Mt  totcrticw 
wtib  CovtOH  144*  It  ttaotf  by  Ctrtatt  mi  conined  to 
the  Sfaoiii  ^otftntt  174.  Itlbitcft4»  177.  Acfcaow. 
lo%a  hiaaCrff  0  vaflol  to  the  Sftnifr  crown,  iSi.  Re- 
•niot  ioicxibit  with  rf|ard  to  rdlgton,  1S5.  Circa m- 
flaoccs  of  h^  tfeath«  109.  Accooat  o(  a  gold  cop  of  hif , 
in  Eof  Uody  iii.  ')47* 
Jfaierrwt,  in  the  Spanish  Aipeiicaa  coleMcfy  czpboatioo  of 
thit  ^iiio^too,  iii  1 14. 
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Nar'vae%,  Pamphllo,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  an  armament 
to  Mexico,  tofuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  190.  Takes  pofleflion 
of  Zempoalla,  197.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Cortes,  200.  How  he  carried  on  his  correfpondence  with 
Montezuma,  439. 

NatchtT^y  an  American  nation,  their  political  in(litutionSy 
ii,  23,  24.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmlflion  to  the  Spa- 
niards, 27.     Their  religious  dodrine?,  29. 

Navigation,  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  mankind, 
i.  2.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial  intercourfc, 
3,  Imperfedions  of,  among  the  ancients,  4.  More  im- 
proved by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  than  by 
all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,  40.  The  firft  naval 
difcoveries  undertaken  by  Portugal,  44. 

Negroes,  their  peculiar  fituation  under  the  Spanifli  dominion 
in  America,  iii.  115. 

New  England,  firft  attempts  to  fettle  in,  unfuccefsful,  iii. 
290.  Religious  difputcs  give  rife  to  the  colony  there,  291. 
A  fettlement  is  formed  at  New  Plymouth  in  Maffachufcts 
Bay,  303.  Plan  of  its  government,  304.  All  property 
is  thrown  into  a  common  Itock,  305.  A  grand  council  is 
appointed,  306.  A  new  colony  is  projedled  at  MaiTachu- 
fers  Bay,  and  a  charter  granted  for  iis  eltablifhmenr,  308. 
Its  fettlement  there,  310.  A  new  church  is  inltitutcd 
there,  311.  Its  intolerance,  312.  Charter  of  the  Eng- 
li/h  company  of  merchants  in  London  is  transferred  to  the 
coionifts,  314.  The  colony  at  Maflachufets  Bay  extends, 
316.  None  but  members  of  the  church  are  admitted  as 
freemen  there,  317.  Bad  confequenci s  of  thib  regulation, 
318.  The  fettlement  increafes,  and  the  aflembly  is  re- 
ilriited  to  the  reprefentatives  of  freemen,  3  1 9.  Extent  of 
political  liberty  alTumed  by  the  aflembly,  ibid.  Spirit  of 
fanaticifm  fpreads  in  the  colony,  320.  New  fetilerj 
arrive,  and  the  dodrines  of  the  Aniinomlans  arc  con- 
demned by  a  general  fynod,  323.  Seftarics  fecilcin  Pro- 
vidence and  Rhode  Ifland,  324.  Theological  contcfts 
give  rife  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  325.  Emigrants 
from  Maffachufets  Bay  fettle  in  Conne^icut,  326.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  eftabliihed  a  few  trading  towns  on  the 
river  there,  peaceably  withdraw,  ibid.  Settlements  aic 
formed  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hampihirc  ajid  Mam* 
©  0  3  1»7' 
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hmtM^  I.  )o«. 

^MM  Vtla^  lldb*9  i||ikHil  tkmy  •#  Ptfm»  i»  caferca 

iLt  WW  lifiiriiii,  ii,  |4t>    Hltckana«»t«t.   Cmd. 

■toVm^fCilmlopfftta,  3^    DifeiMfbttwMi 

kkni^  tkg  c— ft  oT  ■■JMri,  371.    !•  miiii^JH^ 

Rtcmtt kb ibvtf »  t7S'    Rttewt  kk  ri i>  174. 

It  fm^mA  kf  0«uab  Ptewro,  375*    It  4rfaiii  ^4 


Ombms  Dlifi,  fMt  wtik  ■  ^viifMi  Ami  Hl^a 
lolaii  ckt  ctMTcf  CwMM,  1. 157»  set. 
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Alcomth 


tDbtaAiiMlitl.t07< 

Olctfipif  tfct^gk  tiiflii  10  fccilifiH  Ikt  IsIhcmHc  betwteo 
Mm  cowMfiM,  coateMi  lottf  a  faaUakk  Urrier,  L  3. 

1^,  Ald0M«fc,  kU  prmit  tYpc^ttSoo  to  the  Wdl  In^Wf^ 
i.  1^     Hit  ftciBi  vojtfCy  176.     OkCiiM  a  govcnuDcot 

0^tktCMfiBlt,>H. 

Oh  I  A,  Faihar  Battkolotw  4e,  ckickf  the  ra/h  teal  of 
CtftMacTlafeatolaltadcOy  ii.  157.  Isfimc  by  Cortet 
to  iiuBcltw  vltk  llarTa»t  194. 

DhrfEiM,  FnMiB»  ii  ihdIuM  »  tkt  r«MiWiii<  oft  bark 
kriUVyOoonloHiiMiw,  aod^afatahla^g.  345.  Sails 
4o«a  the  Mjra|ao09  ilW«    Retunu  to  Sp»in  with  a  rr« 
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port  of  wonderful  difcoveries,  346.     HerreraU  account  of 
his  voyage,  iii.  456. 

Orgogneos,  commands  Almagro^s  party  againft  the  Pisarrofl^ 
and  is  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  ii.  336. 

Orinoco^  the  great  river  of,  difcovercd  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, i,  152.  The  amaaing  plenty  of  fifli  in,  ii.  405. 
Strange  method  of  choofing  a  captain  among  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  banks  of,  46. 

Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  boiling 
water,  ii.  420. 

Otumbdy  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  ii.  216. 

Ovando,  Nicholas  de,  is  fent  governor  to  Hifpaniola,  i.  177. 
His  prudent  regulations,  178.  Refufes  admiflion  to  Co- 
lumbus, on  his  fourth  voyage,  182.  His  ungenerous  be* 
haviour  to  Columbi^s,  on  his  fhipwreck,  187.  190.  Re- 
ceives him  at  length,  and  fends  him  home,  192.  En- 
gages in  a  war  with  the  Indians,  196.  His  cruel  treat- 
ment of  them,  197.  Encourages  cultivation  and  manu- 
fadtures,  202.  His  method  of  trepanning  the  natives  of 
the  Lucayos,  205*     is  recalled,  208. 


Pacific  ocean,  why,  and  by  whom  fo  named,  ii.  255. 

Packet  boats,  firft  eftabliihment  of,  between  Spain  and  her 
American  colonies,  iii.  167. 

Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  i.  233. 

Parmemdesy  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth  by  zones,  i.  366. 

Patagoniansy  fome  account  of,  i.  333,  334.  The  reality  of 
their  gigantic  fize  yet  to  be  decided,  410,  41 1. 

Pedrarias  Davila  is  fent  with  a  fleet  to  fuperfcdc  Balboa  in 
his  government  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
i.  228.  Treats  Balboa  ill,  229.  Rapacious  conduft  of 
his  men,  230.  Is  reconciled  to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his 
daughter,  232.  Puts  Balboa  to  death,  233.  Rcmovea 
his  fettlement  from  Santa  Maria  to  Panama,  ibid, 

Penguiity  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the  Welch 

language,!.  377.  r/^  a-i     • 

Pere%y  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Caftile,  u 
o.        u:»  /'o.i-mn  ;n«i/\/'or;nn  ft\r  tKiA  fiircefs  of  Columbus*t 


82.     His  folemn  invocation  for  tht  fucccfs  of  Columbus' 

voyage,  91.  n.'c^ 

-riplui  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  thtt  work  juftified, 

'•359-  p^ 
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P  r«,  tlic  (M  liliiieiTi  COTOtmlaf  thh  country,  r«ccivc4 
bt  V«k«  Nvfocs  «f  BiibiM,  L  itt.  ««•.  Tbt  cotH  of, 
fifft  i^ftn*«fT4  ^  Plsanvi  it  «to.  flurro*t  Imod  «w 
rivAJ,  lU.  Hm  MBit  iticnHin  nahril  dit  sailvti, 
If;.  1htc«lMy«rSclfklMdttaU.il«4,ttl  StMi 
«r  rtw  ffiii  «  dM  tfat  tf  iMt  IttvaioA,  ilo.    Hm 

AtJiiiIri  ■farfMlfcip  I  ■■11,  t^v     HMfcMJMkifi 

•ff .     It  MMi  ^  PlMmi  )ot.     AtnoMH  Ibr  bis 

'    U  ]0|.    ItftMnlMiSbivfy,  )07.    Ii  ctMHy  put 

It*    CMfato^  •!  iltt  Mflft  m  ihit  fvtfir, 


l»«MI»»tit«  WflWttSM  OT  UN  Mifift  on  cms  vvtfir, 
tit.  Qm  twHmi  kf  iwil— if»  |i6.  Tht  city  of 
llimitmMiii  by  intoao,  )tft.  CM  bta4c4  by  Alau- 
gfo,  |«).  iofowfftioo  of  tlw  FonitUait  )t4«  Aim*, 
by  Hmi^  3)^    Pliitu  ^itlte  tb« 


cMiry  MMOf^bb  Mowiffs  |4t*      PxBI'i^Ji'  tbc 

IfMlft 
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]$o.  RfMpii—  tf  tbo  oow  ngghi'm  thtit,  |#f.    Tbc 
oicmt  cisiMl  by  ibt  00        ' 


by  ibt  oooft  of  ujhim  yyt.  Tbc 
m4  bilM  by  Owiih  PItifm,  17$, 
|7«.  AffHoal  of  F9k9  49  U  Oika,  314.  itioJMw 
■■Ktbof  OomiIiiPImw»»39»»  Tbo  civil  oroff  Ibift 
IMC  c«iMm  wUk  flMMMiy  fililgit  s^     '*< 


cbik  CI  mil,  106. 


aa4  lotory,  ai*^.  Forociiy  of  mm  coaliAt,  |q6. 
Thdiwmi9iUA.iM.  iatoiin,  197.  DIviAosof. 
by  Qiin,  WMi  bit  foUoMM,  fft*  A  lotrofyta  bto 
tbo  orifhol  goow— Ht  •»«§  oM  wMMfi  of  ibo  oiiifot» 
tt.  I.  Tbt  MA  il|A|  tboy  ymioil  iOt44'  Tbtir 
4V  Mgki  ol  ibtir  cifil  H^»  47*  Tbis 
io  iiBibttt  4!.  Tbt  fihofity  of  ibo  locjt  ob> 
mi  MtimMod,  ikd,  AU  cnsot  voio  mnitnl 
r,  so.     Miy  fmiot  of  cboif  f«fliioii,i/W.    lu 


00  tbcir  civil  polky»  cs*     Aa4  00  cbcir  aiUtUtj 
tec  ol  ycMoity  ibcfo,  53.    Diu 
dtdtOA  of  rtoki,  55.    SttK  mmUf  iM.     1 


fyicii,  iM.     Pccttliif  tec  ol  yioionf  ibcf«t  53. 


tait  of  agricojcort,  ^6>  Their  buil^iofs,  57.  Tbri 
fiMic  ooc^  60.  Tbcir  btidgct,  6i«  Their  osode  of 
tdbriflt  ^Hoi  on,  *}.  Wofki  oftliywrt,  64.  Their 
civiiioiiioo,  Mtmbticit,  boc  imygifcd,  6$.  Cuxco  the 
Mly  pkco  dM  bU  ibt  apfMMCO  of  o  citv,  ;^iJ.  No 
^fc2l  fertf  jtAon  of  profdftont,  66.     Little  coannerc  al 

iatcrcou(ie« 
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intercourfe,  ibid.  Their  unwarllke  fpirit,  67.  Eat  their 
flefh  and  hih  raw,  69.  Brief  account  of  other  provincei 
under  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  ihid.  Caufes  of  the  de- 
population of  this  country,  90.  The  fmall-pnx  very  fatal 
there,  92.  Writej  s  who  gave  accounts  of  the  conqueft  of, 
ii.  446.  Their  method  of  building,  iii.  358,  359.  State 
of  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  391, 
See  Colonies, 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruflia,  his  extenfivc  views  in  profecuting 
Aflatic  difcoveries,  i.  299. 

Pheniciansy  ancient,  flate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them,  i.  6.     Their  trade,  how  conduced,  359. 

Phiiip  II  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by  his 
American  treafures,  iii,  145.  Eilablifhes  the  colony  of 
Manila,  180. 

Philip  III.  cxhaufts  his  country  by  inconfidcratc  bigotry, 
iii.  146. 

Philippine  illznds,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  255. 
A  colony  eftabli/hed  thereby  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  iii,  iSo, 
Trade  between,  and  America,  ihid, 

Phyjic,  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  conne^ed  with  divina* 
tion,  ii.  75. 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  defcription  of  the  charadlcriftic  features 
of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  407. 

Pinxon,  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  veflel  under  Columbus 
in  his  firft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  90.  Sails  to  America 
on  a  private  adventure  with  four  /hips,  92*  Difcovert 
Yucatan,  207. 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  bcfieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peruvians, 
ii.  327*  Is  furprifcd  there  by  Almagro,  331.  Efcapes 
with  Alvarado,  333.  Defends  his  brother  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  340.     Is  committed  to  prifon,  342. 

Pizarroy  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  fettlement  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  214.  Marches  under  him  acroft 
the  ifthmus,  where  they  difcover  the  South  Sea,  224. 
His  birth,  education,  and  character,  ii.  272.  Allbciatei 
with  Almagro  and  De  Luque,  in  a  voyage  of  difcovery, 
273,  274.  His  ill  fuccefs,  275.  Is  recalled,  and  defetted 
by  moit  of  his  followers,  277.  Remains  on  the  ifland  of 
Gorgona  for  fupplies,  280.  Difcovcrs  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
ibid.  Returns  to  Panama,  281.  Goes  to  Spain  to  folicit 
reinforcements,  282.  Procures  the  fupremc  command  for 
himfelf,  283.     is  affifted  with  money  by  Cortc«,  284- 
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dMT  F^Mtl^  l«  $4).     Hit  ■■ptHtioo  ovtr  tht  AA4ea» 


344.      to  tftlbrtorf    by  Oiillioi,   )45.      HU  4ilbcfi  on 
thit  0Knc» ')47.    Hk  dUaAMM  Mfom  to  Qgitot  ^t.     ii 


by  tht  poopte  Co  oopoft  Nmntt  Vcit»  tht 
mm  ffcw),  )6^  AfldflHt  tht  fovtrnflMSt  of  PerOf 
t71*  MtKhti  tfitoft  tht  victroy,  374.  Dtftttftod 
klUt  htott  37^f  176.  It  tdvilca  by  Latv^  to 
tht  Ibvtfttf  oty  of  tht  couniry,  377.  Chootoi  10 
ctolt  wkh  iht  cowt  of  SpoiOf  370.  Coorolttcioot  of  the 
covt  OB  hit  coaioft,  3ta  HU  violtat  itfoloiioot  on 
tht  arfivtl  of  Ptdio  te  It  QiitM^  %%$.  Rtfoitot  10  op- 
po6  him  by  tiolenct.  %%j.  Mtichtt  to  redoco  Ctnttao 
al  CatC4H  38S.  Defttti  him*  %%^  It  dcitrtcd  by  hit 
Uooft  00  tht  tMfotcb  of  Gtfety  39«.  S  or  renders  and 
U   eiccuiedy  iM     HU  adhtreott   men  of  00  principle, 

P/nftfy  Rio  dcy  diicovemd  by  Dim  de  Soiity  i.  2  34'    Iti 
width,  ii.  3SS, 
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Playfair,  Mr.  Profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  Tdinburgh,  the 
refult  of  his  comparifon  of  the  narrative  and  charts  given 
in  Captain  Cooice's  voyages,  publiflicd  in  1780}  and  Mr. 
Coxe's  account  of  the  Ruffian  difcoverics,  printed  in  the 
fame  year,  in  which  the  vicinity  of  the  two  contincnit  of 
Afia  and  America  is  clearly  alcertained,  ii  401—407. 

Piiny,  the  naturaliil,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography, 
i.  365. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i.  217,  Romantic 
motive  of  bis  voyage,  218. 

Population  of  the  earthy  flow  progrefs  of,  J.  i. 

Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 

i.  185. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubjedted  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
i,  206. 

Porto  Santo,  the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.  50. 

Portugal^  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  inquifition  was 
iirft  introduced  into,  i.  367. 

Portuguefe,  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that  induced  them 
to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  i.  45, 
46.  Firft  African  difcoveries  of,  47.  Madeira  difcovered, 
50,  51.  They  double  Cape  Bojador,  52.  Obtain  a 
papal  grant  of  all  the  countries  they  fhould  difcover,  55, 
Cape  Verd  Iflands  and  the  Azores  difcovered,  56.  Voyage 
to  the  Ea(t  Indies  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  160,  161. 

Potoji,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  how  difcovtred,  iii.  137. 
The  mines  of,  greatly  exhaufted  and  fcarcely  worth  work- 
ing, 383. 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,  ii. 

39. 
Property y  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans,  ii. 

]  6.     Notions  of  the  Brafillians  concerning,  409. 
ProteBor  of  the  Indians,  in  Spaniih  America,  his  funftion, 

iii.  120.  .    . 

Ptolemy i  the  philofopher.  his  geographical  defcripUons  more 
ample  and  exad  than  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  i.  27.  His 
geography  tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  31.  His  erroneous 
^olition  of  the  Ganges,  363. 


Quetla'oaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  fuccceds  him  as  king  of 
Mexico,  ii.  225.    Condu^s  in  pcrfon  the  fierce  itttck^s 
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iii.  14s. 
Mftf t  or  Mioilr  MMvii  of  tbo  PtmvUM,  Iinm  ■cooint 

Mi»i  iIm  kiagipa  oft  ca>|owi<  by  Ho«m  CAp«c»  laca  of 
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R 
td^|i  mkmm  timfkmof  factUf  <oloaiM  U  North  Amo^ 
fk«»iii.ti**  Diff ttclwi  AtmimmABm\»m  totiimlao 
dM  kmf^ti  fiHlMiiiH,  who  <lfc>f  Vbgiob,  and  ft. 
fwn>liniiii,  tit*  IAoUiftiiocoboyhiVir|iftiA» 
wMd^MMtiaacW  IWbit  ltoMlfo4  Wfotom  to  lag* 
I«i4t  tit.  Malut  t  CKoai  Moropc  co  ictik  1  coloof 
ftrnm^  ^i^Mk  ftMm  kf  tuiumif  %ty    AbMdooi  Uic4t* 

WmmMi  kit  JifiM  of  Haono't  accoaot  of  cho  cotA  of 

Africiy  u  )6i. 
Wif^  fl^pt*  ^  wIm  fsrpoio  iotro4iKtd  in  the  trt<lo  be. 

tiwf  >yti«— 4lMr  coiMJoiyML  i6i.     Sttpa(e4c  tho  olt 

ofdM|alooM»i4ft. 
Jli%<f  of  cho  atctvo  Atttfktat,  to  10^0117  into,  1163* 
JUAm*  hit  tccoMC  of  iht  poUcicAl  fttco  of  cho  poopk  of  Ciot- 

loo,U.4iS«     Ofchoir«MCofrriifio»,4ii. 
MkdtU  Fists,  mk  TacoMo,  tcco— t  «f  chofc  protincet. 

ail.  to. 
JUoorty  tht  aoMSing  fixe  of  thofe  in  Aatrict,  i«  171* 
Jttlifai.  proMbr.  hit  rtmarki  00  the  lOBPcncwe  of  v 


JttliyMi,  proMbr,  hit  rtmarki  00  the  taBpcncwe  of  variovt 

dimtcct,  i.  -^t^— 391. 
MMsm^  Fraocii,  U  left  chief  jotice  in  HifpaaioU,  by  Chrir. 
CohuBhat,  i.  146.     Boconct  the  dflf  leader  of  i 
f,  155.    Sabmicfy  i6ow 
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Romans,  their  progrcfs  in  navigation  and  difcoveryi  i.  19, 
Their  military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts  and  com- 
merce, 20.  Navigation  and  trade  favoured  in  the  pro. 
vinces  under  their  government,  21.  Their  extenfive  dif- 
coveries  by  land,  23.  Their  empire  and  the  fcienccs  dc- 
ftroyed  together,  28. 

Rubruquis,  father,  his  embafly  from  France  to  the  Chan  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  37. 

Ruffia,  a  trade  to,  opened  by  the  Engliih,  iii.  106.  Re- 
ftrided  to  a  company  of  Britifh  merchants,  ibid.  The 
connexion  with  the  Ruffian  empire  encouraged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  210. 

Ruffians,  Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them,  i.  299.  Uncer- 
tainty of,  400. 


SacotecaSf  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  when  difcoYered,  iii, 

San  i)a/'vador,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriilopher  Colum* 

bus,  i*  103. 
Sancho,  Don  Pedro,  accountof  hisHiftory  of  the  Conqueftof 

Peru,  ii.  446. 
Sando'valf  the  fhocking  barbarities  executed  by,  in  Mexico, 

il«  262. 
Sandovaly  Francifco  Tello  de,  is  fent  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

to  Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America,  ii,  364.     Hit  modcra- 

tion  and  prudence,  ibid. 
SavageVifCi  a  general  eftimate  of,  ii.  %^, 
Scalps,  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them  from 

their  enemies,  ii.  4T4. 
Serralvo,   marquis  de,  his   extraordinary   gains   during  hii 

viceroyalty  in  America,  iii.  396. 
Sevil/e,  extraordinary  increafe  of  its  manufaftures  by  the 

American  trade,  iii.  385.     Its  trade  greatly  reduced,  ibiJ, 

The  American  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  151. 
Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  praftifed  by  the  natite  Pe- 
ruvians, iii.  63. 
Small-pox,  Indian  territories  depopulated  by,  iii.  318. 
'  Softora,  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the 

Spaniards,  iii.  71. 
Souly  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  ii.  72. 
South  Sea,  firft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugncz  dc  Baibw,  i.  215. 
vol.  Ill,  r  r  S^'^9 


4S4  ^  «  D  1  E. 

Ste  «#  tlM  ffSky  of,  with  fff«4  to  tht  Anc 

Mtot  ii.  a?*      Karly  iMtr^dn  o^  iIm  itfj 

b  tl^jiilniii,  98.    All  iJ»  Awiaa  40 

wy  lii^lKns  to  Cmp#  vicoo*)^  9^     A  InlM  vico 

ff^fy  Uiilv«AiklMM^  too.    Tbt  colooito  olf  torn* 

fwt4  «iili  iMi  W  OftMt  Mi4  Room,  fo4.     A^vMtofc* 

ibc  4ffi««i  Awi  Wr  tolwriw,  144.      Why  Om  4oei  no 

mu  49hw9  tbt  Chm»  145      R«H  ^Ki^  9^  traikv  14:* 

TIm  4icliM  kniMfii  k^  iIm  mU$  of  MittlMiiif  ibt  in 

fhfMk  A—IK  I.  149.     Etoflon  foaNo  coAto  c 

Mclt—it,  f«o.    Tht  ofiolMtMor  iiift  io 

ii,  t6i,    tiAiAtJUoltiw  roiiM^f  of  CtfK 

Ftoi  inii  ■■■littoi  10  ItvonI  nofbtoi,  i6t.     Rtvtnur 


Co 


iwiioi  inm  Atotrkor  tt|.    SfocMcacioo.  39s. 
S^m^Jtf  tfHir  ttoliM  Ittai  of  tokkif  yufftWw  tf 

9v#to «  0  C>Mttt0  nOtof    ytOVlOf  QM  BOM 


(t  of  dw  aockMt,  I.  j^    Hk  o«ro  woat  of  foof r»« 

Smf^Pinm  ahtovt  coootOti  oMl  •  MfO  of  fwtfulm  into 
Oo  PKfili  of  iWBfitjfi  •••  74* 

T 
TsfiSpChtlAoiw^  ^  it  fan  from  S^o  10  Mako,  to  fuptr 


It^  CofUt  b  hit  rnwiBini,  hoc  lailt  ia  chc  auemptt 
a.  159. 
Tt^MTf,  cho  pofthilicy  of  thtk  nigratiof  to  AoKHca»  1. 

TkJmk^  lo  lltmkoy  chtroAtrof  iht  oatlttt  of,  Ii.  147. 
Ofoolk  iho  foOiit  of  (be  Sfoaltrdiy  I4l,  Arc  reduced 
to  lot  lor  pcKtt  1 53* 
T'lA^S  thtc  of  Cuht  the  heft  fltvoured  of  loy  In  all  A  ok- 
i,  iii.  141.  The  uicof,  firft  locroduced  into  Engliad, 
*••.  lao.  Cultorc  of,  in  Virguaia,  in4  id  cooCcqucocei, 
l>s.     Itt  opoftaCJoo  ibcncc  it  lonualljr  increafed,  ihid* 

Gf 


Trade  for,  opened  with  HolUnd,  156.     Uranu  and 
foly  of,  170. 

7mfimgmht,  accooot  of  their  feroeiatts  courage  from  Lerj, 
u.  415. 


TrsJtf  00  tffbrta  made  10  Eof  land  to  eiteod  it  in  the  rei|;ntf    i 
or  hit  imncdtau  fucceilbrt,  iil.  101.     To, 


of  Henry  VH 

i»bat  caafo  that  neflc^  mu  owio^i  i^, 

7radr 
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Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  i6S. 
Increafeaf  the  Spanish  cuftoms  from  this  meafure,  389. 

Trade  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  difcovcrcd  by 
navigators,  i.  21. 

Travellers,  ancient  character  of  their  writings,  i.  39. 

Trinidad,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Colum- 
bus on  his  third  voyage,  i.  152. 

Tucumariy  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofc  provinces, 
iii.  80. 

Tyrey  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  condu£ted,  i.  360. 

Tythes  of  Spanifh  America,  how  applied  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  iii.  393. 


Vaca  de  Cajlro,  Chriftoval,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Peru,  ii.  341.  Arrives  at  Quito,  353. 
AfTumes  the  fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeats  young 
Almagro,  355.  The  feverity  of  his  proceedings,  356. 
Prevents  an  infurreftion  concerted  to  oppofe  the  new  re- 
gulations, 367.     Is  imprifoned  by  the  new  viceroy,  369. 

Valverde^  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to  Atahu- 
alpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  ii.  300-  Gives  his  (andion  to  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Atahualpa,  312. 

Vega,  Garcilaffo  de  la,  character  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Spanifli  writers  concerning  Peru,  ii,  447. 

Vegetables,  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the  foil  where 
they  grow,  i.  289. 

Velajquez,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  j.  215. 
26  r.  His  preparations  for  invading  New  Spain,  ii.  loy. 
His  difficulty  in  choofmga  commander  for  the  expedition, 
108.  Appoints  Fernando  Cortes,  109.  His  motives  to 
this  choice,  iii.  Becomes  fufpicious  of  Cortes,  ibid. 
Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his  commiffion,  and  ar- 
relted,  113,  114.  Sends  an  armament  to  Mexico  after 
Cortes,  i%i, 

Venegas,  P.  his  charafter  of  the  native  Californians,  i.  41  $• 

Venereal  difeafe,  originally  brought  from  Amcricj,  i.  338. 
Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  ibid.     Its  firft  rapid  progrefs, 

Venezuela,  h^ftory  of  that  fettlcment,  iii.  86. 

Venice,  its  origin  as  a  maritime  Itate,  i«   34*  Travels  91 

Maico  Polo,  38.  .,    , 

p  p  2  ^^^ 
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two,  KL  n-    A  dM  iMihr  liifcrilbtii,  loa     TImU 
fovtrt,  iM/.    A  fowthdbUUM,  174. 
raXi  ScgMTt  hk  accoMt  oT  cIh  Am  oT  pofttlKiM  ia  Ntw 
tf^m  \\L   |M.     Hk  4mtM  9i  tilt  SfMOii  AomHcm 

tM  of  OHm*»  ftlilwit  $ammn  ■ 
IL  t|e.    It  <tfc)otm4  ly  Coc 

Wkwjml^^  irt  4llc«fm  oT,  li?.   ti;.     Aittai^  lo  lettlt 


pC  10  ktxU  thcie, 
vImi  tfM  cil— y  ^fUkct  ky  jirtng,  tftt»  att.  Tbc 
fckrai  W  tafiof  iWft  ifciaiPBii,  ti|.  Ji  diviM  iMo 
twocoloal»9tit.  ClMrtWf  Mt  |f aniH  to  ttiro  CMH^Mkt 
Itt,»a9.  CAfCMD  NtwpoftMtfiMi 
llM  CiMitfook,  t)«.     H«  pfo. 


mKk  m  Jmm  rltw,  m4  kmmH  a  calMy  10  K ^, 

m|4*  111  tai  liMiiliiHriM  J^  CofUia  Smich  it 
Irfa  Im  acilMCOMiilkoard,  13  s.  Tho 
>•  ■■■oyii  lyiW  liiiiibiai  fcfciliii  feorcicy 
M  wfcMkMifc if  tl»  rln m^ M4I,  toUliMr*. 
aa4  dM  fiwimltf  •f  ckt  ctloiiy  fdb««d»  ti6. 
Ht  k  l^m  pHtew  if  Um  ladiMS,  kk  llfc  Iforatf  aod  hit 
Amy  atalMd  UmmIi  ikt  btwctfiDi  0^  iIm  liiruuriu 
^Mfbtir «#«  latediitf,  iM  s]?.  RctanM  co  Jamct. 
in  4i(lr^  S17.    Tbt  cotonUlt 


tedfod  by  dM  apftMaBOi  of  joMfStl.     A  fiinrty  of 


U  ■■<f  ihM  ky  lekht  ii^  Th«  compaoy 
•  aav  fjiiifii  widl  more  ample  privi  c^^et,  140. 
TlM  JwtfMka  aT  dM  caaocU  in,  it  ^boliOicd,  ukd  tba 
|avOTHDiai  fdM  la  a  ciaiiil  ttAimi  k  LaaAoSf  a4i* 
Loi4  DtUvva  it  ipiiJani  lataraof  tad  cayfaia  ftatral 
afdMcalaay»  wmi  ih  Tknawt  G«tct  ana  Sir  Georga 
SttOMBtrtafa  vdM  wkb  tha  command  (ill  bit  arrival, 
'i^id.  ft4i.  Tbt  vcfliil  10  which  ihcy  embark  ii  Aranded 
an  the  omU  af  BttawidMi  14*.  Saaiih  returns  (o  Eng'andy 
aod  aaarcky  ptatalb  ia  cho  colooy,  343.  Thr  Indiana 
widdMld  fappiitif  aad  the  colony  it  reduced  by  fam<ne, 
UidL  GMetaod  Saauaen  arrive  from  Bermudas,  and  find 
dM  colony  ia  a  dcipcraie  itaatkm,  244.  They  are  aboot 
tofacarn  toEoflandt  wkaa  Lord  Delaware  arrivet,  145. 
lit  rtranrikt  lil  diffirirncit^  Mid  pexfeajy  reaore   fubor- 

dioadan. 
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dination,  246.  Is  obliged  to  rcfign  the  gOTernmenty  and 
return  to  England,  on  account  of  his  heal'h,  thid,  Ji  fu« 
perfeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  whoeftabiiflics  martial  law, 
iifid.  Another  charter  is  granted  to  the  colony  with  nciv 
privileges,  247.  The  land  is  cultivated,  and  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Indians,  248.  Rolfe,  a  man  of  rank  in 
the  colony,  marries  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief,  249; 
The  land  firft  becomes  property,  z^i.  The  culture  o£ 
tobacco  is  introduced,  252.  The  quantity  exported  in- 
creafes  every  year,  253.  Negroes  are  firft  introduced, 
254.  A  general  afl'cmbiy  of  reprcfentatives  is  formed,  ihU. 
A  new  conftitution  is  given  to  the  colony,  and  a  trade  for 
tobacco  opened  with  Holland,  255.  Thcneccflary  precau- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  colony  being  neglected,  a  ge- 
neral maHacre  of  the  Englifh  is  planned  by  the  Indians, 
and  executed  in  moft  of  the  fettlements,  257,  A  bloody 
war  is  commenced  with  the  Indians,  260.  Their  planta- 
tions are  attacked,  and  the  owners  murdered,  iSU,  A 
few  efcape  to  the  woods,  where  they  pcrifli  with  hunger, 
26 1.  The  fettlements  extend,  and  induftry  revives,  i^/V/. 
The  ftrength  of  the  colony  is  confiderably  weakened,  268, 
A  temporary  council  is  appointed  for  its  government,  UfiJ, 
The  arbitrary  government  of  the  colonies  on  the  acceiljon 
of  Charles  I.  269.  The  colonics  fcizc  Sir  John  Harvey, 
the  governor,  ai  d  fend  him  prifoner  to  England,  270* 
He  is  reltafed  by  the  king,  and  reinftated  in  his  govern* 
ment,  271.  Is  fucceeded  by  Sir  W.  Berkeley,  wfiofc 
wife  adminiftration  is  productive  of  the  beft  cft'edls,  272. 
New  privileges  are  granted  to  the  colony,  which  Aouriiliet 
under  the  new  government,  273.  It  is  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  281.  Difcontents  are  produced  by  grants  of 
lands  from  the  crown,  282.  An  infurreCtion  breaks  out, 
and  the  governor  and  council  arefotced  to  fly,  2S4.  They 
apply  to  England  for  fuccour,  285.  The  rebellion  ii  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  Nathaniel  B^con,  2S6.  The 
governor  is  reinftated,  and  an  aflembly  called,  287.  The 
moderation  of  its  proceedings,  ihid.  General  ftatc  of  the 
colony  till  the  year  1688,  iifid.  See  CohnUs. 
Ulioa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  chara^eriftic 
features  of  the  native  Americans,  i,  407.  His  rcafon  for 
the  Americans  not  being  fo  fenfiblcof  pain  as  the  reft  of 
mankind,  416.  His  account  of  the  gO)ds  exported  from 
Spain  to  America,  with  the  duty  on  them,  iii.  392. 
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iUkmmif  mmmmahkt  mmmkm  W»  k  ibt  noitbcrfi  parts  ot  mc 
|p«kt  4ifc«f«Mi^  UkR^Ahm,  i.  401. 

W 
ff0frr^  limdf  hk  accoMrt  of  •  fmntr  rac«  of  iiwhinift 

MV  tag  of  tbt  Mthn  Ammkmm^  tbt  Cmtimau  «i4  tvint 
of,ii.  41 1. 

W^WUkfAi^,  Sir  Hofbi  ttbU  l«fcli  of  ■  Mth-ooll  pofl^ 
to  lo4o,  >ft.  tC4.  SiOfn  tloaf  iIm  oooH  of  NonMx»  and 
iiwMwlhtoowllcytiW.  Hk  ^uoiioa  It  fcpmiod  in 
t  Amb»  ia4  bit  iMp  ith^m  Hmo  to  oUcott  iMt^of  io 
1t«ilin  Liflio4»  wlicre  be  tmd  tN  b^t  coiptBinm  »t 
fruw  to4oitbtto5. 

ir.flMi,  the  coiitiow  of,  oflMMif  tbo  Miift  AMrlcaat,  I. 
ISO.  ArtMCMoliftc,  )5)«  Afooocpifmitaitfcojoioln 
tbtir  ^««kta  Miit  iU  M.  Nor  to  iwoif  nro—tntt,  417* 


X 

JlfTAiy  f  r«nciKo  ttv,  k^ycttvy  t»  PkartOy  Clit  carlicd  writer 

00  bit  Pmvloo  oipo«tloi^  H.  446. 
Tmtmh  CaHbMl»  bit  i^folarioof  for  the  tnaMMaC  of  the 

IfttfiM  bi  tbo  SfifliA  colooiii,  i.  ^4^.    Pomnlftt  ibt 

■ttflipc of  fnSmmi  Mtftllio» \L  151. 

y 


'mtMtMf  tbi  ptotUMc  ofy  iMpoitifd  by  Pinooo  tod  Ditt  de 
' ,  i.  ft07*     Ddcffibcdt  )t6.     f  root  wkoKC  tluc  pro. 
v.a.c  dcrfvct  iU  vtbiCy  iiU  74.    Policy  of  ibc  court  of 
Spoio  wiib  rolpoa  Co,  7^ 

Z 

Ztfsiu  Doo  Au^uitioc,  cbiraaer  of  bit  HiAory  of  (he  Con- 

focftoricru,tt.  447* 
Zmcs^  the  r«rih  how  divided  into,  by  tbo  geography  vf  the 

tnctcnts,  i.  2  5.     By  vbon  firH  fo  divided,  }66. 
2*mmsra£j,   Juan  de,  firft  kUbof  of  Meiico,  the  deftrOYcr 

of  all  iSr  ^cicnt  iccords  of  tbe  Mdicaa  empire,  iii.  5. 
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